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REPRESENTATIVE MEN, 



USES OF GREAT MEN. 

It is natural to believe in great men. If the com- 
panions of our childhood should turn out to be heroes^ 
and their condition regal^ it would not surprise us. 
All mythology opens with demigods^ and the circum- 
stance is high and poetic^ that is, their genius is 
paramount. In the legend of the Gautama^ the 
first men ate the earthy and found it delidously 
sweec* 

Nature seems to exist for the excellent. The 
world is upheld by the veracity of good men. They 
make the earth wholesome ; they who lived with them 
fouud life glad and nutritious. Life is sweet and 
tolerable only in our belief in sach society; and 
actually or ideally^ we manage to live with superiors. 
We call our children and our lands by their names ; 
their names are wrought into the verbs of language ; 
their works and effigies are in our houses^ and 

B 



2 REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 

ereiy drcnmstance of the day recalls an anecdote of 

The search after the great is the dream of yoath^ 
and the most serious occupation of manhood. We 
travel into foreign parts to find his works^ — ^if pos- 
sible^ to get a glimpse of him; but we are put off 
with fortune instead. You say^ the English are 
practical, the Germans are hospitable ; in Valenday 
the climate is delicious; and in the hills of the Sa- 
cramento, there is gold for the gathering. Yes^ but 
I do not travel to find comfortable, rich and hospi- 
table people, or clear sky, or ingots that cost too 
much ; but if there were any magnet that would point 
to the countries and the houses where are the per- 
sons who are intrinsically rich and powerfiil, I would 
sell all to buy it, and put myself on the road to-day. 

The race goes with us on their credit. The know- 
ledge that in the cily is the man who invented the 
railroad, raises the credit of all the citizens. Sut 
enormous populations, if they be beggars, are dis- 
gusting^ like moving cheese, like hills of ants, or of 
fleas, — ^the more, the worse. 

Our religion is the love and cherishing of these 
patrons. The gods of fable are the shining moments 
of great men. We run all our vessels into one 
mould. Our colossal theologies of Judaism, Christ- 
ism, Buddhism, Mahometism, are the necessary and 
structural action of the human mind. The student 
of history is like a man going into a warehouse to 
buy cloths or carpets ; he fimcies he has a new article: 
if he go into the fSeu^ry, he shall find that his new 
stuff still repeats the scrolls and rosettes which are 
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I found on the interior walls of the pyramids of Thebea. 
Unr theism is the purification of the human mind. 
Man can painty or make^ or think nothing but man« 
He believes that the great material elements bid 
their origin from his thought^ and our phflosophy 
finds one essence collected or distributed* 
yii now we proceed to enquire into the kinds of 
service we derive from others^ let us be warned of 
the danger ofmodem studies^ and begin low enough 
We must not contend against love^ or deny the sub- 
stantial existence of other people. I know not what 
would happen to us. We have sodal strengtha. 
Our affection towards others creates a sort of van- 
tage or purchase which nothing will supply. I can 
do that by another which I cannot do alone. I can 
say to you what I cannot first say to myselfl Other 
men are lenses^ through which we read our own 
minds. 

Each man seeks those of different quality from his 
^Wn^ and such as are good of their kind ; that is, he 
seeks other men^ and the otheresU The stronger the 
nature^ the more it is re-active. Let us have the 
quality pure. A little genius let us leave alone. A 
main difference betwixt men^ is whether they attend 
their own affair or not. Man is that noble endo- 
genous plants which grows^ like the palm^ from within 
outward. His own affair^ though impossible to 
others^ he can open with celerity and in sport. It is 
easy to sugar to be sweety and to nitre to be salt. 
We take a great deal of pains to waylay and entrap 
that which will of itself ML into our hand. I count 
him a great man who inhabits a higher sphere of 

b2 



4 BEPBESENTAUVE MEN. 

thoughti into which other men rise with labor and 
difficulty; he has but to open his eyes to see things 
in a true lights and in large rdations ; whilst th^ 
must make painful corrections^ and keep a vigilant 
eye on many sources of error. His service to us is 
of like sort. It costs a beautiful person no exertion 
to paint her image on our eyes : yet how splendid is 
tiiat benefit I It costs no more for a wise soul to 
conv^ his quality to other men. And every one can 
do his best thing easiest. '' Peu de mayens, beaucaig^ 
^eff&J^ He is great who is what he is from nature^ 
and who never reminds us of others. 

But he must be related to us^ and our life receive 
from him some promise of explanation. I cannot 
tell what I would know^ but I have observed that 
there are j>ersons, who in their characters and ac* 
tions answer questions which I have not skill to 
put. One man answers some question which none of 
his contemporaries put^ and is isolated. The past 
and passing religions and philosophies answer some 
other question. Certain men affect us as rich possi- 
bilities^ but helpless to themselves and to their times^ 
the sport perhaps of some instinct that rules in the 
air ; they do not speak to our want. But the great 
are near; we know them at sight. They satisfy 
expectation^ and fall into place. What is good is 
effective^ generative ; makes for itself room^ food^ and 
allies. A sound apple produces seed^ — a hybrid does 
not. Is a man in his place^ he is constructive^ fertile^ 
magnetic^ inundating armies with his purpose^ which 
is thus executed. The river makes its own shores, 
and each legitimate idea makes its own channels and 
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USES OF 6BX1T ION. 5 

welcome; harvests for food^ institations for expies- 
sion^ weapons to fight with, and disciples to explain 
it. The triie artist has the planet for his pedestal : 
the adventurer, after years of strife, has nothing 
broader than his own shoes. 

Our common discourse respects two kinds of nse 
or service from superior men* (J Direct giving is agree- 
able to the early belief of men, direct giving of mate- 
rial or metaphysical aid, as of health, eternal youths 
fine senses, arts of healing, magical power, and pro- 
phesy. The boy believes there is a teacher who can 
sell him wisdom. Churches betieve in imputed merit. 
But, in strictness, we are not much cognisant of 
direct serving. Man is endogenous, and education 
is his unfolding. The aid we have from others is me- 
chanical, compared with the discoveries of nature in 
us. What is thus learned is delightful in the dmng;, 
and the effect remains. Bight ethics are central, 
and go from the soul outward. Gift is contrary to 
the law of the universe. Serving others is serving 
us. I must absolve me to myself. ^Mind thy 
affair,' says the spirit: — ^Coxcomb I Would yon 
meddle with the skies, or with other people?^ In- 
direct service is left. Men have a pictorial or repre- 
sentative quality, and serve us in the inteDect. 
Behmen and Swedenborg saw that things were re- 
presentative. Men are also representative ; first of 
things, and, secondly, of ideas. 

As plants convert the minerals into food for ani- 
mals, so each man converts some raw material in 
nature to human use. The inventors of fire, electri- 
city, magnetism, iron, lead, glass, linen, silk, cotton ; 
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the makers of toolsj the inventor of decimal notation^ 
the geometer^ the engineer^ the musician^ severally 
make aa easy way for all^ through unknown and im- 
possible concisions. Each man is^ by secret liking, 
connected with some district of nature, whose agent 
and interpreter heis : as Linnaeus, of plants ; Huber, 
of bees; Fries, of lichens; Van Mons, of pears; 
Dalton, of atomic forms ; Euclid, of lines; Newton, 
of fluxions* A man is a centre for nature, running 
out threads of relation through everything fluid and 
solid, material and elemental. The earth rolls, every 
clod and stone comes to the meridian: so every 
oi^an, function, acid, crystal, grain of dust, has its 
relation to the brain« It waits long, but its turn 
comes. Each plant has its parasite, and each created 
thing its lover and poet. Justice has already been 
done to steam, to iron, to wood, to coal, to loadstone, 
to iodine, to com, to cotton ; but how few materials 
aure yet used by our arts I The mass of creatures and 
of qualities are still hid and expectant. It would 
seem as if each waited, like the enchanted princess in 
flairy tales, for a destined human deliverer. Each must 
be disenchanted, and walk forth to the day in human 
shape. In the history of discovery, the ripe and 
latent truth seems to have fashioned a brain for itself. 
A magnet must be made man in some Gilbert, or 
Swedenborg, or Oersted, before the general mind 
can come to entertain its powers. 

If we limit ourselves to the first advantages, — a 
sober grace adheres to the mineral and botanic king- 
dom, which, in the highest moments of life, comes up 
as the charm of nature, the glitter of the spar, the 
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tureness of affinily^ the yeradly of angles. light 
and darkness^ heat and cold^ hanger and food^ sweet 
and 80ur^ 8olid^ liquid^ and gas^ circle us round in a 
wreath of pleasures^ and by their agreeable quarrel 
beguile the day of life. The eye repeats every day 
the first eulogy on things. — He saw that thqr were 
good. We know where to find them : and these per- 
formers are relished all the more after a little ezpe- 
rience of the pretending races. We are entitled also 
to higher advantages. Something is wanting to 
Hcience, until it has been humanized. The table of 
logarithms is one things and its vital play in botany^ 
in music^ in optics^ and architecture^ another. There 
are advancements to numbers^ anatomy^ architecture^ 
astronomy^ little suspected at firsts when by union 
of intellect and will^ they ascend into the life^ and re- 
appear in conversation^ character^ and politics. 

But this comes later. We speak now only of our 
acquaintance with them in their own sphere^ and the 
way in which Ihey seem to fascinate and draw to 
them some genius who occupies himself with one 
thing all his life long. The possibility of interpre- 
tation lies in the identity of the observer with the 
observed. Each material thing has its celestial side ; 
has its translation into the spiritual and necessary 
sphere^ where it plays a part as indestructible as an j 
other. And to these ends all things continually 
ascend. The gases gather to the solid firmament ; the 
chemic lump arrives at the plants and grows ; arrives 
at the quadruped^ and walks ; arrives at man, and 
thinks. But also the constituency determines the 
vote of the representative. He is not merely repre- 
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tentative^ but participant. Like can only be known 
1>y like. The reason why be knows about them, is, 
that lie is of tbem ; be bas just come out of nature, or 
from bang a part of that tbing. Animated chlorine 
knows of chlorine, and incarnate zinc of nnc. Their 
quality makes bis career, and be can variously pub- 
lisb their virtues^ because th^ compose bim* Man 
loade of the dust of tbe world does not forget bis 
origin. And all tbat is yet inanimate will one day 
speak and reason. Unpublisbed nature will baye its 
wbole secret told. Sball we say tbat quartz moun- 
tains win pulverize into innumerable Werners, Von 
Buchsi, and Beaumonts, and tbe laboratory of tbe 
atmosphere bolds in solution I know not what Ber- 
zeHnsea and Davys ? 

Thus we sit by tbe fire, and take bold on tbe poles 
of tbe earth. This gtmn-omnipresence supplies the 
imbedlily of our condition. In one of those celestial 
days wben beaven and eartb meet and adorn each 
other, it seems a poverty tbat we can only spend it* 
once : we wish for a tbousand beads, a tbousand bo- 
di^^ that we migbt celebrate its immense beauty in 
many ways and places. Is this fancy? Well, in 
good £dtb we are multiplied by our proxies. How 
easily we adopt their labors ! Every ship tbat comes 
to America got its chart from Columbus. Every 
novel is a debtor to Homer. Every carpenter who 
sbaves witb a fore-plane borrows tbe genius of a for- 
gotten inventor. life is girt all round witb a zodiac 
of sciences, tbe contribution of men who have perished 
to add their point of ligbt to our sky. Engineer, 
broker^ jurist, pbysician, moralist, tbeologian, and 
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reveiy mar.^ inasmuch as he has any sdenoe, is a de- 
^^ finer and map-maker of the latitudes and longitudes 
of our condition. These road-builders on eveiy hand 
enrich us. We must extend the area of lifi^ and 
multiply our relations. We are as much gainers 
by finding a new property in the old earth as by 
\ acquiring a new planet. 

We are too passive in the reception of these mate- 
rial or semi-material aids. We must not be sacks 
and stomachs. To ascend one step ; — ^we are better 
served through our sympathy. Activity is conta^ 
gious. Looking where others look^ and conversing 
with the same things^ we catch the charm which lured 
them. Napoleon said^ You must not fight too often 
with one enemy^ or you will teach him all your art of 
war. Talk much with any man of vigorous mind, 
and we acquire very fieist the habit of looking at things 
in the same light, and, on each occurrence, we anti- 
cipate his thought. 

Men are helpful through the intellect and the 
affections. Other help I find a false appearance. If 
you affect to give me bread and fire, I perceive that 
I pay for it the full price, and at last it leaves me as 
it found me, neither better nor worse ; but all mental 
and moral force is a positive good. It goes out firom 
you, whether you will or not, and profits me whom you 
never thought of. I cannot even hear of personal 
vigor of any kind, great j)ower of performance, with- 
out fresh resolution. We are emulous of all that man 
can do. Cecilys saying of Sir Walter Raleigh, ^^ I 
know that he can toil terribly,^^ is an electric touch. 
So are Clarendon's portraits,— of Hampden ; '' who 
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IBS of an industry and vigilance not to be tired out 
Mr wearied by the most laborious, and of parts not to 
be imposed on by tbe most subtle and sharp, and of 
ft personal courage equal to bis best parts /^— of 
Falkland, — ^^wbo was so severe an adorer of truth, 
that he could as easOy have given himself leave to 
steal as to dissemble.'^ We cannot read Plutarcb 
without a tingling of the blood; and I accept the 
saying of the Chinese Mendus: ''A sage is the in- 
structor of a hundred ages. When the manners of 
Loo are heard o^ the stupid become intelligent^ and 
tiie wavering, determined/' 

This is the moral of Inography : yet it is hard for 
d^arted men to touch the quick like our own com- 
panions, whose names may not last as long. What 
is be whom I never think of? whilst in every soli- 
tude are those who succour our genius, and stimulate 
us in wonderful manners. There is a power in love 
to divine another's destiny better than that other 
can, and by heroic encouragements to hold him to 4 
his task. What has friendship so signal as its 
sublime attraction to whatever virtue is in us 7 We 
will never more think cheaply of ourselves or of life. 
We are piqued to some purpose, and the industry of 
the diggers on the railroad will not again shame 
us. 

Under this head, too, falls that homage, very pure, 
as I think, which all ranks pay to the hero of the 
day, — ^from Coriolanns and Gracchus, down to Pitt, 
Lafayette, Wellington, Webster, Lamartine. Hear 
the shouts in the street I The people cannot see 
bim enongb. They delight in a man. Here is A 
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head and a trunk I What a front; what e^et; 
lantean shoulders; and the whole carriage heroi^ 
with equal inward force to guide the great machine/ 
This pleasure of full expression to that which in dieir 
private experience is usually cramped and obstructed, 
runs also much higher^ and is the secret of the 
reader's joy in literaiy genius. Nothing is kept 
back : there is fire enough to fuse the mountain of 
ore. Shakspeare's principal merit may be cony^edi 
in sayings that he of all men best understands the 
English language^ and can say what he will. Tet 
these unchoked channels and floodgates of expression 
are only health or fortunate constitution. Shak* 
speare's name suggests other and purely inteDectnal 
benefits. 

Senates and sovereigns have no compliment witli 
their medals^ swords^ and armorial coats, like the 
addressing to a human beings thoughts out of a cer- 
tain height, and presupposing his intelligence. This 
honor, which is possible in personal intercourse 
scarcely twice in a lifetime, genius perpetually pays^ 
contented if now and then in a century the proffer 
is accepted. The indicators of the values of matter 
are degraded to a sort of cooks and confectioners on 
the appearance of the indicators of ideas. Grenius is 
the naturalist or geographer of the supersensible re^ 
gions^ and draws their map ; and, by acquainting ns 
with new fields of activity, cools our affection for the 
old. These are at once accepted as the reality, of 
which the world we have conversed with is the 
show. 

We go to the gymnasium and swimming-school to 
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see the pqwti and beauty of tiie body: tliere is the 
like pleasure and a higher benefit from witnessing 
intellectual feats of all kinds^ as feats of memory, of 
mathematical combination, great power of abstrac- 
tion, the transmutings of the imagination, even Ter- 
satilily, and concentration, as these acts expose the 
invisible organs and members of the mind, which 
respond, member for member, to the parts of the 
body* For we thus enter a new gymnasium, and 
learn to choose men by their truest marks, taught, 
with Plato, ^' to choose those who can without aid 
from the eyes, or any other sense, proceed to truth 
and to being/' Foremost among these activities are 
the summersaults, spells, and resurrections, wrought 
by the imagination. When this wakes, a man seems 
to multiply ten times or a thousand times his force, 
it opens the delicious sense of indeterminate size, 
and inspires an audacious mental habit« We are as 
elastic as the gas of gunpowder, and a sentence in a 
book, or a word dropped in conversation, sets free 4 
mr fietncy, and instantly our heads are bathed with 
:a]axies, and our feet tread the floor of the Pit. And 
lis benefit is real, because we are entitled to these 
dargements, and, once having passed the bounds, 
aU never again be quite the miserable pedants we 
re. J 

rhe high functions of the intellect are so allied, 
\ some imaginative power usually appears in all 
lent minds : even in arithmeticians of the first 
, but especially in meditative men of an intuitive 
of thought. This class serVe us, so that they 
the perception of identity and the perception 
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of reaction. The eyes of Plato^ Shakspeare, Sweden 
borg, Ooethe, noFer shut on either of these laws 
The perception of these laws is a kind of metre o 
the mind. The little are little through failure to se 
tiiem. 

Even these feasts have their surfeit. Our deligh 
in Reason degenerates into idolatry of tiie heral^ 
Especially when a mind of powerful method ha^ 
instructed men^ we find the examples of oppressionw 
The dominion of Aristotle, the Ptolemaic astronomy, 
the credit of Luther^ of Bacon^ of Locke; in reli« 
gion^ the history of hierarchies^ of saints^ and the 
sects which have taken the name of each founder, 
are in point. Alas, every man is such a victim. The 
imbecility of men is always inviting-lhfi.impudenoe 
of power. It is the delight of vulgar talent to 
dazzle and bind the beholder : but true genius seeks 
to defend us from itself. True genius will not im- 
poverish, but will liberate, and add new senses. If 
a wise man should appear in our village^ he would 
create in those who conversed with him a new con- 
sciousness of wealth, by opening their eyes to unob- 
served advantages : he would establish a sense of 
immoveable equality, calm us with assurances that 
we could not be cheated ; as every one would discern 
the checks and guarantees of condition, a new celes- 
tial geometry. The rich would see theii* mistakes 
and poverty ; the poor, their escapes and their re- 
sources. 

But nature brings all this about in due time. 
Rotation is her remedy. The soul is impatient of 
masters, and eager for change. Housekeepers say 
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of a domestic who has been Talaable, ^ She had 
lived with me long enough/ We are tendendes^ 
or rather symptoms, and none of us complete. We 
touch and go, and sip the foam of many lives. Rota- 
tion is the law of nature. When nature removes a 
great man, people explore the horizon for a suc- 
cessor ; but none comes, and none wilL His class 
is extinguished with him. In some other and quite 
different field, the next man will appear; not Jeffer* 
son, not Franklin, but now a great salesman ; then 
a road-contractor ; then a student of fishes ; then 
a buffalo-hunting explorer ; or a semi-savage western 
general. Thus we make a stand against our rougher 
masters : but against the best there is a finer remedy. 
Th e po wer which they communicate is not tiieirs. 
When we are exalted by ideas, we do not owe this to 
Plato, but to the idea, to which also Plato was debtor. 
I must not forget that we have a special debt to a 
single class. Life is a scale of degrees. Between rank 
and rank of our great men, are wide intervals. Man**^ 
kind have, in all ages, attached themselves to a few 
persons, who, either by the quality of that idea they 
embodied, or by the largeness of their reception, 
were entitled to the position of leaders and law- 
givers. These teach us the qualities of primary na- 
ture^ admit us to the constitution of tilings. We 
swim, day by day, on a river of delusions, and are 
effectually amused with houses and towns in the air, 
of which the men about us are dupes. But life is a 
sincerily. In lucid intervals, we say, ' Let there be 
an entrance open for me into realities; I have worn 
the fooPs cap too long.^ We will know the meaning 
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of our economies and politics* (Hve us the dpher^ 
and if persons and things are scores of a celestial 
mnsic^ let us read off the strains. We have been, 
cheated of our reason: yet there ha^e been sane 
men who enjoined a rich and related existence^ 
What they know^ they know for us. liVith each new 
mind a new secret of nature transpires^ nor can the 
bible be closed until the last great man is bom. 

These men correct the delirium of the animal 
spirits^ make us considerate^ and engage us to new 
aims andpowera. The veneration of mankind selects 
these for the highest place. Witness the multitude 
of statues^ pictures and memorials which recall their 
genius in every city^ village^ house and ship. 

'' Ever their phantoms arise before ram, 
Our loftier brothers, but one in blood. 
At bed and table they lord it o*er ui. 

With looks of beauty and words of good." 

How shall I illustrate the distinctive benefit of ideas, 
the service rendered by those who introduce moral 
truths into the general mind ? I am plagued in all 
my living with a perpetual tariff of prices. If I work 
in my garden^ and prune an apple tree^ I am well 
enough entertained^ and could continue indefinitdy 
in the like occupation. But it comes to mind that a 
day is gone^ and I have got this precious nothing 
done. I go to Boston or New York^ and run up 
and down on my affairs ; they are sped^ but so is the 
day. I am vexed by the recollection of this price I 
have paid for a trifling advantage. I remember the 
peau (Tane, on which whoso sat should have his 
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dedxe^ but a piece of the skin was gone for eveiy 
ifuih. X go to a convention of philantliropists. Do 
what T can, I cannot keep my eyes off the clock. 
But if there should appear in the company some 
gentle soul who knows litle of persons or parties, 
of Carolina or Cuba, but who announces a law that 
disposes these particulars, and so certifies me of the 
equity which checkmates every false player, bank- 
rupts every self-seeker, and apprises me of my inde- 
pendence on any conditions of country, or time, or 
human body, that man liberates me ; I forget the 
dock : I pass out of the sore relation to persons : I 
am healed of my hurts : I am made immortal by 
apprehending my possession of incorruptible good. 
Here is great competition of rich and poor. We live 
in a market, where is only so much wheat, or wood, 
or land ; and if I have so much more, every other 
must have so much less. I seem to have no good, 
without breach of good manners. Nobody is glad 
in the gladness of another, and our system is one of i 
war, of an injurious superiority. Every child of the 
Saxon race is educated to wish to be first. It is our 
system : and a man comes to measure his greatness 
by the regrets and envies and hatreds of his compe- 
titors. But in these new fields, there is room ; here 
are no self-esteems, no exclusions. 

I admire great men of all classes, those who stand 
for facts, and for thoughts ; I like rough and smooth ; 
'^ Scourges of 6od,'^ and ^^ Darlings of the human 
race;'' I like the first Caesar; and Charles V. of 
Spain ; and Charles XII. of Sweden ; Richard Plan- 
taganet; and Bonaparte in France. I applaud a 
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sufficient man, an officer eqoal to his office; captain^ 
miniBten^ senators: I like a master stan^ng firm on 
legs of iron^ wdl bom, rich, handsome^ eloqneiit^ 
loaded with advantages, drawing all men by fascina» 
tion into tributaries and supporters of bis powor. 
Sword and staffs or talent sword-like or staff-like^ 
cany on the woik of the world. But I find him 
greater^ when he can abolish himself and all heroes^ 
by letting in this element of reason, irrespective of 
persons, this subtilizer, and irresistible upward fiuroe^ 
into our thought, destroying individualism ; the power 
so great that the potentate is nothing. Then he ia 
a monarch who gives a constitution to his people ; a 
pontiff, who preaches the equality of souls, and xe» 
leases his servants from their barbarous homages; 
an emperor, who can spare his empire. 

But I intended to specify with a little minuteness 
two or three points of service. Nature never spares 
the opium or nepenthe, but wherever she mars her 
creature with some deformity or defect, lays her pop- 
pies plentifully on the bruise, and the sufferer goes 
joyfully through life, ignorant of the ruin, and inca* 
pable of seeing it, though all the world point their 
finger at it every day. The worthless and offendve 
members of society, whose existence is a social pest, 
invariably think themselves the most ill-used people 
alive, and never get over their astonishment at tiie 
ingratitude and selfishness of their contemporaries. 
Our globe discovers its hidden virtues not only in 
heroes and archangels, but in gossips and nurses. Is 
it not a rare contrivance that lodged the due inertia 
in every creature, the conserving, resisting energy, 
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t\ie anger at being waked or changed ? Altogetlier 
independent of the intellectual force in each^ is Hhe 
piide of opiiiion, the aecurity that we are right. Not 
fhe feet>le8t grandam^ not the mowing idiot, bat 
uses what spark of perception and faculty is left, to 
chnckle and triumph in his or her opinion over the 
absurdities of all the rest. Difference from me is the 
measure of absurdity. Not one has a misgiving of 
being wrong. Was it not a bright thought that 
made things cohere with this bitumen, fastest off 
cements ? . But in the midst of this chuckle of sdf- 
gratulation^ some figure goes by, which Thersites too 
can love and admire. This is he that should marshal 
us the way we were going. There is no end to his aid* * 
Without Plato, we should almost lose our fidth in the 
possibility of a reasonable book. We seem to want 
but one, but we want one. We love to assodate with 
heroic persons, since our receptivity is unlimited, and, 
with the great our thoughts and manners easily be- 
come great. We are all wise in capadty, though so i 
few menergy. There needs but one wise man in a 
company, and all are wise, so rapid is the contagion. 

Great men are thus a coUyrium to clear our eyes 
from egotism, and enable us to see other people and 
their works. But there are vices and follies incident 
to whole populations and ages. Men resemble their 
contemporaries, even more than their progenitors. It 
is observed in old couples, or in persons who have 
been housemates for a course of years, that they 
grow alike, and, if they should live long enough, we 
should not be able to know them apart. Nature abhors 
these complaisances, which threaten to melt the world 
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into alompy and liartens to break np audi mandTin 
agglntinationt. The like assimilation goes on be- 
tween men of the sametown^ of the same sect, of Hhe 
same political party: and the ideas of the time are in 
the air, and infect all who breathe it. Viewed from 
any highprant, this city of NewTork, ycmder city of 
London, the western dTiliaation, wonld seem a bundle 
of insanities. We keep each other in conntenance;^ 
and exasperate by emulation the frenqr of tiie time. 
The shield against the stingings of conscience, is^ the 
universal practice, or our contemporaries. Again; it 
is very easyto be as wise and good as your companiona* 
Weleam of our contemporaries what they know, with- 
out effort, and almost through the pores of the skin. 
We catch it by sympathy, or as a wife arriyes at the 
intellectual and moral devations of her husband. 
But we stop where they stop. Very hardly can we 
take another step. The great, or such as held of na- 
ture, and transcend fashions, by their fidelity to uni- 
versal ideas, are saviours from these federal errorsiy 
and defend us from our contemporaries. They are 
the exceptions which we want, where all grows alike. 
A foreign greatness is the antidote for cabalism. 

Thus we feed on genius, and refresh ourselves from 
too much conversation with our mates, and exult in 
the depth of nature in that direction in which he 
leads us. What indemnification is one great man 
for populations of pigmies! Every mother wishea 
one son a genius, though all the rest should be me- 
diocre. But a new danger appears in the excess of 
influence of the great man. His attractions warp ua 
from our place. We have become underlings and 
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inteUectoal suicides^ Ah ! yonder in the liorizon is 
our YeTp ;^^ther great men^ new qualities^ connta- 
weights and eheeks on each other. We cloy of the 
honey of each peculiar greatness. Every hero be- 
comes a bore at last. Perhaps Voltaire was not bad* 
hearted, yet he said of the good Jesus, even, '^ I 
pray you, let me never hear that man^s name again.^' 
They cry up the virtues of George Washington ; — 
'^ Damn George Washington V* is the poor Jacobin^s 
whole speech and confutation. But it is human 
nature's indispensable defence. The centripetence 
augments the centiifugence. We balance one man 
with his opposite, and the health of the state depends 
on the see-saw. 

There is however a speedy limit to the use of 
heroes. Every genius is defended from approach by 
quantities of unavailableness. They are very attrac- 
tive, and seem at a distance our own : but we are 
hindered on all sides from approach. The more we 
are drawn, the more we are repelled. There is some-^ 
thing not solid in the good that is done for us. The 
best discovery the discoverer makes for himself. It 
has something unreal for his companion, until he too 
has substantiated it. It seems as if the Deity dressed 
each soul which he sends into nature in certain vir- 
tues and powers not communicable to other men, 
and, sending it to perform one more turn through 
the drcle of beings, wrote '^ Not transferable/^ and 
'' Good far this trip anly/^ on these garments of the 
souL There is somewhat deceptive about the inter- 
course of minds. The boundaries are invisible, but 
they are never crossed. There is such goodwill to 
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impart, and such goodwill to recdTe, that each 
threatais to become the other; but the law of indi- 
viduality collects its secret strength ; you are 701^ 
and I am I, and so we remain* 

For nature wishes everything to remain itself and, 
whilst every individual strives to grow and exclude^ 
and to exclude and grow to the extremities of tiie 
universe, and to impose the law of its being on every 
other creature, nature steadily aims to protect each 
against every other. Each is self-defended« Nothing 
is more marked than the power by which individuals 
are guarded from individuals, in a world where every 
benefactor becomes so easily a malefactor, only bj 
continuation of his activity into places wbere it is 
not due ; where children seem so much at the mercy 
of their foolish parents, and where almost all men 
are too social and interfering. We rightly speak of 
the guardian angels of children* How superior in 
their security from infusions of evil persons, from 
vulgarity, and second thought I they shed their own 
abxmdant beauty on the objects they behold. There* 
fore they are not at the mercy of such poor educators 
as we adults. If we huff and chide them, they soon 
come not to mind it, and get a self-reliance : and if 
we indulge them to folly, they leam the limitation 
elsewhere. 

We need not fear excessive influence. A more 
generous trust is permitted. Serve the great. Stick 
at no humiliation. Grudge no office thou canst ren* 
der. Be the limb of their body, the breath of their 
mouth. Compromise thy egotism: who cares for 
that, so thou gain aught wider and nobler. Never 
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nund the taunt of Boswellism : the devotion may 
eanly be greater than the wretehed pride which is 
guarding its own skirts. Be another : not thyself 
but a Platonist; not a soul, but a Christian; not a 
naturalist, but a Cartesian; not a poet, but a Shak* 
sperian. In yain : the wheels of tendenqr will not 
stop, nor will all the forces of inertia, fear, or of love 
itself, hold thee there. On, and for ever onward I 
The microscope observes a monad or wheel-insect 
among the infusories circulating in water. Presently 
a dot appears on the animal, which enlarges to a slit, 
and it becomes two perfect animals. The ever-pro- 
ceeding detachment appears not less in all thought 
and in sociely. Children think they cannot live 
without their parents: but long before they are 
aware of it, the black dot has appeared, and the de* 
tachment taken place. Any accident will now reveal 
to them their independence. 

But great men: the word is injurious. Is there 
caste ? is there fate ? What becomes of the promise 
to virtue ? The thoughtful youth laments the super- 
fioBtation of nature. ^ Generous and handsome,^ he 
says, ^ is your hero ; but look at yonder poor Paddy, 
whose country is his wheelbarrow ; look at his whole 
nation of Paddies.' Why are the masses, from the 
dawn of lustory down, food for knives and powder? 
The idea dignifies a few leaders, who have sentiment, 
opinion, love, and self-devotion, and they make war and 
death sacred ; — but what for the wretches whom they 
hire and kill ? — ^The cheapness of man is every day's 
tragedy. It is as real a loss that others should be low, 
as that we should be low : — ^for we must have society. 
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Is it a reply to tliese suggestionsj to say^ sodety is 
a Pestalozzian scliool : all are teachers and piipib m 
torn. We are equally senred by recdving and hj 
imparting. Men who know the same things are not 
long the best company for each other. Bnt bring to 
each an intelligent person of another experience^ and 
it is as if yon let off water firom a lake by cutting a 
lower basin. It seems a mechanical advantage^ and 
great benefit it is to each speaker, as he can now 
paint out his thought to himself. We pass Tery fiat 
in our personal moods from dignify to dependence. 
And if any appear never to assume the chair, bnt 
always to stand and senre, it is because we do not see 
the company in a sufficiently long period for €b» 
whole rotation o£ parts to come about. As to what 
we call the masses, and common men ; — ^there are no 
common men. All men are at last of a sise^ and 
true art is only possible on the conriction that every 
talent has its apotheosis somewhere. Fair play 
and an open field, and freshest laurels to all who 
have won them ! but heaven reserves an equal scope 
for every creature. Each is uneasy until he has pro* 
duced his private ray unto the concave spher^ and 
beheld his talent also in its last nobility and exalta- 
tion. The heroes of the hour are relatively great ; 
of a faster growth ; or they are such in whom, at tiie 
moment of success, a quality is ripe which is then in 
request. Other days will demand other qualities. 
Some rays escape the common observer, and want a 
finely-adapted eye. Ask the great man if there be 
none greater? His companions are: and not the 
less great, but the more, that society cannot 
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them. Nature never sends a great man into the 
planet, without confiding the secret to another soul. 

One gracious fact emerges from these studies, that 
there is true ascension in our love. The reputations 
of the nineteenth century will one day be quoted to 
prove its barbarism. The genius of humanity is the 
real subject, whose biography is written in our annals. 
We must infer much, and supply many chasms in the 
»eonl. The U.to.7 <^th. ^Wer« i. .ymptom.tie, 
and life is mnemonical. No man in all the proces- 
sion of famous men is reason or illumination, or that 
essence we were looking for ; but an exhibition in 
some quarter of new possibilities. Could we one 
day complete the immense figure which these flagrant 
points compose! The study of many individuals 
leads us to an elemental region wherein the indivi- 
dual is lost, or wherein all touch by their summits. 
Thought and feeling that break out there, cannot be 
impounded by any fence of personality. This is the 
key to the(pdwer^of the greatest men, — ^their spirit 
diffuses itself. A new qualify of mind travels by 
night and by day in concentric circles from its origin, 
and publishes itself by unknown methods; the union 
of all minds appears intimate ; what gets admission 
to one, cannot be kept out of any other : the smallest 
acquisition of truth or of energy in any quarter is 
so much good to the commonwealth of souls. If 
the disparities of talent and position vanish, when 
the individuals are seen in the duration which is 
necessary to complete the career of each ; even more 
awifUy the seeming injustice disappears, when we 
ascend to the central identity of all the individuals. 
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and know that they are made of the lobstanoe mbadk 
ordaineth and doeUu 

^e genius of hnmanily is the right pmnt of view 
0f history. The qualities abide : the men who ex- 
hibit them, have now more, now less, and past away ; 
the qualities remain on another brow. No eiqperienoe 
is more familiar. Once you saw phoenixes : tibey are 
gone : the world is not therefore disenchanted. The 
vessels on which you read sacred emblems, turn oat 
to be common pottery; but the sense of the pctuxes 
is sacred, and you may still read them transferred to 
the walls of the world. For a time our teachers 
serve us personally, as metres or milestones of pro- 
gress. Once they were angels of knowledge, and 
their figures touched the sky. Then we drew near^ 
saw their means, culture, and limits, they yielded 
their place to other geniuses. Happy if a few names 
remain so high that we have not been able to read 
them nearer, and age and comparison have not 
robbed them of a ray. But, at last we shall cease to 
labk in men for completeness, and content us with 
their social and delegated qualify. All that respects 
the individual is temporary and prospective, like the 
individual himself, who is ascending out of his limits 
into a catholic existence. 

We have never come at the true and best benefit 
of any genius, so long as we believe him an ori^nal 
force. In the moment when he ceases to help us as 
a cause, he begins to help us more as an effect ; then 
he appears as the exponent of a vaster mind and wilL 
The opake self becomes transparent with the ligbt of 
the First Cause. 
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Yet within the limits of human edacation and 
agenc^j we may say, great men exist that there may 
be greater men. The destiny of organized nature is 
amelioration, and who can tell its limits ? It is for 
man to tame the chaos : on every side^ whilst he 
lires, to scatter the seeds of science and of song, that 
climate, com, animals, men, may be milder, and the 
germs of love and benefit may be multiplied. 



PLATO; 

OB, 

THE PHILOSOPHER. 



G books^ Plato only is entitled to Omar's 
fanatical compliment to the Koran, when lie said, 
'^ Burn the libraries ; for their value is in this book.^ 
These sentences contain the culture of nationa; 
these are the comer-stone of schools: these are 
the foxmtain-head of literatures. A disdpline it 
is in logic; arithmetic; taste; synmietry; poetiy; 
language; rhetoric; ontology; morals, or practical 
wisdom. There was never such range of speculation. 
Out of Plato come all things that are still written 
and debated among men of thought. Great hayoc 
makes he among our originalities. We have reached 
the mountain from which all these drift boulders 
were detached. The Bible of the learned for twenty- 
two hundred years^ every brisk young man who says 
in succession fine things to each reluctant genera- 
tion^ Boethius^ B4ibelais^ Erasmus^ Bruno^ Locke, 
Brousseau, Alfieri, Coleridge, — ^is some reader of 
Plato, translating into the vernacular wittily his good 
things. Even the men of grander proportion snflTer 
some deduction from the misfortune (shall I say?) of 

c2 
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coming after tliis exhausting generalizer ; — St An* 
gostine, Copernicus^ Newton, Belimen, Swedenboig^ 
Goethe, are likewise his debtors, and must say after 
him. For it is fair to credit the broadest generalizer 
with all the particulars deducible from his thesis. 

Plato is philosophy, and philosophy Plato, — at 
once the glory and the shame of mankind, — since 
ndther Saxon nor Roman have availed to add any 
idea to his categories. No wife, no children, had he, 
and the thinkers of all civilized nations are his pos- 
terity, and are tinged with his mind. How many 
great men Nature is incessantly sending up out of 
night to he Ms men, Platonists ! Tlie Alexandrians, 
a constellation of genius ; the Elizabethans, not less: 
Sir Thomas More, Henry !More, John Hales, John 
Smith, Lord Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, Ralph Cudworth, 
Sydenham, Thomas Taylor ; — Marcilius Ficinus, 
and Picus Miraiidola. Calvinism is in his Phsedo : 
Christianity is in it. l^Iahometism draws all its phi- 
losophy, in its hand-book of morals, the Akhlak-y* 
Jalaly, firom him. Mysticism finds in Plato all its 
texts. Thisdtizen of a town in Greece is no villager 
nor patriot. An Englishman reads and says, ^ how 
English !^ a Gterman, ^ how Teutonic / an Italian, 
^ how Roman and how Greek !^ As they say that 
Hden of Argos had that universal beauty, that every 
body felt related to her, so Plato seems to a reader 
in New England, an American genius. His broad 
humanity transcends all sectional lines. This range 
of Plato instructs us what to think of the vexed 
question concerning his reputed works, what are 
genuine what spurious. It is singular that wherever 
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we find a man higher by a whole head than any d 
his contemporaries^ it is sore to oome into doidi^ 
what are his real works. Thus with Homer, Plato^ 
BaffSaelle, Shakspeare. For these men magnetin 
their contemporaries, so that their companions cu 
do for them what they can never do for 
and the great man does thus live in several 
and write, or paint, or act^ by many hands; and afta 
some time, it is not easy to say wlmt is the anthentk 
work of the master^ and what is only of his schooL 

iPlato, too^ like every great man, consumed his owi 
times. What is a great man, but one of great affi 
nities, who takes np into himself all arts, sdenoes;, d 
knowables, as his food? he can spare nothing; hi 
pan dispose of every thing. What is not goodfii 
(virtue is good for knowledge. Hence his oontem 
poraries tax him with plagiarism. But the inventa 
only knows how to borrow : and society is glad ti 
forget the innumerable laborers who ministered ti 
tMs architect, and reserves all its gratitude for him 
When we are praising Plato^ it seems we are praimnj 
quotations from Solon, and Sophron, and Philolaui 
Be it so. Every book is a quotation; and ever 
house is a quotation out of all forests, mines, ani 
stone quarries : and every man is a quotation firon 
all his ancestors : and this grasping inventor puts a] 
nations under contribution. 

Plato absorbed the learning of his times, — Phik 
laus, Timaeus, Herodotus, Parmenides, and whs 
else : then his master Socrates ; and, finding himsd 
still capable of a larger synthesis, — beyond all ei 
ample then or since — ^he travelled into Italy, to gai 
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what Pytbagoras had for him ; then into Egypt, and 
perhaps still farther east, to import the other element, 
which Europe wanted, into the European mind. 

This breadth entitles him to stand as the repre^ 
sentaiiye of philosophy. He says in the Republic, 
'^ Such a genius as phOosophers must of necessity 
have, is wont but seldom in all its parts to meet in 
one man ; but its different parts generally spring up 
in different persons.'^ Every man who would do any- 
thing wdl^ must come to it firom a higher ground; 
a philosopher must be more than a philosopher. 
Tlato is clothed with the powers of a poet ; stands 
upon the highest place of the poet ; and (though I 
doubt he wanted the dedsive gift of lyric expression) 
mainly is not a poet^ because he chose to use the 
poetic ^ft to an ulterior purpose. 

Great gemuses have the shortest biographies. 
Their cousins can tell you notluug about them. They 
lived in their writing, and tiieir house and street life 
was trivial and common-place. If you would know 
their tastes and complexions^ the most admiring of 
their readers most resembles them. Plato, especially, 
has no external biography. If he had lover, wife, or 
children, we hear nothing of them. He groimd them 
all into paint. As a good chimney bums its smoke, 
so a philosopher converts the value of all his fortunes 
into his intellectual performances. 

He was bom 430 a.c, about the time of the death 
€»f Pericles ; was of patrician connection in his times 
and cily ; and is said to have had an early inclination 
fiir war : but, in his twentieth year, meeting with 
Socrates, was easily dissuaded from this pursuit, and 
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remained for ten years his scholar^ nntil the death of 
Socrates. He then went to M^;ara; accepted the 
invitations of Dion^ and of Dionysins^ to tiie oonrt of 
Sicily; and went thither three times^ though yvj 
capridonsly treated. He travelled into Itafy; thai 
into Egypt^ where he stayed a long time; some ssy 
three, — some say, thirteen years. It is said, he weai 
£Euther, into Babylonia; this is nncertain. Betnm* 
ing to Athens, he gave lessons in the Academy to 
those whom his fame drew thither ; — and died, as we 
have received it, in the act of writing, at eighly-one 
years. 

Bnt the biography of Plato is interior. We axe to 
account for the supreme elevation of this man in the 
intellectual history of our race : how it happens tiiat^ 
in proportion of the culture of men, they become 
his scholars : that, as our Jewish Bible has implanted 
itself in the table-talk and household life of eveiy 
man and woman in the European and American 
nations, so the writings of Plato have pre-occiqpied 
every school of learning, every lover of thought, every 
Church, every poet, making it impossible to think on 
certain levels, except through him. He stands be- 
tween the truth and every man's mind, and has 
almost impressed language and the primary forms of 
thought with his name and seal. I am struck in 
reading him, with the extreme modemness of his style 
and spirit. Here is the germ of that Europe we 
know so weU, in its long history of arts and arms; 
here are all its traits already discernible in the mind 
of Plato ; — ^and in none before him. It has opened 
itself since into a hundred histories, but has added 
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no new element. This perpetual modemness is the 
measure ci merit in erery work of art; since the 
author €»f it was not misled by anything shortliyed or ^ 
locals but abode by real and abiding traits. How , 
Plato came thus to be Europe^ and philosophy^ and 
almost literature, is the problem for us to solye. ' 
This eould not have liappened without a sound, 
sincere, and catholic man, able to honour at the same 
time the ideal, or laws of the mind, and fate, or the 
order of nature. The first period of a nation, as of 
an individual, is the period of unconscious strength. 
Chfldren cry, and scream, and stamp with fury, un- 
able to express their desires: as soon as they can 
speak and tell their want, and the reason of it, they 
become gentle. In adult life, whilst the perceptions 
are obtuse, men and women talk vehemently and 
superlatively, blunder and quarrel: their manners 
are full of desperation, their speech is full of oaths. 
As soon as with culture, things have deared up a 
little, and they see them no longer in lumps and 
masses, but accurately distributed, th^ desist from 
that weak vehemence, and expldn their meaning in 
detaiL If the tongue bad not been framed for arti- 
culation, man would still be a beast in the forest. 
The same weakness and want, on a higher plane, 
occurs daily in the education of ardent young men 
and women. ^Ab! you don't understand me: I 
have never met witb one who comprehends me ^ 
and they sigh and weep, write verses, and walk alone, 
— firalt of power to express their precise meaning. 
In a month or two, through the favor of their good 
genius, they meet some one so related, as to assist 
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their volcanic estate^ and, good communication being 
once established, they are thenceforward good dti* 
yt^uB. It is ever thus. The progress is to aoeoraiqyy 
to skin, to truth, from b^nd forbe. 

There is a moment hi the history of every nation,* 
when, proceeding out of this brute youth, the per* 
oeptive powers reach their ripeness, and have not yet 
become microscopic, so tliat man, at that instant, 
extends across the entire scale, and with his feet still 
planted on the immense forces of Night, converses 
by his eyes and brain with solar and stellar creation. 
That is the moment of adult hcaltli, the culmination 
of power. Such is tlie history of Europe, in all 
points, and such in pliilosophy. Its early reoordsi, 
almost perished^ are of the immigrations from Asia, 
brin^g uitli them the dreams of barbarians; a 
confusion of crude notions of morals and of natural 
philosophy, gradually subsiding, tlirougli tiie partial 
insight of single teaclici*s. Before Pericles, came the 
seven wise musters, and we have the b^iuiings of 
geometry, metaphysics and ethics: then the par- 
tialists, — deducing the origin of tilings from flux or 
water; or from air; or from fire; or frt>m mind. 
All mix with these causes, mythologic pictures. At 
last comes Plato, tlie distributor, who needs no bar- 
baric paint, or tattoo, or wliooping, for he can define. 
He leaves with Asia the vast and superlative ; he is 
the arrival of accuracy and intelligence. ^^ He shall 
be as a god to me M'ho can rightly divide and de- 
fine.'^ 

This defining is philosophy. Philosophy is the 
account which the human mind gives to itself of the 
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constitution of the worlcL Two cardinal facts lie a$ 
the base^ — ^the One; and the Two: !• Unity op 
Identity ; and^ 2. Variety. We unite all things iMr 
perceiving the law which pervades them^ by perceiv- 
ing their superfidal differences^ and their profound 
resemblances. But eveiy mental act, — this very 
perception of identity or oneness^ recognizes the dif- 
ference of things ; oneness and otherness. It is im^ 
possible to speak^ or to thinks without embracing 
both. The mind is urged to ask for one cause of 
many effects ; then for the cause of that ; and again 
the cause^ diving still into the profound ; self-assured 
that it shall arrive at an absolute and sufficient one^ 
a one that shall be alL '^ In the midst of the sun is 
the lights in the midst of the light is tmth^ and in the 
midst of truth is the unperishable being/^ say the 
Yedas. All philosophy of east and west has the same 
centripetence. Urged by an opposite necessity^ the 
mind returns from the one^ to that which is not one^ 
but other or many^ from cause to effect^ and affirms 
the necessary existence of variety^ the self-existence 
of both^ as each is involved in the other. These 
strictly-blended dements^ it is the problem of thought 
to separate and to reconcile. Their existence is 
mutually contradictory and exclusive; and each so 
fast slides into the other, that we can never say what 
is one^ and what it is not. The Proteus is as nimble 
in the highest^ as in the lowest grounds^ — when we 
contemplate the one^ the true^ the good^ — as in the 
surfiEices and extremities of matter. 

In all nations^ there are minds which incline to 
dwell in the conception of the fundamental Unity. 
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The raptures of prayer and eertaqr of devotion Iom 
all being in one Being. This tendenqr finds its 
highest expression in the religious writings of the 
East, and chiefly in the Indian scriptures, — ^in the 
Yedas, the Bhagavat Geeta, and the Vishnu Purana. 
Those writings contain little else than this idea^ and 
they rise to pure and sublime strains in celebrating 
it. The SamCj the Same : friend and foe are of one 
stuff; the ploughman, the plough, and the furrow, 
are of one stuff; and the stuff is sucli and so much 
that the variations of form are unimportant. ^ Toa 
are fit,^^ (says the supreme Krishna to a sage,) ^to 
apprehend that you are not distinct from me. That 
which I am, thou art, and that also is this worldj 
with its gbds^ and heroes, and mankind. Men con- 
template distinctions, because they are stupified witii 
ignorance.^' — ^^ The words I and mine constitute 
ignorance. What is the great end of all, you shall 
now learn from me. It is soul, one in all bodieSj 
pervading, uniform^ perfect, pre-eminent over nature, 
and exempt from birth, growth, and decay, omni* 
present^ made up of true knowledge, independent, 
unconnected with unrealities, with name, species^ 
and the rest, in time past^ present and to come 
The knowledge that this spirit, which is essentialljf 
one, is in one's own, and in all other bodies, is the 
wisdom of one who knows the unity of things. Ai 
one diffusive air passing through the perforations oi 
a flute is distinguished as the notes of a scale, so the 
nature of the great spirit is single, though its formi 
be manifold^ arising from the consequences of acts 
When the difference of the investing form, as that 0( 
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godj or tlie rest^ is destroyed^ there is no distinction.^ 
'^ The irhole world is bnt a manifestation of -YishnHy 
who is identical with all things^ and is to be r^arded 
by the wise as not differing from, bnt as the same as 
themselves. I neither am going nor coming, nor is 
my dwelling in any one place, nor art thou, thon; 
nor are others, others; nor am I, L'^ As if he had 
said, — All is for the soul, and the soul is Yishnn, and 
andstars are trannent paintings, and light 



is whitewash, and durations are deceptive!, and form 
is imprisonment, and heaven itself a decoy. That 
which the soul seeks, is, resolution into bdng above 
form, out of Tartarus, and out of heaven, liberation 
from nature* 

If speculation tends thus to a terrific unity, in 
which all things are absorbed, — action tends directiy 
backwards to diversity. The first is the course or 
gravitation of mind ; the second is the power of 
nature. Nature is the manifold. The unity absorbs 
and melts or reduces. Nature opens and creates. 
These two principles reappear and inter-penetrate all 
things, all thought: the one, the many. One is 
bang; the other intellect: one is necesdty; the 
other freedom : one is rest, the other motion : one is 
power, the other distribution : one is strength, the 
other, pleasure: one is consciousness; the other, 
definition : one, genius ; the other, talent : one ear- 
nestness; the other, knowledge: one, possession: 
the other, trade : one, caste ; the other, culture : one 
king ; the other, democracy : and if we dare carry 
these generalizations a step higher, and name the 
last tendency of both, we might say, that the end of 
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the one is escape firom otgaiiisation; pure 

and the-end of the other is the highest instmmen- 

talifjj or use of means, or, ezecntife deity. 

Each student adheres by temperament and bj 
habit to the firsts or to the second, of these gods of 
the mind. By religion, he tends to nnity; by intel- 
lecty or by the senses, to the many « A too rapd 
unification, and an excessiye appliance to parts and 
particulars, are the twin dangers of speculation. 

To this partiality the history of nations corre- 
sponded. The country of unity, of immovable in- 
stitutions, the seat of a philosophy delighting in 
abstractions, of men fiEuthful in doctrine and in 
practice to the idea of a deaf unimplorable immense 
Fate^ is Asia : and it realizes this fidth in the social 
institution of caste. On the other side, the genius 
of Europe is active and creative. It resists caste by 
culture. Its philosophy was a discipline; it is a 
land of arts, inventions^ trade, freedom* If the East 
loved infinity, the West deUghted in boundaries. 
European civilization is the triumph of talent, the 
extension of system, the sharpened understandingi 
adaptive skill, delight in forms, delight in manipula- 
tion, in comprehensible results. Pericles, Athens, 
Greece, had been working in this element with the 
joy of genius not yet chilled by any foresight of the 
detriment of an excess. They saw before them no 
sinister political economy, no ominous Malthus, no 
Paris or London, no pitiless subdivision of dasseSj 
the doom of the pinmakers, the doom of the weavers^ 
of dressers, of stockiugers, of carders, of spinners, d 
colliers ; no Ireland ; no Indian caste, superinduced 
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by the efforts of Europe to throw it off. The under- 
standing was in its health and prime. Art was in 
its splendid novelty. They cut the Pentelican marble 
as if it were snow^ and their perfect works in archi- 
tecture and sculpture seemed things of course^ not 
more difficult than the completion of a new ship at 
the Medford yards^ or new mills at LowelL These 
things are in course and may be taken for granted ; 
the Boman legion, Byzantine legislation, English 
trade, the saloons of Versailles, the cafes of Paris^ 
the steam-mill, steam-boat, steam-coach, — may all 
be seen in perspective, — ^the town meetings the ballot- 
box, thenewsjpaper and cheap press. -< 

Meantime, Plato, in Egypt and in Eastern pil- 
grimages, imbibed the idea of one Deify, in which 
all things are absorbed. The unity of Asia and i^ 
detail of Europe, the infinitude of the Asiatic soul, 
and the defining result-loving, machine-making, sur- 
face-seeking, opera-going Europe, Plato came to join, 
• and by contact to enhance the energy of each. The 
excellence of Europe and Asia are in his brain. 
Metaphysics and natural philosophy expressed the 
genius of Europe ; he substructs the religion of Asia 
as the base. In short, a balanced soul was bom, 
perceptive of the two elements. It is as easy to be 
great, as to be small. The reason why we do not at 
once believe in admirable souls, is, because they are 
not in our experience. In actual life, they are so 
rare, as to be incredible ; but, primarily, there is not 
only no presumption against them, but the strongest 
presumption in favour of their appearance. But 
whether voices were heard in the sky, or not ; whe- 
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ther bii mother or his father dreamed that theinfia 
man duld was the son of Apollo ; whether a swan 
of bees settled on his lips^ or not; a man who ood 
see two sides of a thing was bom. The wonderfi;;; 
synthesis so familiar in natnre^ the upper and tl^ 
nnder side of the medal of Jove, the union of impon 
sibilities which reappears in every object^ its real ann 
its ideal power^ was now also transferred entire U 
the consciousness of a man. 

The balanced soul came. If he loyed abstrac 
truths he saved himself by propounding the mos 
popular of all principles, the absolute good, whid 
rules rulers, and judges the judge. If he madi 
transcendental distinctions, he fortified himself b[ 
drawing all his illustrations from sources disdains 
by orators and polite conversers, from mares am 
puppies, from pitchers and soup-ladles, from cook 
and criers, the shops of potters, horse-docton 
butchers, and fishmongers. He cannot foi^ve ii 
himself a partiality; but is resolved that the tw« 
poles of thought shall appear in his statement. Hi 
argument and his sentence are self-poised and sphe 
rical. The two poles appear, yes, and become twc 
hands to grasp and appropriate their own. 

Eveiy great artist has been such by synthesis. 
Our strength is transitional, alternating, or shall! 
say, a thread of two strands. The sea-shore, sei 
seen from shore, shore seen from sea, the taste o 
two metals in contact, and our enlarged powers s 
the approach and at the departure of a friend ; th* 
experience of poetic creativeness, which is not fourn 
in staying at home, nor yet in travelling, but in tran 
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aitions from one to tbe other^ -which must tlierefofe 
be adroitly maaaged to present as much trandtional 
rai&ce as possible ; tliis command of two elements 
must explain the power and the chann of Plato. Art 
expresses the one or the same by the different. 
Thought seeks to know nnity in nnity; poetry to 
du)w it by yariefy^ that is^ always by an object or 
BymboL Plato keeps the two vases^ one of aether 
and one of pigment^ at his side^ and invariably nses 
both. Things added to things^ as statistics^ civil his- 
toiyj are mere inventories. Things used as language 
ue inexhaustibly attractive. Plato turns incessantly 
the obverse and the reverse of the medal of Jove. 

To take an example: the physical philosophers 
bad sketched each his theory of the worlds — ^the 
theoiy of atoms ; of fire^ of flux^ of spirit ; theories 
mechanical and chemical in their genius. Plato^ a 
Blaster of mathematics^ studious of all natural laws 
and causes^ feels these^ as second causes^ to be no 
^eoiies of the worlds but bare inventories and lists. 
To the study of nature^ he^ therefore^ prefixes the 
dogma : — ^^ Let us declare the cause which led the 
supreme Ordainer to produce and compose the uni- 
verse. He was good^ and he who is good has no 
liod of envy. Exempt from env}^, he wished that 
all things should be as much as possible like himself. 
Whosoever taught by wise racn^ shall admit this as 
the prime cause of the origin and foundation of the 
worlds will be in the truth/' ^^ All things are for the 
sake of the good^ and it is the cause of eveiything 
beautiful.^' This dogma animates and impersonates 
his philosophy. 
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The synthesis which makes the character of his 
mind appears in all his talents. Where there is 
great compass of wit^ we nsnally find excdHences that 
combine easily in the living man^ bnt in description 
appear incompatible. The mind of Flato is not to 
be exhibited by a Chinese catalogne, bnt is to be 
apprehended by an original mind in the exercise of 
its original power. In him the fireest abandonment 
is nnited with the predsion of a geometer. Wm 
daring ima^nation gives him the more solid grasp of 
&cts; as the birds c^ highest flight have the strongest 
alar bones. His patrician polish, his intrinsic elfr^ 
gance, edged by an irony so subtile that it stings and 
paralyses, adorn the sonndest health and strength of 
frame. According to the old sentence, '^if Jove 
should descend to the earth, be would speak in tiie 
style of Plato/* 

With this palatial air, there is for the direct aim 
of several of his works, and running through the 
tenor of them all, a certain earnestness, which mounts^ 
in the Republic, and in the Phsedo, to piety. He has 
been charged with feigning sickness at the time of tiie 
death of Socrates, but the anecdotes that have come 
down from the times attest his manly interference 
before the people in his master's behalf, since even 
the savage cry of the assembly to Plato is preferred; 
and the indignation towards popular governments in 
many of his pieces expresses a personal exasperation. 
He has a probity, a native reverence for justice and 
honor, a humanity which makes him tender for the 
superstitions of the people. Add to this, he believei 
that poetry, prophecy, and the high insight, are from 
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a wisdom of whidh man is not master ; that the gods 
never philosophize ; hut^hy a celestial mania, these 
mirades are accomplished. Horsed on these winged 
steeds^ he sweq[>s the dim regions^ visits worlds which 
flesh cannot enter; he saw the souls in pain; he 
hears the doom of the judge ; he heholds the penal 
metempsychosis ; the fates^ with the rock and shears ; 
and hears the intoxicating hum of their spindle. But 
his circumspection never forsook him. One would 
say, he had read the inscription on the gates of Bu- 
syrane^ ^' Be hold ;^^ and on the second gate, ^^Be 
hold, be bold, and evermore be bold:'^ and then 
again had paused well at the third gate, " Be not too 
bold/^ His strength is like the momentum of a 
fidling planet, and his discretion the return of its due 
and perfect curve, so exceUent is his Greek love of 
boundary, and his skill in definition. In reading- 
logarithms, one is not more secure, than in following 
Plato in his flights. Nothing can be colder than his 
head, when the lightnings of his imagination are 
playing in the sky. He has finished his thinking 
before he brings it to the reader ; and he abounds in 
the surprises of a literary master. He has that opu- 
lence which furnishes at every turn the precise wea- 
pon he needs. As the rich man wears no more gar- 
ments, drives no more horses, sits in no more cham- 
bers, than the poor, but has that one dress, or 
equipage, or instrument, which is fit for the hour 
and the need; so Plato in his plenty is never re- 
stricted, but has the fit word. 

There is indeed no weapon in all the armoury of 
wit which he did not possess and use, manis;, intui- 
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^tion^ music, epic^ analysis^ satire, and irony^ down to 
the customary and polite, ffis Hlustralioiia wart 
poetry^ and lus jests illustrationa. Socrates' profes* 
sion of obstetric art is good philosophy, and lus 
finding the word^ ' cookeiy' and ' adulatory artf fiir 
rhetoric, in the Gorgias, is a substantial service atilL 
No orator can measure in effect with him who can 
give good nicknames. 

What moderation and under-statement, and diedL* 
ing his thunder in mid Tolley 1 He has good na- 
turedly furnished the courtier and citixenwith all 
that can be said against the schools. '^ For philo- 
sophy is an elegant thing, if any one moderatdty 
meddles i?ith it; but if he is conversant vrith it more 
than is becoming, it corrupts the man."" 

He could well afford to be generous, he who fiNmi 
the sun-like centrality and reach of his vision, had a 
faith i^ithout doud. Such as his perception, waa lus 
speech; he plays \rith the doubt, and makes the 
most of it : he paints and quibbles, and by and by 
comes a sentence that moves the sea and land. The 
admirable earnest comes not only, at intervalsi, in 
the perfect yes and no of the dialogue, but in bursts 
of light. '^ I, therefore, Callides, am persuaded by 
these accounts, and consider how I may exhibit my 
soul before the judge in a healthy condition. Where- 
fore, disregarding the honours that most men valuCj 
and looking to the truth, I shall endeavour in reali^ 
to live as virtuously as I can, and, when I die, to die 
so. And I invite all other men to the utmost of mj 
power, and you, too, I in turn invite to this contest 
which, I affirm, surpasses all contests here.^ 
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He a great average man ; one viho, to the best 
tlmildiig adda a proportion and eqiiaKty in hi. fiunil. 
ties, 80 that men see in him their own dreams and 
glimpses made available, and made to pass for what 
they are. 

A great common s^ise is his warrant and qnalifi* 
cation to be the world's interpreter. He has reason, 
as all the philosophic and poetic class have, but he 
has also what they have not, this strong, solving 
sense to reconcile his poetry with the appearances 
of the world, and build a bridge from the streets of 
cities to the Atlantis. He omits never this gradua- 
tion^ but slopes his thought, however picturesque the 
precipice on one side, to an access from the plain. 
He never writes in ecstacy, or catches us up into 
poetic raptures* 



Plato apprehended the cardinal fru^. He could 
prostrate himself on the earth, and covers his eyes^ 
whilst he adores that which cannot be numbered, 
or guaged, or known, or named; that of which 
everything can be afi&rmed and denied ; that ^^ which 
is entity and nonentity.^' He called it super- 
essentiaL He even stood ready, as in the Parme- 
nides, to demonstrate that it was so; that this 
Being exceeded the limits of intellect. No man ever 
more frdly acknowledged the Lieffable. Having paid 
his homage, as for the human race, to the Illimit- 
able, he then stood erect, and, for the human race, 
affirmed. And yet things are knowable ! That is, 
the Asia in his mind was first heartily honored, the 
ocean of love and power, before form, before will. 
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before knowledge, the Sim^ the Good^ the Qne^ 
and now, refreshed and empowered by thia wonihq^ 
the instinct of Europe, namely, coltnre, retam% and 
he cries. Yet things are knowablel they are knowaUa^ 
becanse, bdng from one, things corresponds. Tliere 
is a scale: and the correspondence of heaven to 
earth, of matter to mind, of the jiart to the wbok^ 
is our guide. As there is a sdenoe of stars, called 
Astronomy; a science of quantities, called Maflie- 
matics; a science of qualities, called Chemistry; so 
there is a science of Sciences,— I call it Bialediiv— 
which is the Intellect discrinniiating the false and 
the true. It rests on tlie obseiration of identity and 
diversity; for, to judge, is to unite to an object tlie 
notion which belongs to it. The sdences, even tlie 
best, mathematics and astronomy, are like sportsmen 
who seize whatever prey offers, e^^en without being 
able to make any use of it. Dialectic must teach tlie 
use of them. ^^ This is of that rank that no intel- 
lectual man will enter on any study for its own sake, 
but only with a view to advance himself in that one 
sole science which embraces alL^^ '^ The essence or 
pecuKarity of man is to comprehend a whole; or 
that which, in the diveraty of sensations, can be 
comprised under a rational unity.'^ '^ The soul which 
has never perceived the truth, cannot pass into the 
buman form/^ I announce to men the Intellect I 
announce the good of being inter-penetrated by tlie 
mind that made nature ; this benefit, namely, that 
it can understand nature, which it made and maketh. 
Nature is good, but Intellect is better; as the law- 
giver is before the law-receiver. I give you joy, 
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sons of men ! tbat truth is altogetber i^holesome ; 
that we have hope to search out what might be the 
very self of everything. The misery of man is to be 
baulked of the sight of essence^ and to be stuffed 
with conjectures : but the supreme good is reality^ 
the supreme beauty is reality ; and all virtue and all 
felicity depend on this science of the real: for^ 
courage is nothing else than knowledge ; the fairest 
fortune that can befal man is to be guided by his 
daemon to that which is truly his own. This also is the 
essence of justice^ to attend every one his own : nay^ 
the notion of virtue is not to be arrived at^ except 
through direct contemplation of the divine Essence. 
Courage^ then ! for^ ^^ the persuasion that we must 
search that which we do not know^ will render us 
beyond comparison better^ braver^ and more indus- 
trious^ than if we thought it impossible to discover 
what we do not know^ and useless to search for it.^^ 
He secures a position not to be commanded^ by his 
passion for reality ; valuing philosophy only as it is 
the pleasure of conversing with real being. 

Thus full of the genius of Europe^ he said^ Ctd^ 
iure. He saw the institution of Sparta^ and recog- 
nized more genially^ one would say^ than any since^ 
the hope of education. He delighted in every accom- 
plishment^ in every graceful and useful and truthful 
performance ; above aU^ in the splendours of genius 
and intellectual achievement. '^ The whole of life^ 
Socrates/^ said Glauco^ is with ^^ the wise the mea- 
sure of hearing such discourses as these/^ What 
a price he sets on the feats of talent^ on the powers 
of Perides^ of Isocrates, of Parmenides! What 
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price abore price on the talents themtdTesI He 
called the aeveral faculties^ gods, — ^in hit beantifiil 
personation. THiat value he gives to the art of gym- 
nasticy in education; what to geometry; irhat to 
music; what to astronomy^ whose appeaang and 
medicinal power he celebrates 1 In the llmaeQ^ he 
indicates the highest employment of the eyes. ^' By 
us it is asserted^ that Gk>d invented and bestowed 
sight on us for this purpose^ that on survq^ing the 
drdes of intelligence in the heavens, we might pro- 
perly employ those of our own minds, which, thou|^ 
disturbed when compared with the others that are 
uniform, are still allied to thdr circulations; and 
that having thus learned, and b^ng naturally poa- 
sessed of a correct reasoning faculty, we might by 
imitating the uniform revolutions of divinity aet 
right our own wanderings and blunders.^ And in 
the Republic ; '^ By each of these disciplines a cer- 
tain organ of the soul is both purified and reani* 
mated, which is blinded and buried by studies of 
another kind ; an organ better worth saving than ten 
thousand ^es, since truth is perceived by this alone.^ 
He said Culture, but he first admitted its basis, 
and gave immeasurably the first place to advantages 
of nature. His patrician tastes laid stress on the 
distinctions of birtlu In the doctrine of the organic 
character and disposition is the origin of Caste. '^ Such 
as were fit to govern^ into their composition the 
informing Deity mingled gold ; into the military, sil- 
ver; iron and brass for husbandmen and artificers/' 
The East confirms itself in all ages in this faith. 
The Koran is explicit on this point of caste. ^' Men 
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have their metal as of gold and silver. Those of you 
who were the worthy ones in the state of ignoranee^ 
win be the worthy ones in the state of faith^ as soon 
as you embrace it/^ Plato was not less firm. ^^ Of 
the five orders of things^ only fonr can be taught to 
the generality of men/^ In the Republic^ he insists 
on the temperaments of the yonth^ as first of the 
first* 

A happier example of the stress laid on nature is 
in the dialogue with the young Theages^ who wishes 
to receive lessons from Socrates. Socrates declares^ 
that if some have grown wise by associating with him^ 
no thanks are due to him ; but^ simply^ whilst they 
were with him^ they grew wise^ not because of him : 
he pretends not to know the way of it. ^^ It is ad- 
verse to many^ nor can those be benefited by asso- 
dating with me^ whom the D^mon opposes^ so that 
it is not possible for me to live with these. With 
many^ however^ he does not prevent me firom convers- 
ing, who yet are not at all benefited by associating 
with me. Such, O Theages, is the association with 
me ; for if it pleases the God, you will make great 
and rapid proficiency ; you will not, if he does not 
please. Judge whether it is not safer to be instructed 
by some one of those who have power over the benefit 
which they impart to men, than by me, who benefit 
or not, just as it may happen.'^ As if he had said ;— 
I have no ^stem. I cannot be answerable for you. 
You will be what you must. If there is love between 
us, inconceivably delicious and profitable will our in- 
tercourse be : if not, your time is lost, and you will 
only annoy me. I shall seem to you stupid, and the 
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reputation I haye^ false. Quite above xm, Veyond 
tiie will of you or me^ is this secret affinity or r^fol- 
sion laid. All my good is magnetic^ and I edoeate 
not by lessons^ but by going about my bunness. 

He said Culture^ he said Nature. He did not hSL 
to add^ T^ere is also the Divine. There is no thou|^ 
in any mind^ but it quickly tends to convert ittdf 
into a power^ and organizes a huge instrumentality of 
means. Plato^ lover of limits^ loved the illimitable 
saw the enlargement and nobility which came finom 
truth itself and good itself, and attempted, as if on 
the part of the human intellect, once for all, to do it 
adequate homage ; homage fit for the immense soiil 
to receive, and yet homage becoming the intellect to 
render. He said, then. Our faculties run out into 
infinity, and return to us thence : We can define but 
a little way : But here is a fact which will not be 
skipped, and which to shut our eyes upon is suicide. 
All things are in a scale, and, begin where we wiD^ 
ascend and ascend. All things are symbolical; and 
what we call results are beginnings. 

A key to the method and completeness of Plato is 
his twice bisected line. After he has illustrated the 
relation between the absolute good and true, and 
other forms of the intelligible world, he says, ''Let 
there be a line cut in two unequal parts ; cut again 
each of these two parts, one representing the visibly 
the other the intelligible world, and these two new 
sections representing the bright part and the dark 
part of these worlds, you will have, for one of the aee- 
tions of the visible world, — images, that is, both 
shadows and reflections ; for the other section^ the 
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objects of these images, tliat is, plants, animals, and 
the works of art and nature. Then divide the intel- 
ligible world in like manner; the one section will be 
of opinions and hypotheses, and the other section, of 
truths.'^ To these four sections, the four operations 
of the soul correspond, — conjecture, faith, under- 
standing, reason. As every pool reflects the image 
of the sun, so every thought and thing restores us an 
image and creature of the supreme good. The 
universe is perforated by a million channels for his 
activity. All things mount and mount. 

All his thought has this ascension; in Phsedrus, 
teaching that Beauty is the most lovely of all things, 
exciting hilarity, and shedding desire and confidence 
through the universe, wherever it enters, and it enters 
in some degree into all tilings : But that there is an- 
other, which is as much more beautiful than Beauty 
as Beauty is than Chaos, namely. Wisdom, which our 
wonderful organ of sight cannot reach unto, but 
which, could it be seen, would ravish us with its 
perfect reality. He has the same regard to it as the 
source of excellence in works of art. '' When there- 
fore an artificer on the fabrication of any work looks 
to that which always subsists according to the same, 
and employing a model of this kind expresses its idea 
and power in his work, it follows that his production 
must be beautiful. But when he beholds that which 
is bom and dies, it will be far from beautifuL^^ The 
Banquet is a teaching in the same spirit, familiar now 
to all the poetry, and to all the sermons of the world, 
that the love of the sexes is initial, and symbolizes at 
a distance the passion of the soul for that immense 
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lake of beauty it exists to sedu This fidth in tibe 
Divinity is never out of mind^ and ocmstitutea the 
limitation of all his dogmas. Body cannot ieadi 
wisdom; Oodonly*. 

In the same mind he constantly affinns;, that virtue 
cannot be taught; that it is not a science, but an in^ 
spiration ; that the greatest goods are produced tons 
through mania^ and are assigned to us by a di^nne 
gift. 

This leads me to that central figure which he has 
established in his academy as the organ through 
which every considered opinion shall be announoed^ 
and whose biography he has likewise so labored, 
that the historic facts are lost in the li^t of Flato^t 
mind. Socrates and Plato are the double star which 
the most powerful instruments will not entirdy aepa- 
rate. Socrates^ again, in his traits and genius, it 
the best example of that synthesis which constitute 
Plato's extraordinary power. Socrates;, a man of 
humble stem, but honest enough ; of the commonest 
history, of a personal homeliness so remarkable as to 
be a cause of wit in others ; the rather that his broad 
good nature and exquisite taste for a joke, invited 
the sally, which was sure to be paid. The playors 
personated him on the stage, the potters copied his 
ugly face on their stone jugs. He was a cool fellow^ 
adding to his humor a perfect temper, and a know- 
ledge of his man, be he who he might, whom he 
talked with, which laid the companion open to cer- 
tain defeat in any debate, — and in debate he immo* 
derately delighted. The young men are prodigiously 
fond of him, and invite him to their feasts, whithor 
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he goes for conversation : he can drink too ; has the 
strongest head in Athens^ and^ after leaving ilie 
whole party nnder the table, goes away, as if nothing 
had happened, to begin new dialogues with some- 
body that is sober. In short, he was what our country 
people call an old one. 

He affected a good manv citizen-Hke tastes, was 
monstrously fond of Athens ; hated trees ; never wil- 
Kngly went beyond the walls; knew the old characters; 
valued the bores and philistines ; thought everything 
in Athens a little better than any thing in any 
other place. He was plain as a Quaker in habit 
and speech, affected low phrases and illustrations 
from cocks and quails, soup-pans and sycamore- 
spoons, grooms and farriers, and unnameable offices ; 
especially if he talked with any superfine person. He 
had a Franklin-hke wisdom. Thus, he showed one 
who was afraid to go on foot to Olympia, that it was 
no more than his daily walk within doors, if con* 
tinuously extended, would easily reach. 

Plain old uncle as he was, with his great ears, and 
immense talker, the rumor ran, that on one or two 
occasions, in the war with Boetia, he had shown a 
determination which had covered the retreat of a 
troop, and there was some story, that imder cover of 
folly, he had in the city government, when one day 
he chanced to hold a seat there, evinced a courage in 
opposing singly the popular voice, which had well 
nigh ruined him. He is very poor, but then he is 
hardy as a soldier, and can live on a few oUves: 
usually in the strictest sense, on bread and water, 
except when entertained by his friends. His neces- 
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sarj expenses were exceedinglj small^ and no one 
could live as he did. He wore no under garment ; bis 
upper garment was the same for summer and winter; 
and he went barefooted ; and^ it is said, that to pio* 
cure this pleasure which he loves^ of talking at his 
ease all day with the most elegant and cultivated 
young men, he will now and then retuin to his shc^ 
and carve statues good or bad^ for sale. However 
that be^ it is certain, that he had come to delight in 
nothing else than this conversation, and that, under 
his hypocritical pretence of knowing nothing, he 
attacks and brings down all the fine speakers, all 
the fine philosophers of Athens, whether natives^ cmt 
strangers from Asia Minor and the islands. Nobody 
can refuse to talk with, him, he is so honest and 
really curious to know. A man who was wiUingly 
confuted, if he did not speak the truth, and who 
willingly confuted others asserting what was false ; 
and not less pleased when confuted, than when con- 
futing; for he thought not any evil happened to 
men, of such a magnitude as false opinion respecting 
the just and unjust. 

A pitiless disputant who knows nothing, but the 
bounds of whose conquering intelligence no man had 
ever reached ; whose temper was imperturbable^ whose 
dreadful logic was always leisurely and sportive ; so 
careless and ignorant as to disarm the wariest, and 
draw them, in the pleasantest manner, into horrible 
doubts and confusion. But he always knew the way 
out ; knew it, yet would not tell it. No escape : he 
drives them to terrible choices by his dilemmas, and 
tosses the Hippiases and Gorgiases with their grand 
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reputatioiis^ as a boy tosses his balls. The tyrannons 
realist I Meno has discoursed a thousand times at 
length on virtue^ before many companies^ and very 
well, as it appeared to him : but at this moment^ he 
cannot even tell what it is^ — this cramp-fish of a 
Socrates has so bewitched him. 

This hard-headed humorist^ whose strange conceits^ 
drollery^ and banhammie, diverted the young patri- 
cianSy whilst the rumor of his sayings and quibbles 
gets abroad every day^ turns out in the sequel to 
have a probity as invincible as his logic ; and to be 
rither insane^ or^ at least, under cover of this play, 
enthusiastic in his religion. When accused before 
the judges of subverting the popular creed, he affirms 
the immortality of the soul, the future reward and 
punishment ; and, refusing to recant, in a caprice of 
the popular government, was condemned to ^e, and 
sent to the prison. Socrates entered the prison, and 
took away all ignominy from the place, which could 
not be a prison whilst he was there. Crito bribed 
the jailer ; but Socrates would not go out by treachery. * 
^^ Whatever inconvenience ensue, nothing is to be 
preferred before justice. These things I hear like 
pipes and drums, whose sound makes me deaf to 
every thing you say.^^ The fame of this prison, the 
fiune of the discourses there, and the drinking of the 
hemlock, are one of the most precious passages in 
the history of the world. 

The rare coincidence in one ugly body, of the droU 
and the martyr, the keen street- and market-debater 
with the sweetest saint known to any history t at that 
time, had forciblv struck the mind of Plato. — so ca- 
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padonsof theae contrasts; — and the figure of Socntes 
by a necessity placed itself in the far^ronnd ctf ^ 
scene^ as the fittest dispenser of the intdlectoal trea* 
snres he had to communicate. It was a rare fiMrtune 
that this .£sop of the mob^ and this robed scholar^ 
should meet^ to make eadi other immortal in tlieir 
mutual faculty. The strange sjmthesis in the dia^ 
racter of Socrates capped the synthesis in the mind 
of Plato. MoreoTcr^ by this means, he was able in 
the direct way, and without envy, to aTail himself of 
the wit and weight of Socrates^ to which unquestion- 
ably his own debt was great : and these derived again 
their principal advantage firom the perfect art of Plato. 
It remains to say that the defect of Plato in power, 
is only that which results inevitably firom his quality. 
He is intellectual in his aim, and therefore in expres- 
sion literary. . Mounting into heaven, diving into the 
pit, expounding the laws of the state, the passion of 
love, the remorse of crime, the hope of the parting 
soul, he is literary and never otherwise. It is almost 
the sole deduction firom the merit of Plato, that his 
writings have not, what is no doubt incident to this 
regnancy of intellect in his work, the vital authority 
which the screams of prophets and the sermons of 
unlettered Arabs and Jews possess. There is an in- 
terval, and to cohesion, contact is necessary. 

I know not what can be said in reply to this criti- 
cism, but that we have come to a fact in the nature 
of things : an oak is not an orange. The qualities of 
sugar remain with sugar, and those of salt with salt. 
In the second place, he has not a system. The 
dearest defenders and disciples are at fault. He at- 
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tempted a theory of the Universe^ and his theoiy is not 
complete or self-evident. One man thinks he means 
this ; and another^ that ; he has said one thing in one ' 
place^ and the reverse of it in another place. He is 
charged with having fiuled to make the transition 
from ideas to matter. Here is the world sound as a 
nut^ perfect, not the smallest piece of chaos left, never 
a stitch nor an end, not a mark of haste, or botching, 
or second thought : but the theory of the world is a 
thing of shreds and patches. The longest wave is 
quickly lost in the sea. Plato would willingly have a 
Platonism, a known and accurate expression for the 
world, and it. should be accurate. It shall be the 
world passed through the mind of Plato; — nothing 
less. Every atom shall have the Platonic tinge; 
every atom, every relation, or quality, you knew be- 
fore, you shall know again, and find here, but now 
ordered ; not nature, but art : and you shall feel that 
Alexander indeed overran with men and horses some 
countries of the planet, but countries, and things of 
which countries are made, elements, planet itself, * 
laws of planet and of men, have passed through this 
man as bread into his body, and become no longer 
bread, but body : so all this mammoth morsel has 
become Plato. He has clapped copyright on the 
world. This is the ambition of individualism. But 
the mouthful proves too large: boa constrictor has 
good will to eat it, but he is foiled. He falls abroad 
in the attempt, and biting gets strangled : the bitten 
world holds the biter fast by his own teeth. There 
lie perishes : unconquered nature lives on and forgets 
liim. So it fares with all ; so must it fare with Plato. 
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In view of eternal nature^ Plato turns ont to be phi* 
losophical exercitations. He argnes on this tide, and 
on that. The acutest Grerman^ the lovingert diadpk^ 
could never tell what Platonism was ; indeed admi- 
rable texts can be quoted on both sides of every grest 
question from him. 

These things we are forced to sav^ if we must con« 
sider the effort of Plato or any philosopher to dispose 
of Nature^ — ^which will not be disposed oL No power 
of genius has ever yet had the smallest success in ex- 
plaining existence. The perfect enigma remains. 
But there is an injustice in assuming this ambition 
for Plato. Let us not seem to treat with flippancy 
his venerable name. Men^ in proportion to their in- 
tellect^ have admitted his transcendent claims. The 
way to know him is to compare him, not with nature, 
but with other men. How many ages have gone by, 
and he remains unapproached ! A chief structure of 
human wit, like Kamac, or the mediaeval cathedrals, 
or the Etrurian remains, it requires all the breadth 
of human faculty to know it. I think it is trudiest 
seen, when seen with the most respect. His sense 
deepens, his merits . multiply with study. When we 
say, here is a fine collection of fables ; or when we 
praise the style ; or the common sense ; or arithmetic; 
we speak as boys, and much of our impatient criticism 
of the dialectic, I suspect, is no better. The criticism 
is like our impatience of miles, when we are in a 
hurry; but it is still best that a mile should have 
1,760 yards. The great-eyed Plato proportioned the 
lights and shades after the genius of our 
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NEW READINGS. 

The publication in Mr. Bolin's serial '^ library/^ 
of tlie excellent translations of Plato^ which we 
esteem one of the chief benefits the cheap press has 
yielded^ give ns an occasion to take hastily a few 
more notes of the elevation and bearings of this fixed 
star, or to add a bulletin^ like the journals^ of Plato 
at (he latest date$. 

Modem science by the extent of its generalization 
has learned to indemnify the stndent of man for the 
defects of individuals by tracing growth and ascent 
in races ; and by the simple expedient of lighting up 
the vast background^ generates a feeling of compla- 
cency and hope. The human being has the saurian 
and the plant in his rear. His arts and sciences^ the 
easy issue of his brain^ look glorious when prospec- 
tively beheld from the distant brain of ox^ crocodile^ 
and fish. It seems as if nature, in regarding the 
geologic night behind her^ when in five or six millen- 
niums she had turned out five or six men^ as Homer^ 
Phidias^ Menu^ and Columbus^ was nowise discon- 
tented with the results. These samples attested the 
rirtue of the tree. These were a clear amelioration 
of trilobite and saurus^ and a good basis for further 
proceeding. With this artist time and space are 
cheap^ and she is insensible to what you say of te- 
dious preparation. She waited tranquilly the flowing 
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periods of paleontology for the hour to be ttmdc 
when man should arrive. Then periods mnst pass 
before the motion of the earth can be suspected; 
then before the map of the instincts and the cnlti- 
vable powers can be drawn. But as of races^ so tibe 
succession of individual men is fatal and beautiful, 
and Plato has the fortune in the history of tnnnlriml 
to mark an epoch. 

Plato's fame does not stand on a syllogism, or on 
any masterpieces of the Socratic reasoning, or on any 
thesis, as, for example, the immortality of the aool. 
He is more than an expert, or a schoolman, or a geo* 
meter, or the prophet of a peculiar message. He 
represents the privilege of the intellect, the power, 
namely, of carrying up every fact to successive plat- 
forms, and so disclosing in every fact a germ of ex- 
pansion. 

These expansions are in the essence of thought. 
The naturalist would never help us to them by any 
discoveries of the extent of the universe, but is as 
poor, when cataloguing the resolved nebula of Orion, 
as when measuring the angles of an acre. But the 
Republic of Plato, by these expansions, may be said 
to require, and so to anticipate, the astronomy of 
Laplace. The expansions are organic. The mind 
does not create what it perceives, any more than the 
eye creates the rose. In ascribing to Plato the merit 
of announcing them, we only say, here was a more 
complete man who could apply to nature the whole 
scale of the senses, the understanding, and the 
reason. 

These expansions or extensions consist in conti- 
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nmng the spiritual sight where the horizon falb on 
onr natural vision^ and by this second sight discover- 
ing the long Unes of law which shoot in every direc- 
tion. Everywhere he stands on a path which hail 
no end^ but runs continuously round the uni?erse. 
Therefore every word becomes an exponent of na- 
ture. Whatever he looks upon discloses a second 
sense^ and ulterior senses. His perception of the 
generation of contraries^ of death out of life^ and life 
out of deaths — ^that law by which in nature^ decom- 
position is recomporition^ and putrefaction and cho- 
lera are only signals of a new creation : his discern- 
ment of the little in the large^ and the laige in the 
smallj studying the state in the citizen, and tlie citi- 
zen in the state^ and leaving it doubtful whether he 
exhibited the Republic as an allegory on education 
of the private soul: his beautiful definitions^ of ideas, 
of time, of form, of figure, of the line, sometimes hy- 
pothetically given, as his defining of virtue, courage, 
justice, temperance ; his love of the apologue, and his 
apologues themselves^ the cave of Trophonius ; the ^i 
ring of Gyges ; the charioteer and two horses ; the 
golden, silver^ brass, and iron temperaments ; Theuth 
and Thamus, and the visions of Hades and the Fates, 
— fables which have imprinted themselves in the 
human memory like the signs of the zodiac ; his so- 
liform eye and his boniform soul; his doctrine of 
assimilation, his doctrine of reminiscence ; his clear 
vision of the laws of return or reaction, which secure 
instant justice throughout the universe, instanced 
everywhere, but especially in the doctrine, '^ What 
comes from Gt>d to us returns from us to God/^ and 
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in Socrates' belief that the laws below are sisters of 
the laws above. 



More striking examples are his moral conclusions. 

i Plato affirms the coincidence of science and virtoe ; 

\for vice can never know itself and virtue ; but virtoe 
knows both itself and vice. The eye attested that 
justice was best, as long as it was profitable ; Plato 
affirms that it is profitable throughout; that the 
profit is intrinsic, though the just conceal his justioe 
from gods and men ; that it is better to suffer injus- 
tice, than to do it ; that the sinner ought to covet 
punishment; that the lie was more hurtful than 
homicide ; and that ignorance, or the involuntary Ue, 
was more calamitous than involuntary homicide: 
that the soul is imwillingly deprived of true opinions ; 
and that no man sins willingly ; that the order cmt 
proceeding of nature was from the mind to the body, 
and that though a sound body cannot restore an 
UQSOimd mind, yet a good soul can by its virtue 
render the body the best possible. The intelligent 
have a right over the ignorant, namely, the right of 
instructing them. The right punishment of one out 
of tune, is to make him play in tune ; the fine which 
the good refusing to govern ought to pay is, to be 
governed by a worse man : that his guards shall not 
handle gold and silver, but shall be instructed that 
there is gold and silver in their souls, which will 
make men willing to give them everything which 
they need. 

This second sight explains the stress laid on geo- 
metry. He saw that the globe of earth was not 
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more lawful and precise than was ihe supersennble ; 
that a celestial geometiy was in place there^ as a 
logic of lines and angles here below; that the world 
throughout was mathematical; the proportions are 
constant, of oxygen, azote, and lime; there is just so 
much water, and slate, and mi^nesia ; not less are 
the proportions constant, of the moral elements. 
This eldest Gk>ethe, hating Tarnish and falsehood, 
delighted in revealing the real at the base of the 
acddental ; in discovering connection, continuity, and 
representation, everywhere; hating insulation, he 
appears like the god of wealth among the cabins of 
▼agabondfli, opening (|iow^ and capability in every- 
thing he touches. Ethical science was new and 
yacant, when Plato could write thus : — ^^ Of all whose 
arguments are left to the men of tibe present time, 
no one has ever yet condemned injustice, or praised 
justice, otherwise than as respects the repute, honors, 
and emoluments arising therefrom ; while, as respects 
either of them in itself, and subsisting by its own 
power in the soul of the possessor, and concealed ii 
both from gods and men, no one has yet sufficientiy 
investigated either in poetry or prose writings, — how, 
namdy, that the one is the greatest of all the evils 
that the soul has within it, and justice the greatest 
good.'^ 

His definition of ideas as what is simple, perma- 
nent, uniform, and self-existent, for ever discrimi- \ 
nating them from the notions of the understanding, 
marks an era in the world. He was bom to behold 
the self-evolving power of spirit, endless generator of 
new ends ; a power which is the key at once to the 
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centrality and the evanescence of things. Phdo is 
so centred^ that he can well spare all his dogmas. 
Thus the fact of knowledge and ideas reveals to him 
the fact of eternity ; and the doctrine of reminiscence 
he offers as the most probable particular explicatioiL 
Call that £uiciful^ — it matters not; the connectioii 
between our knowledge and the abyss of Being is 
still real^ and the explication must be not less mag* 
nificent. He has indicated every eminent point in 
speculation. He wrote on the scale of the mind 
itself^ so that all things have symmetry in his tablet 
He put in all the past^ without weariness^ and de- 
scended into detail with a courage like that he wit- 
nessed in nature. One would say^ that his forerun- 
ners had mapped out each a farm or a district, or an 
island, in intellectual geography, but that Plato first 
drew the sphere. 

He domesticates the soul in nature. Man is the 
microcosm. All the circles of the visible heaven 
represent as many circles in the rational souL There 
is no lawless particle, and there is nothing casual in 
the action of the human mind. The names of things, 
too, are fatal, following the nature of things. All 
the gods of the Pantheon are by their names signifi- 
cant of a profound sense. The gods are the ideas. 
Pan is speech or manifestation, Saturn the contem- 
plative, Jove the regal soul; and Mars, passion. 
Venus is proportion ; Calliope, the soul of the world ; 
Aglaia, intellectual illustration. 



These thoughts in sparkles of light had appeared 
often to pious and poetic souls, but this well-bred. 
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ill-knowing Gredc geometer comes witli command^ 
gathers them all up into rank and gradation^ the 
Endid of holiness, and marries the two parts of 
nature. Before all men, he saw the intellectual 
Talnes of the moral sentiment. He describes his own 
ideal, when he paints in Timaeus a god leading things 
from disorder into order. He kindled a fire so truly 
in the centre, that we see the sphere illuminated, and 
can distinguish poles, equator, and lines of latitude, 
every arc and node. A theory so averaged, so modu* 
lated, that you would say, the winds of ages had 
swept through this rhythmic structure, and not that 
it was the brief extempore blotting of one short-lived 
scribe. Hence it has happened, that a very well- 
marked class of souls, namely, those who delight in 
giving a spiritual, that is, an ethico-intellectual ex- 
pansion to every truth by exhibiting an ulterior end 
which is yet le^timate to it, are said to Platonize. 
Thus Michael Angelo is a Platonist, in his sonnets. 
Shakspeare is a Platonist, when he writes, ** Nature 
is made better by no mean, but nature makes that 
mean.** 
Or, 

'' He tlial can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord. 
Does conquer him that did his master conquer. 
And earns a place in the story." 

Hamlet is a pure Platonist, and 'tis only the mag- 
^tude of Shakspeare's proper genius that hinders 
him from being classed as the most eminent of this 
school. Swedenborg throughout his prose poem of 
'' Conjugal Jjove,^ is a Platonist. 
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His subtlety commended him to men of thou^L 
The secret of his popular success is the moral aim^ 
which endeared him to mankind. ^^ InteUect,^' he 
said, ^^ is king of heaven and of earth /^ but in Plato, 
inteUect is always moral. His writings have also the 
sempiternal youth of poetry. For their ai^ument, 
most of them might have been couched in sonnets : 
and poetry has never soared higher than in the 
Timaeus and the Phsedrus. As the poet, too, he is 
only contemplative. He did not, like Pythagoras, 
break himself with an institution. All his painting in 
the Republic must be esteemed mythical, with intent 
to bring out, sometimes in violent colors, his thought. 
You cannot institute, without peril of charlatanism. 

It was a high scheme, his absolute privilege for the 
best, (which, to make emphatic, he expressed by 
community of women,) as the premium which he 
would set on grandeur. There shall be exempts of 
two kinds; first, those who by demerit have put 
themselves below protection, outlaws ; and, secondly, 
those who by eminence of nature and desert are out 
of the reach of your rewards, let such be free of the 
city and above the law. We confide them to them- 
selves ; let them do with us as they will. Let none 
presume to measure the irregularities of Michael 
Angelo and Socrates by village scales. 

In his eighth book of the Republic, he throws a 
little mathematical dust in our eyes. I am sorry to 
see him, after such pure superiorities, permitting 
the lie to governors. Plato plays providence a little 
with the baser sort, as people allow themselves with 
their dogs and cats. 
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Ml. 

THE MYSTIC. 

Among eminent persons^ those who are most dear to 
men are not of the class which the economist calla 
producers; they have nothing in their hands; they 
have not cultivated com^ nor made bread: They 
have not led out a colony^ nor invented a loom. A 
higher class in the estimation and love of this city- 
building, market-going race of mankind^ are the 
poets^ who^ from the intellectual kingdom^ feed the 
thought and imagination with ideas and pictures^ 
which raise men out of the world of com and money^ 
and console them for the short-comings of the day^ 
and the meannesses of labor and traffic. Then also 
the philosopher has his value^ who flatters the intel- 
lect of this laborer^ by engaging him with subtleties 
which instruct him in new faculties. Others may 
build cities ; he is to understand them^ and keep 
them in awe. 

But there is a class who lead us into another 
region^ the world of morals or of will. What is sin- 
gular about this region of thought^ is^ its claim. 
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Wherever the sentiment of rigbt comes in, it takes 
precedence of everything else. For other things^ I 
make poetiy of them; but the moral sentiment 
makes poetry of me. 

I have sometimes thought that he would render 
the greatest service to modern criticism^ who shall 
draw the line of relation that subsists between Shak- 
speare and Swedenborg. The human mind stands 
ever in perplexity^ demanding intellect^ demanding 
sanctity, impatient equally of each without the ot^er. 
The reconciler has not yet appeared. If we tire of 
the saints, Shakspeare is our city of refuge. Yet the 
instincts presently teach, that the problem of essence 
must take precedence of all others, the questions of 
Whence ? and What ? and Whither? and the soln- 
tion of these must be in a life, and not in a book. A 
drama or poem is a proximate or oblique reply ; but 
Moses, Menu, Jesus, work directly on this problem. 

The atmosphere of moral sentiment is a region of 
grandeur which reduces all material magnificence to 
toys, yet opens to every wretch that has reason, the 
doors of the universe. Almost ndth a fierce haste it 
lays its empire on the man. In the lauguage of the 
Koran, '^ Grod said, the heaven and the earth and all 
that is between them, think ye that we created them 
in jest, and that ye shall not return to us ?^^ It is 
the kingdom of the will, and by inspiring the will, 
which is the seat of personality, seems to convert the 
universe into a person. 



The realms of being to no other bow, 
Not only all are thine, but all are Thou.' 
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AH men are commanded by the Saint. The Koran 
makes a distinct class of those who are bv nature 
gcx>d^ and irhosc goodness lias an inflnc^nce on others, 
and pronounces this class to be the aim of creation : 
the other classes are admitted to the feast of beings 
only as following in the train of this. And the Per* 
sian poet exclaims to a soul of this kind^ 

<< Go boldly forth, and feast on being's bsnqnett 
Thou art the called, — ^the rest admitted with diee.^ 

The privilege of this caste is an access to the secrets 
and structure of Nature^ by some higher method 
than by experience. In common parlance^ what one 
. man is said to learn by experience^ a man of extra- 
ordinary sagacity is said^ without experience^ to di- 
vine. Tlie Arabians say^ that Abul Khain^ the 
mystic^ and Abu Ali Seena^ the philosopher^ conferred 
together^ and^ on partings the philosopher said^ '^ All 
that he sees^ I know /^ and the mystic said^ ^^ All 
that he knows^ I see/' If one should ask the reason 
of this intuition^ the solution would lead us into that 
property which Plato denoted as Reminiscence^ and 
which is implied by the Brahmins in the tenet of 
Transmigration. The soul having been often bom^ 
or as the Hindoos say,- " travelling the path of exist- 
ence through thousands of births/' having beheld the 
things which are here, those which are in heaven^ 
and those which are beneath, there is nothing of 
which she has not gained the knowledge : no wonder 
that she is able to recollect in regard to any one 
thing what formerly she knew. For all things in 
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nature being linked and related^ and tbe soul liaying 
heretofore known all^ nothing hinders but that any 
man who has recalled to mind^ or^ according to the 
common phrase^ has learned one thing only^ should 
of himself recover all his ancient knowledge^ and find 
out again all the rest^ if he have but courage^ and 
faint not in the midst of his researches^ for inquiry 
and learning is reminiscence alL How much more^ 
if he that inquires be a holy and godlike souL For^ 
by being assimilated to the original soul^ by whom^ 
and after whom^ all things subsist^ the soul of man 
does then easily flow into all things^ and all things 
flow into it : they mix ; and he is present and sym- 
pathetic with their structure and law. 

This path is difficulty secret^ and beset with terror. 
The ancients called it ecstasy or absence^ a getting 
out of their bodies to think. All religious history 
contains traces of the trance of saints : a beatitude^ 
but without any sign of joy ; earnest^ solitary^ even 
sad ; '^ the flight/^ Plotinus called it^ '^ of the alone 
to the alone.^^ Mvcmci ^^ closing of the qres^ 
whence our word Mystic. The trances of Socrates, 
Plotinus, Porphyry, Behmen, Bunyan, Fox, Pascal 
Guion, Swedenborg, will readily come to mind. But 
what as readily comes to mind is the accompaniment 
of disease. This beatitude ck>mes in terror, and with 
shocks to the mind of the receiver. ^' It o^er-informs 
the tenement of clay,^^ and drives the man mad, or 
gives a certain violent bias, which taints his judg- 
ment. In the chief examples of religious illumina- 
tion, somewhat morbid has mingled, in spite of the 
unquestionable increase of mental power. Must the 
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higbeat good drag after it a quality which neutraliaea 
and ^scredita it ? 

^ • . • • indeed it takes 
From our adueTcmeiils when performed at height 
The pth and mairow of our attribute.'* 

Shan we aay that the economical mother disbnraea 
so much earth and ao much fire^ by weight and 
metre^ to make a man^ and will not add a penny- 
weighty though a nation is perishing for a leader f 
Therefore the men of Grod purchased their adence by 
folly or pain. If you will have pure carbon^ car- 
buncle^ or diamond^ to make the brain transparent 
the trunk and organs shall be so much the grosser; 
instead of porcelain^ they are potter's earthy day^ or 
mud. 

In modem times no such remarkable example of 
this introverted mind has occurred^ as in Emanuel 
Swedenboi^^ bom in Stockholm^ in 1688. This 
man^ who appeared to his contemporaries a visionary 
and elixer of moonbeams^ no doubt led the most real 
life of any man then in the world ; and now when 
the royal and ducal Fredericks^ Cristiems^ and 
Brunswicks^ of that day^ have slid into oblivion^ he 
begins to spread himself into the minds of thousands. 
As happens in great men^ he seemed by the variety 
and amount of his power to be a composition of 
several persons^ like the giant fruits which are ma- 
tured in gardens by the union of four or five single 
blossoms. His frame is on a larger scale^ and pos- 
sesses the advantages of size. As it is easier to see 
the reflection of the great sphere in large globes^ 
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though defaced by some crack or blemisli^ than in 
drops of water^ so men of large calibre — ^thougb witk 
some eccentricity or madness, like Pascal or Newton 
— ^hclp us more than balanced mediocre minds. 

His youth and training could not fail to be extra- 
ordinary. Such a boy could not whistle or dance, 
but goes grubbing into mines and mountains, prying 
into chemistry and optics, physiology, mathematics, 
and astronomy, to find images fit for the measure of 
his versatile and capacious brain. He was a scholar 
from a child, and was educated at Upsala. At the 
age of twenty-eight, he was made Assessor of the 
Board of Mines, by Charles XII. In 1716, he left 
home for four years, and visited the universities of 
England, Holland, France, and Germany. He per- 
formed a notable feat of engineering in 1718, at the 
Siege of Fredericshall, by hauling two galleys, five 
boats, and a sloop, some fourteen English miles over 
land, for the royal sendee. In 1721, he journeyed 
over Europe to examine mines and smelting works. 
He published, in 1716, his book on mines, and from t 
this time for the next thirty years was employed 
in the composition and publication of his scientific 
works. With the like force he threw himself into 
theology. In 1743, when he was fifty-four years 
old, what is called his illumination began. All his 
metallurgy and transportation of ships over land was 
absorbed into this ecstasy. He ceased to publish any 
more scientific books, withdrew from his practical 
labors, and devoted himself to the writing and 
publication of his voluminous theological works, 
which were printed at his own expense, or at that of 
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the Duke of Brunswick, or other prince, at Dresden, 
Ldpsic, London, or Amsterdam. Later, he resigned 
his office of Assessor : the salary attached to this office 
continued to be paid to him during his life* His 
duties had brought him into intimate acquaintance 
Trith King Charles XII., by whom he was much con- 
suited and honored. The like fiEtvour was continued 
to him by his successor. At the Diet of 1751, Count 
Hopken says, the most solid memorials on linanoe 
were from his pen. 

In Sweden he appears to have attracted a maiked 
regard. His rare science and practical skill, and the 
added fame of second sight and extraordinary reli- 
gious knowledge . and gifts, drew to him queens, 
nobles, clergy, shipmasters, and people about the 
ports through which he was wont to pass in his 
many voyages. The clergy interfered a littie with 
the importation and publication of his religious 
works j but he seems to have kept the friendship of 
men in power. He was never married. He had 
great modesty and gentleness of bearing. His 
habits were simple; he lived on bread, milk, and 
vegetables. He lived in a house situated in a large 
garden. He went several times to England, where 
he does not seem to have attracted any attention 
whatever from the learned or the eminent; and 
died, at London, March 29th, 1772, of apoplexy, in 
his 83th year. He is described when in London, a 
man of a quiet clerical habit, not averse to tea and 
coffee, and kind to children. He wore a sword 
when in full velvet dress, and whenever he walked 
out, carried a gold-headed cane. There is a com« 
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mon portrait of liim in antique coat and wig, but the 
fiice has a wandering or Tacant air. 

The genius which was to penetrate the science of 
the age with a far more subtle science, to pass the 
bounds of space and time; venture into the dim 
spirit-realm, and attempt to establish a new religion 
in the world, begun its lessons in quarries and 
forges, in the smelting-pot and crucible, in ship- 
yards and dissecting-rooms. No one man is perhaps 
able to judge of the merits of his works on so many 
subjects. One is glad to learn that his books on 
mines and metals are held in the highest esteem 
by those who understand these matters. It seems 
that he anticipated much science of the nineteenth 
century ; anticipated in astronomy, the discovery of 
the seventh planet, but unhappily not also of the 
eighth ; anticipated the views of modem astronomy 
in regard to the generation of earths by the sun ; 
in magnetism, some important experiments and con- 
clusions of later students; in chemistry, the atomic 
theory; in anatomy, the discoveries of SchUchting, 
Monro, and Wilson; and first demonstrated the 
office of the lungs. His excellent English editor 
magnanimously lays no stress on his discoveries, 
since he was too great to care to be original, and 
we are to judge by what he can spare, of what 
remains. 

A colossal soul, he lies vast abroad on his times, 
uncomprehended by them, and requires a long focal 
distance to be seen : suggests, as Aristotle, Bacon, 
Selden, Humboldt, that a certain vastness of learn- 
ing, a guoH-omnipresence of the human soul in 
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nature, is posnUe« His soperb qpecnbtion as from 
a tower over nature and arts, without erer kang 
sight of the texture and sequence of things, ahnost 
realizes his own picture in the ^^ Prindpiay'^ of the 
original integrity of man* Over and above the 
merit of his particular discoveries, is the ci^tal 
merit of his self-equali^. A drop of water has tiie 
properties of the sea ; but cannot exUbit a stonn. 
There is beauty of a concert as well as of a flute; 
strength of a host as well as of a hero; and^ in 
Swedenborg, those who are best acquainted with 
modem booksi, will most admire the merit of maaa. 
One of the missouriums and mastodons of Hteratnre^ 
he is not to be measured by whole collies of ordinary 
scholars. His stalwart presence would flutter the 
gowns of an university. Our books are fidse by 
being fragmentary: their sentences are bam nud9, 
and not parts of natural ^scourse ; childish expres- 
sions of surprise or pleasure in nature ; or^ worsen, 
owing a brief notoriety to thdr petulance or aver- 
sion from the order of nature^ being some curiodty 
or oddity designedly not in harmony with nature, 
purposely framed to excite surprise^ as jugglers do 
by concealing their means. But Swedenborg is 
systematic and respective of the world in*eveiy sen* 
tence: all the means are orderly ^ven; his.£eunil- 
ties work with astronomic punctuality^ and this ad- 
mirable writing is pure from all pertness or egotism. 
Swedenboi^ was bom into an atmosphere of great 
ideas. ^Tis hard to say what was his own : yet his 
life was dignified by noblest pictures of the universe. 
The robust Aristotelian method with its breadth and 
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adeqnateness^ shaming our sterile and linear logic 
by its genial radiation^ conversant with series and 
degree^ with effects and ends^ skilful to discriminate 
power from form^ essence from accident^ and open- 
ing by its terminology and definition high roads into 
nature^ had trained a race of athletic philosophers. 
Harvey had shown the circulation of the blood: 
Gilbert had shown that the earth was a magnet: 
Descartes, taught by Gilbert's magnet, with its vor- 
tex, spiral, and polarity, had filled Europe with the 
leading thought of vortical motion as the secret 
of nature. Newton, in the year in which Sweden- 
borg was bom, published the ^^ Principia,^* arid esta- 
blished the Universal Gravity. Malpighi, following 
the high doctrines of Hippocrates, Leucippus, and 
Lucretius, had given emphasis to the dogma, that 
nature works in leasts, '^ tota in minimis existit 
natura.'^ Unrivalled dissectors, Swammerdam, Leeu- 
wenhoek, Winslow, Eustachius, Heister, Yesalius, 
Boerhaave, had left nothing for scalpel or microscope 
to reveal in human or comparative anatomy : Lin- 
naeus, his contemporary, was affirming in his beau- 
tiful science, that '^ nature is always like herself :^^ 
and, lastly, the nobility of method, the largest appli- 
cation of {principles, had been exhibited by Leibnits 
and Christian Wolff, in Cosmology : whilst Locke and 
Grotius had drawn the moral aigument. What was 
left for a genius of the largest calibre, but to go over 
their ground, and verify and unite? It is easy 
to see in these minds the origin of Swedenborg's 
studies, and the suggestion of his problems. He 
had a capadty to entertain and vivify these volumes 
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of thought* Yet the proximity of these geniuaei^ 
one or other of whom had introdaced all his leading 
ideas^ makea Swedenhorg another example of the 
difficulty even in a highly fertile genius^ of proving 
originality, the first birth and annunciation of one of 
the laws of nature. 

He named his favorite views, the doctrine of 
Forms, the doctrine of Series and Degrees, the doc- 
trine of Influx, the doctrine of Correspondence. His 
statement of these doctrines deserves to be studied 
in his books. Not every man can read them, but 
they will reward him who can. His theologic 
works are valuable to illustrate these. His writings 
would be a sufficient library to a lonely and athletic 
student, and the ^^ Economy of the Animal Eangdom^' 
is one of those books which by the sustained digni^ 
of thinking is an honor to the human race. He has 
studied spars and metab to some purpose. His 
varied and solid knowledge makes Ins style lustrous 
with points and shooting spicula of thought, and 
resembling one of those winter mornings when the 
air sparkles with crystals. The grandeur of the 
topics makes the grandeur of the style. He was apt 
for cosmology, because of that native perception of 
identity which made mere size of no account to him. 
In the atom of magnetic iron, he saw the quality which 
would generate the spiral motion of sun and planet. 

The thoughts in which he lived were, — ^the univer- 
sality of each law in nature ; the Platonic doctrine of 
the scale or degrees; the version or conversion of 
each into other, and so the correspondence of all the 
parts ; the fine secret that little explains large, and 
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large little ; the centrality of man in natnrej and tbe 
connection that subsists throngbout all tilings: lie 
saw that the. human body was strictly nniversal, or 
an instrument through which the sonl feeds and is 
fed by the whole of matter : so that he held in exact 
antagonism to the skeptics^ that^ '^ the wiser a man 
is^ the more will he be a worshipper of the Deify /^ 

In shorty he was a bdiever in the Identily-philo^ 
sophy^ which he held not idly^ as the dreamers of 
Berlin or Boston^ but which he experimented with 
and stablished through years of labor^ with the 
heart and strength of the rudest vikings that his 
rough Sweden ever sent to battle. 

This theory dates from the oldest philosophers^ and 
derives perhaps its best illustrations from the newest. 
It is this ; that nature iterates her means perpetually 
on successive planes. In the old aphorism^ nature is 
always self-wmlar. In the plants the eye or germi- 
native point opens to a leaf, then to another leaf^ 
with a power of transforming the leaf into radicle^ 
stamen^ pistil^ petals bract^ sepal, or seed. The whole ^ 
art of the plant is still to repeat leaf on leaf^ without 
end; the more or less of heat, ligl^t^ moisture and 
food^ determining the form it shall assume. In the 
animal^ nature makes a vertebra^ or a spine of ver- 
tebrae^ and helps herself still by a new spine^ with a 
limited power of modifying its form^ — spine on spine^ 
to the end of the world. 

A poetic anatomist in our own day teaches that 
a snake^ being a horizontal line^ and man being 
an erect line, constitute a right angle, and between 
the lines of this mystical quadrant all animated . 
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beings find tbdr place; and he asramet the hair* 
worm^ the spanworm^ or the anake^ aa the type or 
prediction of the apine. At the end of the wgmt, 
nature puts out amaller apinesi as anna; at the end 
of the arms^ new spines^ as hands ; at the other end, 
she repeats the process, as legs and feet. At the top 
of the column, she puts out another spme which 
doubles or loops itself over as a qpanworm into a 
ball^ and forms the skull, — ^with extremities again ; 
the hands being now the upper jaw; the fee^ 
the lower jaw ; the fingers and toea being xe- 
presented this time by upper and lower teeUL 
This new spine is destined to high uses. It is a 
new man on the shoulders of the lasL It can 
almost shed its trunk, and manage to live alone, 
according to the Platonic idea in the ISmaeoa. 
Within it, on a higher plane, all that was done in the 
trunk repeats itself. Nature recites her lesson once 
more in a higher mood. The mind is a finer body, 
and resumes its functions of feeding, digesting, ab- 
sorbing, excluding, and generating, in a new and 
ethereal element. Here, in the brain is all the pro- 
cess of alimentation repeated, in the acquiring, com- 
paring, digesting, and assimilating of experience. 
Here, again, is the mystery of generation repeated. 
In the brain, are male and female faculties : here is 
marriage, here is firuit. And there is no limit to this 
"ascending scale, bnt series on series. Eyerything at 
the end of one use is taken up into the next, each 
series punctually repeating every organ and prooesa 
of the last. We are adapted to infinity. We are 
hard to please, and love nothing which ends : and in 
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nature is no end^ but eyeiything^ at tbe end of one 
nse^ 18 lifted into a superior^ and the ascent of these 
things climbs into daemonic and celestial natures. 
CSreatiye force^ like a musical composer, goes on 
nnweariedty^ repeating a simple air or theme^ now 
high^ now low^ in solo in chorus^ ten thousand times 
reyerberated^ till it fills earth and heayen with the 
chant. 

Grayitation^ as explained by Newton^ is good^ but 
grander when we find chemistry only an extension 
of the law of masses into particles^ and that the 
atomic theory shows the action of chemistry to be 
mechanical also. Metaphysics shows us a sort of 
grayitation operatiye also in the mental phenomena ; 
and the terrible tabulation of the French statists 
brings eyery piece of whim and humour to be redu- 
cible also to exact numerical ratios. If one man in 
twenty thousand or in thirty thousand eats shoes^ or 
marries his grandmother^ then in eyery twenty thou- 
sand or thirty thousand is found one man who eats 
shoes or marries his grandmother. What we call t 
grayitation^ and fancy ultimate^ is one fork of a 
mightier stream for which we haye yet no name. 
Astronomy is excellent^ but it must come up into 
life to haye its full yalue^ and not remain there in 
globes and spaces. The globule of blood gyrates 
around its own axis in the human yeins^ as the planet 
in the sky; and the circles of intellect relate to those 
of the heayens. Each law of nature has the like 
uniyersality^ eatings sleep or hybernation^ rotation^ 
generation^ metamorphosis^ yortical motion which is 
seen in eggs as in planets. These grand rhymes or 
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returns in nature^ — ^tlie dear bestlmown fiice itait- 
ling us at every turn under a mask so uneiqpected 
tbat we think it tbe face of a stranger, and carrying 
up the semblance into divine forms, — delighted tlie 
prophetic eye of Swedenborg, and he must be ledLon* 
ed a leader in that revolution, which, by giving to 
science an idea, has given to an aimless accumulatioii 
of experiments, guidance and form and a beating 
heart. 

I own with some regret that his printed works 
amount to about fifty stout octavos, his scientific 
works being about half of the whole number : and it 
appears that a mass of manuscript still unedited re- 
mains in the Royal Library at Stockholm. The 
scientific works have just now been translated into 
English in an admirable edition* Swedenborg 
printed these scientific books in the ten years firom 
1734 to 1744, and they remained from that time 
ne^^lected, and now, after their century is complete, 
he has at last found a pupil in Mr. Wilkinson, in 
Loudon, a philosophic critic, with a co-equal vigor 
of understanding and imagination comparable only 
to Lord Bacon^s, who has produced his master's 
buried books to the day, and transferred them with 
every advantage from their forgotten Latin into 
English, to go round the world in our commercial 
and conquering tongue. This startling re-appearance 
of Swedenborg, after a hundred years, in his pupil, is 
not the least remarkable fact in his history. Aided, 
it is said, by the munificence of Mr. Clissold, and 
also by his literary help^ this piece of poetic justice is 
done. The admirable preliminary discourses with 
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wliich Mr. Wilkinson bus enricbed these volumes, 
throw all the cotemporaiy philosophy of England into 
shade, and leave me nothing to say on their proper 
gfoonds* 

The '^ Animal Kingdom ^^ is a book of wonderful 
merits. It was written with the highest end, to put 
science and the soul long estranged from each other 
at one again. It was an anatomist's account of the 
human body in the highest slyle of poetry. Nothing 
can exceed the bold and brilliant treatment of a sub- 
ject usually so dry and repulsive. He saw nature 
'^ wreathing through an everlasting spiral, with wheels 
that never dry, on axes that never creak,'' and some- 
times sought '^ to uncover those secret recesses where 
nature is sitting at the fires in the depths of her 
laboratory ;" whilst the picture comes recommended 
by the hard fidelity with wliich it is based on prac- 
tical anatomy. It is remarkable that this sublime 
genius decides peremptorily for the analytic, against 
the synthetic method ; and, in a book whose genius 
is a daring poetic synthesis, claims to confine himself ' 
to rigid expmence. 

He knows, if he only, the flowing of nature, and 
how wise was that old answer of Amasis to him who 
bade him drink up the sea, — '' Yes, willingly, if yon 
will stop the rivers that flow in/' Few knew as 
much about nature and her subtle manners, or ex- 
pressed more subtly her goings. He thought as 
large a demand is made on our faith by nature, as 
by miracles. He noted that in her proceeding from 
first principles through her several subordinations, 
there was no state through wliich she did not pass. 
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as if ber path lay throngli all thiDgt. ^For as often 
as she betakes herself upward from visible pheno- 
menSy or^ in other words, withdraws herself inward, 
she instantly, as it were, disappearsi, while no one 
knows what has become of her, or whither she is 
gone, so that it is necessary to take science as a 
guide in pursuing her steps.'^ The pursuing die 
enquiry under the light of an end or final cause, 
gives wonderful animation, a sort of personality to 
the whole writing. This book announces his fieivorite 
dogmas. The ancient doctrine of Hippocrates, that 
the brain is a gland, and of Leucippus, that the atom 
may be known by the mass, or, in Plato, the macro- 
cosm by microcosm, and, in the verses of Lucretius, 

*^ Ossa videlicet e paiudllis atque minatis 
Ossibus, sic et de paiudllis atqoe minutb 
Visceribus viscus gigni, sanguenqiie eresri 
Sanguinis inter se multis coeuntibus gnttis ; 
Ex aurique putat mids connstere posse 
Aurunii et de terns terram concrescere panris ; 
Ignibus ex igneis, bumorem bumoribus espe ;" 

Lib. I. 835. 

m 

'^ Tbe principle of all things entrails made 
Of smallest entrails ; bone of smallest bone ; 
Bloodi of small sanguine drops reduced to one ; 
Gold, of small grains ; earth, of small sands compacted ; 
Small drops to water, sparks to fire contracted ;" 

and which Malpighi had summed in his maxim^ that 
'^Nature exists entire in leasts/^ is a favorite 
thought of Swedenborg. '' It is a constant law of 
the organic body^ that large^ compound or visible 
forms exist and subsist fix>m smaller^ simpler, and 
ultimately from invisible forms, which act similarly 
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to the larger forms^ but more perfecUj and more uni- 
TersaDy, and the least forms so perfectly and oniver- 
sally, as to involve an idea representative of their entire 
universe.^' The unities of each organ are so many 
little organs homogeneous with their compound ; the 
unities of the tongue are little tongues^ those of the 
stomachy little stomachs^ those of the heart are little 
hearts. This firuitful idea furnishes a key to every 
secret. What was too small for the eye to detect 
was read by the aggregates ; what was too lai^e^ by 
the units. There is no end to his application of the 
thought. '^ Hunger is an aggregate of very many 
little hungers^ or losses of blood by the little veins 
all over the body.'^ It is a key to his theology also. 
'' Man is a kind of very minute heaven, corresponding 
to the world of spirits, and to heaven. Every parti- 
cular idea of man, and every affection, yea, every 
smallest part of his affection, is an image and effigy 
rf him. A q>mt may be knU from onlj . .ingte 
thought. God is the grand man.'' 

The hardihood and thoroughness of his study of t 
nature required a theory of forms also. ^^ Forms 
ascend in order from the lowest to the highest. The 
lowest form is ang^ar, or the terrestrial and corpo- 
real. The second and next higher form is the circular, 
which is also called the perpetual ang|u1ar, because the 
circumference of a circle is a perpetual angle. The 
form above this, is the spiral, parent and measure of 
circular forms : its diameters are not rectilinear, but 
variously circular, and have a spherical surface for 
centre ; therefore it is called the perpetual circular. 
The form above this is the vortical, or perpetual spiral : 
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next, the perpetoal-Torticaly orodestial: last^ theper- 
petnal-celestia], or spiritoaL^ 

Was it strange that a genius so bold should take 
the last step also^ conceiTe that he might attain the 
science of all sciences^ to unlock the meaning of the 
world 7 In the first volume of the Animal Kingdom^ 
he broaches the subject in a remarkable note. '^ In 
our doctrine of representations and correspondences, 
we shaU treat of both these symbolical and topical 
resemblances, and of the astonishing things which 
occur, I will not say, in the living body only, but 
throughout nature, and which correspond so entirely 
to supreme and spiritual things, that one would 
swear that the physical world was purely symboUcal 
of the spiritual world ; insomuch that if we choose to 
express any natural truth in physical and definite 
vocal terms, and to convert these terms only into the 
corresponding spiritual terms, we shall by this means 
elicit a spiritual truth or theological dogma in place 
of the physical truth or precept : although no mortal 
would have predicted that anything of the kind could 
possibly arise by bare literal transposition; inasmuch 
as the one precept, considered separately from the 
other, appears to have absolutely no relation to it. 
I intend hereafter to communicate a number of 
examples of such correspondences, together with a 
vocabulary containing the terms of spiritual things^ 
as well as of the physical things for which they are 
to be substituted. This symbolism pervades the living 
body/' 

The fact thus explicitly stated is implied in all 
poetry, in allegory, in fable, in the use of emblems^ 
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and in the ttnicture of language. Plato knew of it, 
as is evident from his twice bisected line in the sixth 
book of the ^' BepnbUc/^ Lord Bacon had found, 
that truth and nature differed only as seal and print, 
and he instanced some physical propositions with 
thdr translations into a moral or political sense. 
Behmen, and all mystics, imply this law in their dark 
riddle-writing. The poets, in as far as they are poets, 
use it, but it is known to them only as the magnet 
was known, for ages, as a toy. Swedenborg first put 
the &/ct into a detached and scientific statement, 
because it was habitually present to him, and never 
not seen. It was involved, as we explained already, 
in the doctrine of identify and iteration, because the 
mental series exactly tallies with the material series. 
It required an insight that could rank things in order 
and series, or rather, it required such rightness of 
position, that the poles of the eye should coincide 
with the axis of the world. 

The earth had fed its mankind through five or six 
millenniums, and they had sciences, religions, philo- ^ 
Sophies, and yet had failed to see the correspondences 
of meaning between eveiy part and every other part. 
And, down to this hour, literature has no book in 
which the symbolism of things is scientifically opened. 
One would say, that, as soon as men had the first 
hint that every sensible object, — animal, rock, river, 
air, — ^nay, space and time, subsists not for itself nor 
finally to a material end, but as a picture— language, * 
to tell another stoiy of beings and duties, other 
sdence would be put by, and a science of such grand 
presage would absorb all fisu^ulties: that each man 
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would ask of all objects wliat they mean: Why does 
the horizon hold me fast with my joy and grief in 
this centre? Why hear I the same sense firom 
countless differing voices^ and read one never quite 
expressed fact in endless picture — language 7 Tet, 
whether it be that these things will not be intdlee- 
tually learned^ or^ that many centuries must daborata 
and compose so rare and opulent a soul, — there is 
no cornet^ rock-stratum^ fossil^ fish^ quadruped^ spider, 
or fungus, that for itself does not interest more 
scholars and classifiers, than the meaning and upshot 
of the frame of things. 

But Swedenborg was not content with the culinaiy 
use of the world. In his fifty-fourth year, these 
thoughts held him fast^ and his profound mind ad- 
mitted the perilous opinion, too frequent in religions 
history^ that he was an abnormal person^ to whom 
was granted the privilege of conversing with angels 
and spirits ; and this ecstasy connected itsdf with just 
this office of explaining the moral import of the sen- 
sible world. To a right perception, at once broad 
and minute, of the order of nature, he added the 
comprehensioQ of the moral laws in their widest so- 
cial aspects; but whatever he saw, through some 
excessive determiaatioa to form^ in his constitution, 
he saw not abstractly^ but in pictures, heard it in 
dialogues, constructed it in events. When he at- 
tempted to announce the law most sanely, he was 
forced to couch it in parable. 

Modem psychology offers no similar example of a 
deranged balance. The principal powers continued 
to maintain a healtbv action ; and to a reader who 
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can make due allowance in the report for tbe re- 
porter's pecnliarities^ the results are stiU instmctiTe^ 
and a more striking testimony to the sublime laws he 
announced^ than any tkat balanced dulness could 
afford* He attempts to give some account of the 
modus of the new state, afiBbrming that '' his presence 
in the spiritual world is attended with a certain se- 
paration, but only as to the intellectual part of his 
mind, not as to the will-part /' and he affirms that 
^^ he sees with the internal sight the things that are 
in another life, more clearly than he sees the things 
that are here in this world/' 

Having adopted the belief that certain books of ^ 
the Old and New Testaments were exact allegories, 
or written in the angelic and ecstatic mode, he em- 
ployed his remaining years in extricating from the 
literal the universal sense. He had borrowed from 
Plato the fine fable of '^ a most ancient people, men 
better than we, and dwelling nigher to the Gods,'' 
and Swedenborg added, that they used the earth 
symbolically ; that these, when they saw terrestrial * 
objects, did not think at all about them, but only 
about those which they signified. The correspond- 
ence between thoughts and things henceforward 
occupied him. ^'The very organic form resembles 
the end inscribed on it ;'' a man is in general and in 
particular an organized justice or injustice, selfish- 
ness or gratitude. And the cause of this harmony 
lie assigned in the Arcana, ^^ the reason why all and 
single things in the heavens and on earth are repre- 
sentative, is because they exist fi^>m an influx of the 
Lord through heaven/' 
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This design of exhibiting snch correspondenoes^ 
wbich^ if adequately executed^ woold be the poem of 
the worlds in which all history and sdence wonld play 
an essential part^ was narrowed and defeated by the 
exclusively theologic direction which his enqoiriet 
took. His perception of nature is not human and 
universal^ but is mystical and Hebraic. He fastens 
each natural object to a theologic notion ; a borae 
signifies carnal understanding; a tree, perception; 
the moon, faith ; a cat means this ; an ostrichj that ; 
an artichoke, this other; and poorly tethers every 
symbol to a several ecclesiastic sense. The al^ 
pery Proteus is not so easily caught. In nature, 
each individual symbol plays innumerable parts, as 
each particle of matter circulates in turn through 
every system. The central identity enables any one 
symbol to express successively all the qualities and 
shades of real being. In the transmission of the 
heavenly waters, every hose fits every hydrant. Na^ 
ture averages herself speedily on the hard pedantry 
that would chain her waves. She is no literalist* 
Everything must be taken genially, and we must be 
at the top of our condition to understand anything 
rightly. ^ 

His theological bias thus fatally narrowed his in- 
terpretation of nature, and the dictionary of qnnbola 
is yet to be written. But the interpreter whom man- 
kind must still expect will find no predecessor who 
has approached so near to the true problem. 

Swedenborg styles himself in the titie-page of his 
books, '^ Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ :^^ and by 
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force of intdQect^ and in effect^ lie is the last Eatber 
in the Chnrch^ and is not likely to have a successor. 
No wonder that his depth of ethical wisdom should 
give bim influence as a teacher. To the withered tra- 
ditional churcli yielding dry catechisms, he let in 
nature again, and the worshipper escajnng from the 
vestry of verbs and texts, is surprised to find himself 
a party to the whole of his religion. His religion 
thinks for him, and is of universal application. He 
turns it on every side, it fits eveiy part of life, inter- 
prets and dignifies every circumstance. Instead of a 
religion which visited him diplomatically three or 
four times, when he was born, when he married, when 
he fell sick, and when he died, and for the rest never 
interfered with him, here was a teaching which 
accompanied him all day, accompanied him even 
into sleep and dreams ; into his thinUng, and showed 
lum through what a long ancestry his thoughts 
descend ; into society, and showed by what affinities 
be was girt to bis equals and bis counterparts; into 
natural objects, and showed their ori^ and mean«4 
ingy what are friendly and what are hurtful: and 
opened the future world, by indicating the continuity 
of the same laws. His disciples allege that their 
intellect is invigorated by the study of bis books. 

There is no such problem for criticism as his theo- 
logical writings, their merits are so commanding, 
yet sucb grave deductions must be made. Their 
immense and sandy diffuseness is like the prairie or 
the desert, and their incongruities are like the last 
deliration. He is superfluously es^lanatory, and his 
feeling of the ignorance of men strangely eza^erated. 
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Men take truths of this nature very fast. Tet he 
abounds in assertions : he is a rich discoverer^ and of 
things which most import us to know. His thought 
dwells on essential resemblances^ like the resemblance 
of a house to the man who built it. He saw things 
in their law^ in likeness of function, not of structure. 
There is an invariable method and order in his 
delivery of his truth, the habitual proceeding of the 
mind from inmost to outmost. TVbat earnestness 
and weightiness, his ^e never roving, without one 
swell of vanity, or one look to self, in any common 
form of literary pride ! A theoretic or speculative 
man, but whom no practical man in the universe 
could affect to scorn. Plato is a gownsman: his 
garment, though of purple, and almost sky-woven, 
is an academic robe, and hinders action with its 
voluminous folds. But this mystic is awful to Csesar. 
Lycurgus himself would bow. 

The moral insight of Swedenborg, the correction 
of popular errors^ the announcement of ethical laws, 
take him out of comparison with any other modem 
writer, and entitle him to a place vacant for some 
ages among the lawgivers of mankind. That slow 
but commanding influence which he has acquired, 
like that of other religious geniuses, must be exces- 
sive also, and have its tides, before it subsides into a 
permanent amount. Of course, what is real and uni* 
versal cannot be confined to the circle of those who 
sympathize strictly with his genius, but will pass 
forth into the common stock of wise and just think- 
ing. The world has a sure chemistry, by which it 
extracts what is excellent in its children, and lets 
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fidl fhe infirmities and limitations of the grandest 
mind. 

That metempsychosis which is familiar in the old 
mythology of the Greeks^ collected in Ovid's ^'Meta- 
morphoses/' and in the Indian Transraigmtion^ and 
is there olffective, or really takes place in bodies^ by 
alien will^ — ^in Swedenborg's mind has a more philo- 
aophic diaracter. It is subjective^ or depends entirely 
upon the thought of the person. All things in the 
imiverse arrange themselves to each person anew^ 
according to his ruling love. Man is such as his af- 
fection and thought are. Man is man by virtue of 
willing^ not by virtue of knowing and understanding. 
As he is^ so he sees. The marriages of the world are 
broken up. Interiors associate all in the spiritual 
world. Whatever the angels looked upon, was to 
them celestiaL Each satan appears to himself a man; 
to those as bad as he, a comely man; to the purified^ 
a heap of carrion. Nothing can resist states ; every- 
thing gravitates: like will to like: what we call 
poetic justice takes effect on the spot. We have come 4 
into a world which is a living poem. Everything is 
as I am. Bird and beast is not bird and beast^ but 
emanation and efSuvia of the minds and wills of men 
there present. Every one makes his own house and 
state. The ghosts are tormented with the fear of 
death, and cannot remember that they have died. 
They who are in evil and falsehood, are afraid of all 
others. Such as have deprived themselves of charily, 
wander and flee : the societies which they approach 
discover their quality and drive them away. The 
covetous seem to themselves to be abiding in cells 
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wbere their money is deposited, and these to be in- 
fested with mice. They who place merit in good 
works, seem to themselves to cnt wood. '^ I asked 
such if they were not wearied? They replied that 
they have not yet done work enough to merit 
heaven.^ 

He delivers golden sayings which express with 
singular beauty the ethical laws; as when he uttered 
that famed sentence, that '' in heaven, the angels are 
advancing continually to the springtime of thor 
youth, so that the eldest angd appears the youngest.^ 
'' The more angels, the more room :'' ^^The perfec- 
tion of man is the love of use :?^ '' Man in his greatest 
and most perfect form is heaven :^^ ''Ends always 
ascend as nature descends i^' '' What is from Him is 
Him :^' and the truly poetic account of the writing 
in the inmost heaven, which, as it consists of in- 
flexions according to the form of heaven, can be read 
without instruction. He almost justifies his claim to 
preternatural vision, by strange insights of the struc- 
ture of the human body and mind. ''It is never 
permitted to any one in heaven to stand behind 
another and look at the back of his head ; for then 
the influx which is from the Lord is disturbed.^^ 
'^ The angels, from the sound of the voice, know a 
man's love ; from the articulation of the sound, his 
wisdom; and from the sense of the words, his 
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In the "Conjugal Love,'' he has unfolded the 
science of marriage. Of this book, one would say, 
that, with the highest elements, it has failed of suc- 
cess. It came near to be the Hymn of Love which 
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Plato attempted in the '' Banquet ^ tlie Love whieli 
Dante says, CaseDa sung among the angels in Para- 
dise ; and which^ as rightly eelebrated, in its genesis, 
firuition, and effect, might well entrance the souk, as 
it would lay open the genesis of all institutions, cus- 
toms, and manners. The book had been grand if 
the Hebraism had been omitted^ and the law stated 
without Grothicism as ethics, and with that scope for 
ascension of state winch the nature of things requires. 
It is a fine Platomc development of the science of 
marriage; teaching that sex is universal and not 
local; virility in the male qualifying every organ, 
act, and thought ; and the feminine in woman. 
Therefore, in the real or spiritual world, the nuptial 
union is not momentary, but incessant and total; 
and chastity not a local, but a universal virtue ; un- 
chastity being discovered as much in the trading, or 
planting, or speaking, philosophizing, as in generation; 
and that, though the virgins he saw, in heaven^ were 
beautiful, the wives were incomparably more beau- 
tiful, and went on increasing in beauty evermore. 

Yet Swedenborg, after his mode, pinned his theory 
to a temporary form. He exaggerates the circum- 
stance of marriage, and, though he finds false mar- 
riages on earth, fancies a wiser choice in heaven. 
But of progressive souls, all loves and friendships 
are momentary. J)o yo lave me? means. Do you 
see the same truth ? If you do, we are happy with 
the same happiness : but presently one of us passes 
into the perception of new truth; we are divorced, 
and no tension in nature can hold us to each other. 
I know how delicious is this cup of love, — ^I existing 
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for yon, yoa eiigting for me; but it ii m chfld's 
dinging to his toy, an attempt to eternise the fire- 
side and nnptial cliamber, to keep the pictore-alpluu 
bet through which oor first lessons are prettily oon- 
yeyed. Tlie Eden of God is bare, and grand : Eke 
the out-door landscape remembered firom the evening 
fireside, it seems cold and desolate, whilst yon cower 
over the coals; but once abroad again, we.pty those 
who can forego the magnificence of nature for can- 
dlelight and cards. Perhiq^s, the true subject of Hbe 
'^Conjugal Love,'' is Conversatum, whose laws are 
profoundly eliminated. It is false, if literally applied 
to marriage. For Gk>d is the bride or brid^room of 
the souL Heaven is not the pairing of two, but the 
communion of all souls. We meet and dwell an 
instant under the temple of one tiioughty and part 
as though we parted not^ to join another thought in 
other fellowships of joy. So &x firom there being 
anything divine in the low and proprietary sense of 
Do you love me, it is only when you leave and lose me 
by casting yourself on a sentiment which is higher 
than both of us, that I draw near and find myself at 
your side ; and I am repelled, if you fix your eye on 
me, and demand love. In fact, in the spiritual 
worlds we change sexes every moment. You love 
the worth in me, — ^then I am your husband ; but it 
is not me, but the worth, that fixes the love : and 
that worth is a drop of the ocean of worth that 
is beyond me. Meantime, I adore the greater worth 
in another, and so become his wife. He aspires to a 
higher worth in another spirit, and is wife or receiver 
of that influence. 
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Whetlier or not^ tlirough a self-inqnisitoiial liabit 
that lie grew into, from jealousy of the sins to which 
men of thought are liable^ but he has acquired^ in dis- 
entangling and demonstrating that particular form of 
moral disease^ an acumen which no conscience can re- 
sist. I refer to his feeling of the profanation of think- 
ing to what is good ^' from scientifics/^ '^ To reason 
aliout faith^ is to doubt and deny/^ He was painfully 
alive to the difference between knowing and doing, and 
this sensibility is incessantly expressed. Philosophers 
are therefore vipers^ cockatrices, asps, hemorrhoids, 
presters, and flying serpents ; literary men are con- 
jurors and charlatans. 

But this topic suggests a sad afterthought, tiiat 
here we find the seat of his own pain. Possibly, 
Swedenboi^ paid the penalty of introverted faculties. 
Success or a fortunate genius seems to depend on a 
happy adjustment of heart and brain, on a due pro- 
portion, hard to hit, of moral and mental power, 
which perhaps obeys the law of those chemical ratios 
which make a proportion in volumes necessary to 
combination, as when gases will combine in certain 
fixed rates, but not at any rate. It is hard to cany 
a full cup, and this man profusely endowed in heart 
and mind, early fell into dangerous discord with him- 
self. In his '' Animal Kingdom,'^ he surprised us by 
dedariug that he loved analysis, and not synthesis ; 
and now, after his fiftieth year, he falls into jealousy 
of his intellect, and, though aware that truth is not 
solitary, nor is goodness solitary, but both must ever 
mix and marry, he makes war on his mind, takes the 
part of the conscience against it, and, on all occasions. 
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safely amongst the unhappy, and witness the vastsp 
tion of souls, and heard there for a long continuance 
their lamentations ; he saw their tormentors, who in- 
crease and strain pangs to infinity ; he saw the hell of 
the jugglers, the hell of the assassins, the hell of the 
lascivious ; the hell of robbers who kill and broil men ; 
the infernal tun of the deceitful ; the excrementitious 
hells ; the hell of the revengeful, whose faces resem- 
bled a round broad cake, and their arms rotate like a 
wheel. Except Rabelais and Dean Swift, nobody ever 
had such science of filth and corruption. 

These books should be used with caution. It is 
dangerous to sculpture these evanescing images of 
thought. True in transition, they become false, if 
fixed. It reqiures for his just apprehension almost a 
genius equal to his own. But when his visions be- 
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come the stereotyped language of mnltitiKles of per* 
sons of all degrees of age and eapadty, they are per- 
rerted. The wise people of the Greek race were 
accustomed to lead the most intelligent and virtnons 
young men^ as part of their education, through the 
Eleusinian mysteries, wherein, with much pomp and 
graduation, the highest truths known to andent wis- 
dom were taught. An ardent and contemplative 
young man, at eighteen or twenty years, might read 
once these books of Swedenborg, these mysteries of 
love and consdence, and then throw them aside for 
ever. Genius is ever haunted by dmilar dreams, 
when the hells and the heavens are opened to it. 
But these pictures are to be hdd as mystical, that is, 
as a quite arbitrary and accidental picture of the 
truth, not as the truth. Any other symbol would 
be as good : then this is safely seen. 

Swedenborg's system of the world wants central 
spontaneity; it is dynamic, not vital, and lacks 
power to generate life. There is no individual in it. 
The universe is a gigantic crystal, all whose atoms^ 
and laminae lie in uninterrupted order, and with 
unbroken mnty, but cold and stiU. What seems an 
individual and a will, is none. There is an immense 
chain of intermediation extending from centre to 
extremes, which bereaves eveiy agency of all freedom 
and character. The universe in his poem suffers under 
a magnetic sleep, and only reflects the mind of the 
magnetiser. Every thought comes into each mind 
by infusion from a sodety of spirits that surround it, 
and into these from a higher society, and so on. All 
his types mean the same few things. All his figures 
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speak one speech. All his interlocators Sweden- 
borgise. Be they who they msj, to this complezioii 
must they come at last. This Chaion ferries them 
all over in his boat^ hings^ counsellors, cavaliersiy doe- 
tors. Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Hans Sloane, King 
Greorge II., Mahomet, and whosoever, and all gather 
one grimness of hue and style. Only when Cicero 
comes by, our gentle seer sticks a little at saying he 
talked with Cicero, and with a touch of human re- 
lenting remarks, ^^ one whom it was given me to be- 
lieve was Cicero;'^ and when the saURsant Boman 
opens his mouth, Rome and its eloquence have ebbed 
away, — it is plain theologic Swedenborg, like the 
rest. His heavens and hells are dull, fault of want of 
individualism. The thousand fold relation of men is 
not there. The interest that attaches in nature to 
each man, because he is right by his wrong, and 
wrong by his right, because he defies all dogmatising 
and classification, so many allowances and contin- 
gences and futurities are to be taken into account, 
strong by his vices, often paralyzed by his virtues, 
sinks into entire sympathy with his society. This 
want reacts to the centre of the system. Though 
the agency of ^^ the Lord'' is in every line referred to 
by name^ it never becomes alive. There is no lustre 
in that eye which gazes from the centre, and which 
should vivify the immense dependency of beings. 

The vice of Swedenborg's mind is its theologic 
determination. Nothing with him has the liberality 
of universal wisdom, but we are always in a church. 
That Hebrew muse which taught the lore of right 
and wrong to men, had the same excess of influence 

f2 
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for Lim it has had for the nations. The mode as 
well as the essence was sacred« Palestine is ever the 
more valuable as a chapter in nniversal history^ and 
erer the less an available element in education. The 
genius of Swedenborg^ largest of all modem souls in 
this department of thought, wasted itself in the en* 
deavour to reanimate and conserve what had already 
arrived at its natural term, and in the great secular 
Providence was retiring from its prominence, before 
western modes of thought and expression. Sweden- 
borg and Behmen both failed by attaching them* 
selves to the Christian symbol, instead of to the moral 
sentiment, which carries innumerable Christianities, 
humanities, divinities, in its bosom. 

The excess of influence shows itself in the incon- 
gruous importation of a foreign rhetoric. ^ What 
have I to do,' asks the impatient reader, ^ with jasper 
and sardonyx, beryl and chalcedony ; what with arks 
and passovers, ephahs and ephods ; what with lepers 
and^ emerods, what with heave offerings and un- 
leavened bread ; chariots of fire, dragons crowned 
and horned, behemoth, or unicorn ? * Good for ori« 
entals, these are nothing to me. The more learning 
you bring to explain them, the more glaring the 
impertinence. Tlie more coherent and elaborate the 
system, the less I like it. I say with the Spartan, 
'' Why do you speak so much to the purpose of that 
which is nothing to the purpose.'^ My learning is 
such as God gave me in my birth and habit, in the 
delight and study of my eyes, and not of another 
man's. Of all absurdities, this of some foreigner 
proposing to take away my rhetoric, and substitute 
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liii own, and amuse me with peBcan and wtotk, 
instead of tlmuih and robin, palm trees and shittim 
wood, instead of sassafras and hid^oiy, seems tlie 
most needless.' 

Locke said, ^'God when he makes the prophet, 
does not unmake the man.^ Swedenborg's lustoij 
points the remark. The parish disputes in the 
Swedish Church between the friends and foes of Lu- 
ther and Melancthon, concerning ^ faith alone'' and 
'^ works alone," intrude themsdves into his specula- 
tions upon the economy of the uniTerse, and of the 
cdestial societies. The Lutheran bishop's son for 
whom the heavens are opened, so that he sees with 
eyeSy and in the richest symbolic forms, the awful 
truth of things, and utters again in his books as 
under a heavenly mandate the indisputable secrets of 
moral nature with all these grandeurs resting upon 
him, remains the Lutheran bishop's son ; his judg- 
ments are those of a Swedish polemic, and his vast 
enlargements purchased by adamantine limitations. 
He carries his controversial memoiy with him in hi. 
visits to the souls. He is like Michael Angelo, who 
in his frescoes put the Cardinal who had offended 
him to roast under a mountain of devils : or like 
Dante, who avenged in vindictive melodies all his 
private wrongs. Or perhaps stfll more like Mon- 
taigne's parish priest, who, if a hailstorm passes over 
the village, thinks the Day of doom is come, and the 
cannibals already have got the pip. Swedenborg 
confounds us not less, with his pains of Melancthon 
and Luther and Wolfius, in the other world, and his 
own books which he advertises among the angek. 
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Under the same theologic cramp many of his dog- 
mas are bound. His cardinal position in morals is, 
that evils should be shunned as sins. But he does 
not know what evil is, or what good is, who thinks 
any ground remains to be occupied, after saying, that 
evfl is to be shunned as evil. I doubt not, he was 
led by the desire to insert the element of personality 
of Deity. But nothing is added. One man, you 
say, dreads erysipelas, — show him that this dread is 
evil : or one dreads hell ; show him that dread is evil. 
He who loves goodness, harbours angels, reveres re- 
verence, and lives with God. The less we have to do 
with our sins the better. No man can afford to 
waste his moments in compunctions. '' That is active 
duty,'^ say the Hindoos, '^ which is not for our bond- 
age ; that is knowledge, which is for our liberation : 
aU other duty is good only unto weariness.^ 

Another dogma growing out of this pernicious 
theologic limitation is his Inferno. Swedenboi^ has 
devils. Evil, according to old philosophy, is good in 
the making. That pure malignity can exist, is the 
extreme proposition of unbeliefl It is not to be en- 
tertained by a rational agent : it is atheism : it is the 
last profanation. Euripides rightly said, 

<< Goodness and being in the gods are one, 
He who imputes ill to them, makes them none." 

To what a painful perversion had Gothic theology 
arrived, that Swedenborg admitted no conversion for 
evil Spirits. But the Divine effort is never relaxed ; 
the carrion in the sun will convert itself to grass and 
flowers, and man though in brothels, or jails, or on 
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gibbets, it on lus way to all that ia good and tne. 
Bums, with tbe wfld bmnor of bis apoafaropbe to 
« poor old Nidde Ben/*— 
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lias tlie adrantage of the Tindicti?e 
Everything is siqperfidal and perishes, bnt ]o?e and 
truth only. The largest is always the truest senti- 
ment, and we feel the more generous spirit of iht 
Indian \ishnu ; ^'I am the same to all mankind. 
There is not one who is worthy of my love or hatred. 
They who serve me with adoration, — ^I am in them, 
and they in me. If one whose ways are altogether 
evil, serve me alone, he is as respectable as the just 
man; he is altc^ether well employed, he soon be- 
cometh of a virtuous spirit, and obtaineth eternal 
happiness.^ 

For the anomalous pretension of Revelations of the 
other world,— only his probity and genius can entitle 
it to any serious regard. His revelations destroy 
their credit by running into detaiL If a man say 
that the Holy Ghost has informed him that the Last 
Judgment, (or the last of the Judgments,) took place 
in 1757 ; or, that the Dutch, in the other world, Uve 
in a heaven by themselves ; and the English, in a 
heaven by themselves ; I reply, that the spirit which 
is holy is reserved, taciturn^ and deals in laws. The 
rumors of ghosts and hobgoblins gossip and teQ 
fortunes. The teachings of the high spirit are ab- 
stemious, and^ in regard to particulars, negative. 
Socrates' Genius did not advertise him to act or to 
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find^ but if he purposed to do somewhat not advan- 
tageons, it dissuaded him. '^ What God is/' he said, 
'^ I know not ; what he is not, I know/' The Hin- 
doos have denominated the Supreme Being, the In* 
ternal Check/' The illuminated Quakers explained 
their Light, not as somewhat which leads to any 
action, but it appears as an obstruction to anything 
unfit. But the right examples are private experiences, 
which are absolutely at one on this point. Strictly 
speaking, Swedenborg's revelation is a confounding 
of planes, a capital offence in so learned a categorist. 
This is to carry the law of surface into the plane of 
substance, to carry individualism and its fopperies 
into the realm of essences and generals ; which is 
dislocation and chaos. 

The secret of heaven is kept from age to age. No 
imprudent, no sociable angel ever dropt an early 
syllable to answer the longings of saints, the fears of 
mortals. We should have listened on our knees to 
any favorite who by stricter obedience had brought his 
thoughts into parallelism with the celestial currents, ^ 
and could hint to human ears the scenery and circum* 
stance of the newly parted soul. But it is certain that 
it must tally with what is best in nature. It must 
not be inferior in tone to the already known works 
of the artist who sculptures the globes of the firma^ 
ment, and writes the moral law. It must be fresher 
than rainbows, stabler than mountains, agreeing with 
flowers, with tides, and the rising and setting of 
autumnal stars. Melodious poets shall be hoarse as 
street ballads when once the penetrating key-note of 
nature and spirit is sounded, the earth-beat, sea-beat. 
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heart-beat^ the tane to which the aon lollt^ and the 
globule of bloody and the aap of treea. 

In this mood we hear the nimor that tiie aeer 
had arrived, and his tale is told. But tiiere is no 
beauty, no heaven: for angds, goblins. The sad 
muse loves night and death and the pit. His Inferno 
is mesmeric. His spiritual woild bears the same 
relation to the generosities and joys of truth, of 
which human souls have already made us cognisant 
as a man's bad dreams bear to his ideal life. It is 
indeed very like, in its endless power of lurid pictures, 
to the phenomena of dreaming, which nightly turns 
many an honest gentleman, benevcdent but dyspeptic, 
into a wretch skulking like a dog about the outer 
yards and kennels of creation. When he mounts into 
the heaven, I do not hear its language. A man should 
not tell me that he has walked among the angels ; 
his proof is, that his eloquence makes me one. Shall 
the archangels be less majestic and sweet than the 
figures that have actually walked this earth T These 
augels that Swedenborg paints give us no very high 
idea of their discipline and culture. They are all 
country-parsons. Their heaven is a ^tt champitre, 
an evangelical picnic, or French distribution of prizes 
to virtuous peasants. Strange, scholastic^ didactic 
passionless, bloodless man, who denotes dasses of 
souls as a botanist disposes of a carex, and visits 
doleful hells, as a stratum of chalk or horn-blende 1 
He has no sympathy. He goes up and down the 
world of men, a modem Rhadamanthus in gold- 
headed caue and peruke, and with nonchalance and 
the air of a referee, distributes souls. The warm 
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many-weathered passionate peopled world is to him 
a grammar of hieroglyphs^ or an emhlematie free- 
mason's procession. How different is Jacoh Behmen ! 
be is tremnlons with emotion, and listens awe-struck 
with the gentlest humanity to the Teacher whose 
lessons he conv^s, and, when he asserts that '^ in 
some sort, love is greater than God/' his heart heats 
ao high that the thumping against his leathern coat 
18 audible across the centuries. 'Tis a great differ- 
ence. Behmen is healthily and beautifully wise, not- 
withstanding the mystical narrowness and incommu- 
nicableness. Swedenborg is disagreeably wise, and 
with all his accumulated gifts, paralyses and repels. 

It is the best sign of a great nature, that it opeiis. 
a foreground, and, like the breath of morning-land- 
scapes, invites us onward. Swedenborg is retrospec- 
tive, nor can we divest him of his mattock and 
shroud. Some minds are for ever restrained fix>m 
descending into nature. Others are for ever pre- 
vented from ascending out of it. With a force of 
many men, he could never break the umbilical cord 
which held him to nature, and he did not rise to the t 
platform of pure genius. 

It is remarkable that this man, who, by his per- 
ception of symbols, saw the poetic construction of 
things, and the primary relation of mind to matter, 
remained entirely devoid of the whole apparatus of 
poetic expression, which that perception creates. 
He knew the grammar and rudiments of the Mother 
Tongue ; how could he not read off one strain into 
music? Was he like Saadi, who, in his vision, 
designed to fill his lap with the celestial flowers, as 
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presents for his firiends, but the firagnmee of the 
roses so intozieated him, that the skirt dropped 
from his hands? Or is reporting a breach cf 
the manners of that heavenly sodetj ? or, waa i^ 
that he saw the vision intdlectnally, and henoe that 
chiding of the intellectnal that pervades his books? 
Be it as it may, his books have no melody, no emo- 
tion, no humor, no relief to the dead prosaic leveL 
In his profuse and accurate imagery is no pleasure 
for there is no beauty. We wander foslom in a 
lack-lustre landscape. No bird ever sung in all 
these gardens of the dead« The entire want of 
poetry in so transcendent a mind betokens ibe dis- 
ease, and, like a hoarse voice in a beautiful person, is 
a kind of warning. I think, sometimes, he wiU not 
be read longer. His great name will turn a sentence. 
His books have become a monument. His laurel so 
largely mixed with cypress, a chamel-breath so min- 
gles with the temple incense, that boys and maids 
will shun the spot. 

Yet, in this immolation of genius and fiime at tiie 
shrine of conscience, is a merit sublime beyond 
praise. He lived to purpose, he gave a verdict. He 
elected goodness as the clue to which the soul must 
cling in all this labyrinth of nature. Many opinions 
prevail as to the true centre. In the shipwreck, 
some cling to running-riggings some to cask and 
barrel^ some to spars, some to mast; the pilot 
chooses with science^ — I plant myself here, all will 
sink before this, '^he comes to land who sails with 
me.'^ Do not rely on heavenly favor, or on com- 
passion to folly, or on prudence, on conmion sense. 
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the old usage and main-cbance of men* Nothing 
can keep you^ not fate^ nor healthy nor admirable 
intellect^ none can keep you but rectitude only^ rec- 
titude for ever and ever 1 And with a tenacity that 
never swerved in all his studies^ inventions^ dreams, 
he adheres to this brave choice. I think of him as 
of some transmigrating votary of Indian legend, who 
says, though I be dog, or jackal, or pismire, in the 
last rudiments of nature, under what integument or 
ferocity, I cleave to right, as the sure ladder that/ 
leads up to man and to God. 

Swedenborg has rendered a double service to man- 
kind, which is now only beginning to be known. By 
the science of experiment and use, he made his first 
steps ; he observed and published the laws pf nature : 
and ascending by just degrees, from events to their 
summits and causes, he was fired with piety at the 
harmonies he felt, and abandoned himself to his joy 
and worship. This was his first service. If the 
glory was too bright for his eyes to bear, if he stag- 
gered under the trance of delight, the more excellent 
is the spectacle he saw, the realities of being which * 
beam and blaze through him, and which no infirmi- 
ties of the prophet are suffered to obscure, and he 
renders a second passive service to men, not less than 
the first, — ^perhaps, in the great circle of being, and 
in the retributions of spiritual nature, not less glo- 
rious or less beautiful to himself. 
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THE SKEPTIC 



Every fact is related on one side to sensation^ and^ 
on the other^ to morals. The game of thought u^ 
on the appearance of one of these two sides, to find 
the other : given the npper^ to find the nnder side. 
Nothing so thin^ but has these two faces^ and^ when 
the observer has seen the obverse, he turns it over 
to see the reverse. Life is a pitching of this penny, 
— heads or tails. We never tire of the game^ because 
there is still a slight shudder of astonishment at the 
exhibition of the other face, at the contrast of the 
two faces. A man is flushed with success^ and 
bethinks himself what this good luck signifies. He 
drives his bargain in the street, but it occurs^ that 
he also is bought and sold. He sees the beauty of 
a human face, and searches the cause of that 
beauty, which must be more beautifuL He builds 
his fortunes, maintains the laws, cherishes his 
children, but he asks himself, why ? and whereto ? 
This head and this tail are called in the language 
of philosophy^ Infinite and Finite; Relative and 
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Absolute ; Apparent and Real ; and many fine names 
be&de. 

Eacb man is bom with a predisposition to one or 
the other of these sides of nature^ and it virill easily 
bppen that men will be found devoted to one or 
the other. One class has the perception of Differ- 
encCi and is conversant with facts and surfaces ; 
dties and persons ; and t&e bringing certain things 
to pass ; the men of talent and action. Anothn 
dass have the perception of Identity^ are men of 
fidth and philosophy^ men of genius. 

Each of these riders drives too fast. Flotinus be- 
lieves only in philosophers : Fenelon^ in saints ; Pin- 
dar and Byron^ in poets. Bead the haughty lan- 
guage in which Plato and the Platonists speak of 
all men who are not devoted to their own shining 
abstractions. Other men are rats and mice. The 
literary class is usually proud and exclusive. The 
correspondence of Pope and Swift describes mankind 
around them as monsters ; and that of Ooethe and 
Schiller^ in our own time^ is scarcely more kind. 

It is easy to see how this arrogance comes. The 
genius is a genius by the first look he casts on any 
object. Is his eye creative? does he not rest in 
angles and colours^ but beholds the design ; he wiU 
presently undervalue the actual object. In powerful 
moments^ his thought has dissolved the works of 
art and nature into their causes^ so that the works 
appear heavy and faulty. He has a conception of 
beauty which the sculptor cannot embody. Picture^ 
statue^ temple^ rail-road, steam-engine^ existed first 
in an artist's mind^ without flaw^ mistake^ or fiic- 
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tion^ whicli impair the exeeoted modeb. So did 
the ehurch^ the state^ college^ court, social drde^ 
and all the institutions. It is not strange that these 
men, remembering what they have seen and hoped 
of ideas, should aflSrm disdainfully the superiority of 
ideas. Having at some time seen that the luq^ 
soul will carry all the arts in power, th^ say, Why 
cumber ourselves with superfluous realizations ? and 
like dreaming b^;gars, thqr assume to speak and 
act as if these values were already substantiated^ 

On the other part, the men of toil and trade and ^ 
luxury, the animal world, including the ammal in 
the philosopher and poet also, — and the practical 
world, including the painful drudgeries whidi are 
never excused to philosopher or poet, any more than 
to the rest, weigh heavily on the other side. The 
trade in our streets believes in no metaphyucal 
causes, thinks nothing of the force which necesritated 
traders and a trading planet to exist ; no, but sticks 
to cotton, sugar, wool, and salt. The ward-meetings 
on election days are not softened by any misgiving 
of the value of these ballotings. Hot life is stream- 
ing in a single direction. To the men of this world, 
to the animal strength and spirits, to the men of 
practical power whilst immersed in it, the man of 
ideas appears out of his reason. They alone have 
reason. 

Things always bring their own philosophy with 
them, that is, prudence. No man acquires property 
without acquiring with it a little arithmetic also. In 
England, the richest country that ever existed, pro- 
perty stands for more compared with personal abilily. 
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than in any other. After dinner^ a man believes 
\en, denies more; verities have lost some charm. 
After dinner^ arithmetic is the only science : Ideas 
are disturbing^ incendiary^ follies of young men^ re- 
pudiated by the solid portion of society : and a man 
comes to be valued by his athletic and animal quali- 
ties. Spence relates^ that Mr. Pope was with Sir 
Gk>dfirey Knellerj one day^ when his nephew^ a 
Guinea trader^ came in. '^ Nephew/' said Sir Gk>d- 
hey, '^ you have the honor of seeing the two greatest 
men in the world.'* — '' I don't know how great men 
you may be/' said the Guinea man, ^^ but I don't 
like your looks. I have often bought a man much 
better than both of you, all muscles and bones, for 
ten guineas." Thus the men of the senses revenge 
themselves on the professors, and repay scorn for 
scorn. The first had leaped to conclusions not yet 
ripe, and say more than is true ; the others make 
themselves merry with the philosopher, and weigh 
man by the pound. They believe that mustard bites 
the tongue, that pepper is hot, friction-matches are 
incendiary, revolvers to be avoided, and suspenders 
hold up pantaloons ; that there is much sentiment in 
a chest of tea ; and a man will be eloquent if you give 
him good wine. Are you tender and scrupulous, 
you must eat more mince-pie. They hold that Luther 
had milk in him when he said, 

*' Wer mcht liebt wein, weib, und gesaog^ 
Der bleibt ein narr sein leben lai^ ;** 

and when he advised a young scholar perplexed with 
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foreordination and free- will^ to get well dmnk. '^ TbB 
nerves/' says Cabanisiy 'Hhey are the man.*^ My 
neighbour^ a jolly farmer in the tavern bar-room^ 
thinks that the use of money is sure and speedy 
spending : '^ For his part/' he says, ^^ he puts his 
down his neck, and gets the good c^ it.^ 

The inconvenience of this way of thinking is that it 
runs into indifferentism, and then into disgust. life 
is eating us up. We shall be fables presently. Keep 
cool : it will be all one a hundred years hence. lafe '• 
well enough, but we shall be glad to get out of H^ 
and they will all be glad to have us. Why should 
we fret and drudge ? Our meat will taste to-morrow 
as it did yesterday, and we may at last have had 
enough of it. '' Ah/' said my languid gentleman at 
Oxford, '^ there's nothing new, or truei — ^and no 
matter." 

With a little more bitterness, the cyme moans. 
Our life is like an ass led to market by a bundle of 
hay being carried before him ; he sees nothing but 
the bundle of hay. '^ There is so much trouble in 
coming into the world," said Lord Bolingbrok^ 
'' and so much more, as well as meanness, in going 
out of it, that 'tis hardly worth while to be here at 
all." I knew a philosopher of this kidney who was 
accustomed briefly to sum up his experience of human 
nature in saying, ^^ Mankind is a damned rascal /' 
And the natural corollary is pretty sure to follow,— 
' The world lives by humbug, and so wiU L' 

The abstractionist and the materialist thus mutn^ 
ally exasperating each other, and the scoffer express* 
inc^ the worst of materialism, there arises a third 
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parly to occapy the middle ground between these 
twOj the skeptic^ namely* He finds both wrong by 
bdng in extremes. He labors to plant his feet, to 
be the beam of the balance. He will not go beyond 
his card. He sees the onesidedness of these men of 
tiie street; he will not be a Gibeonite; he stands for 
ike intellectual faculties, a cool head, and whatever 
serves to keep it cool ; no unadvised industry, no un- 
rewarded self-devotion, no loss of the brains in toil. 
Am I an ox or a dray? — ^You are both in extremes, 
he says. You that will have all solid, and a world 
of pig lead, deceive yourselves grossly. You believe 
yourselves rooted and grounded on adamant, and 
yet if we uncover the last facts of our knowledge, 
you are spinning like bubbles on a river, you know 
not whither or whence, and you are bottomed and 
capped and wrapped in delusions. 

Neither will he be betrayed to a book, and wrapped 
in a gown. The studious class are their own victims ; 
th^ are thin and pale, their feet are cold, their heads 
are hot, the night is without sleep, the day a fear o^ 
interruption, palor, squalor, hunger, and egotism. 
If you come near them, and see what conceits they 
entertain, — they are abstractionists, and spend their 
days and nights in dreaming some dream; in expecting 
the homage of society to some precious scheme built 
on a truth, but destitute of proportion in its present- 
ment, justness in its application, and of all energy of 
will in the schemer to embody and vitalize it. 

But I see plainly, he says, that I cannot see. I 
know that human strength is not in extremes, but in 
avoiding extremes. I, at least, will shun the weak- 
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nns of pbilosopliiaiig bqrood mj depfli. WhMJL it 
the use of pretending to powart we liftte not ? "Wliat 
it the use of pretending to astnranoet we ha^e nc^ 
retpecting the other life? Why euggerate the power 
of Tirtue? Vfhj be an an^ before your timef 
Thete stringt wound up too high will tnap. If there 
it a with for immortality, and no endenoe, why not 
tay jutt that? If there are conflicting endeooei^ 
why not ttate them 7 If there it not ground for a 
candid thinker to make up hit mind, yea or nay,— 
why not tuspend the judgment? I weary of thete 
dogmatitert : I tire of thete hackt of routine^ who 

• 

deny the dogmat. I neither affirm nor deny. I 
ttand here to try the cate. I am here to consider, 
mcenruv, to consider how it it. I will try to keep 
the balance true. Of what ute to take the chair, 
and glibly rattle off theoriet of tociety, religion, and 
nature, when I know that practical objectiont lie in 
the way insurmountable by me and by my matet ? 
Why so talkative in public, when each of my neighbort 
can pin me to my seat, by arguments I cannot refute ? 
Why pretend that life is so simple a game^ when we 
know how subtle and elusive the proteus is ? Why 
think to shut up all things in your narrow coop, 
when we know there are not one or two only, but 
ten, twenty, a thousand things, and unlike ? Why 
fancy that you have all the truth in your keeping ? 
There is much to say on all sides. Who shall forbid 
a wise skepticism, seeing that there is no practical 
question on which any thing more than an approxi- 
mate solution can be had ? Is not marriage an open 
question, when it is alleged, firom the beginning of 
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the world, that sach as are in the institution wish to 
get ont; and such as are out wish to get in: and the 
reply of Socrates to him who asked whether he should 
choose a wife, still remains reasonable, '^ That whether 
he should choose one or not, he would repent it.'^ 
Is not the State a question ? All society is divided 
in opinion on the subject of the State. Nobody loves 
it ; great numbers dislike it, and suffer conscientious 
scruples to allegiance : and the only defence set up, 
is, the fear of doing worse in disorganizing. Is it 
otherwise with the church? Or, to put any of the 
questions which touch mankind nearest. Shall the 
young man aim at a leading part in law, in politics, 
in trade ? It will not be pretended that a success in 
either of these kinds is quite coincident with what is 
best and inmost in his mind. Shall he, then, cutting 
the stays that hold him fast to the social state, put 
out to sea with no guidance but his genius ? There 
is much to say on both sides. 

Bemember the open question between the present 
order of '^ competition,'^ and the friends of '^ attrac- 
tive and associated labor/' The generous minds em- 
brace the proposition of labor shared by all ; it is 
the only honesty ; nothing else is safe. It is from 
the poor man's hut alone that strength and virtue 
come : and yet, on the other side, it is alleged, that 
labor impairs the form, and breaks the spirit of man, 
and the laborers cry unanimously, ^we have no 
thoughts.' Culture, how indispensable 1 I cannot 
foj^ve you the want of accomplishments : and yet 
cnlture will destroy that chiefest beauty of sponta- 
neousness* Excellent is culture for a savage; but 
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once let bim read in the book, and he it no longer 
able not to think of Plntardi'8 heroea. 

In shorty aince true fortitude of nnderstanding 
consista in not letting what we know be embarrassed 
by wliat we do not know, we ought to secure those 
advantages which we can command, and not risk 
them by clutching after the airy and unattainable. 
Come, no chimeras 1 Let us go abroad, let us mix 
iu affairs, let us learn, and get, and have^ and climb. 

'' ^len are a sort of moving plants, and, like trees, 
receive a great part of their nourishment from the air. 
If they keep too much at home, they pine/' Let us 
have a robust manly life, let us know what we know 
for certain. What we have, let it be solid, and sea* 
sonable, and our own. A world in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. Let us have to do with real men 
and women, and not with skipping ghosts. 

This^ then, is the right ground of the skeptic, this 
of consideration, of self containing ; not at all of un* 
belief^ not at all of universal denying; nor of universal 
doubting^ doubting even that he doubts ; least of all, 
of scoffing^ and profligate jeering at all that is stable 
and good. These are no more his moods, than are 
those of religion and philosophy. He is the con- 
siderer, the prudent, taking in sail^ counting stock, 
husbanding his means, believing that a man has too 
many enemies, than that he can afford to be his own; 
that we cannot give ourselves too many advantages, 
in this unequal conflict, with powers so vast and un- 
weariable ranged on one side^ and this little conceited 
vulnerable popinjay that a man is, bobbing up and 
down into every danger, on the other. It is a pod- 
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tion taken up for better defence^ as of more safety, 
and one tliat can be maintained, and it is one of 
more opportunity and range; as when we bnild a 
boose, the role is, to set it. not too higb nor too low, 
nnder the wind, but out of the dirt* 

The philosophy we want is one of fluxions and mo- 
bility. The Spartan and stoic schemes are too stark 
and stiff for our occasion. A theory of Saint John, 
and of non-resistance, seems, on the other hand, too 
thin and aericL We want some coat woven of elastic 
steel, stout as the first, and limber as the second. 
We want a ship, in these billows we inhabit. An 
angular dogmatic house would be rent to chips and 
splinters, in this storm of many elements. No, it 
must be tight, and fit to the form of man, to live at 
all ; as a shell is the architecture of a house founded 
on the sea. The soul of man must be the type of our 
sdieme, just as the body of man is the lype after 
which a dwdling-house is built. Adaptiveness is the 
peculiarity of human nature. We are golden averages, 
volitant stabilities, compensated or periodic errors, 
houses founded on the sea. 

The wise skeptic wishes to have a near view of the 
best game, and the chief players, what is best in the 
planet, — ^art, and nature, places and events, but 
mainly men. Ever3rthing that is excellent in man- 
kind, a form of grace, an arm of iron, lips of persua- 
non, a brain of resources, every one skilful to play 
and to win, he will see and judge. 

The terms of admission to this spectacle, are, that 
he have a certain solid and intelligible way of living 
of his own, some method of answering the inevitable 
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needs of human life^ proof that he has evinced the 
temper, stoutness, and the range of qualities^ whidi, 
among his contemporaries and conntrymen, entitie 
him to fellowship and tmst. For the secrets of fife 
are not shown except to sjrmpathy and fikeness. 
Men do not confide themselves to boys, or coxcombs, 
or pedants, but to their peers. Some wise limitation, 
as the modem phrase is; some condition between the 
extremes, and having itself a poutive quality, some 
stark and sufficient man, who is not salt or sugar, 
but sufficiently related to the world to do justice to 
Paris and London, and, at the same time, a vigorous 
and original thinker, whom cities cannot overawe, 
but who uses them, — is the fit person to occupy tiiis 
ground of speculation. 

These qualities meet in the character of Montaigne. 
And yet, since the personal regard which I entertain 
for Montaigne may be unduly great, I will, under the 
shield of this prince of egotists, offer as an apology 
for electing him as the representatiye of skepticism, a 
word or two to explain how my love began and grew 
for this admirable gossip. 

A single odd volume of Cotton's translation of the 
Essays remained to me from my father's libraiy, 
when a boy. It lay long neglected, until, after many 
years, when I was newly escaped from college, I read 
the book, and procured the remaining volumes. I 
remember the delight and wonder in which I lived 
with it. It seemed to me as if I had myself written 
the book in some former life, so sincerely it spoke to 
my thought and experience. It happened, when in 
Paris, in 1833, that in the cemetery of Fere le Chaise, 
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I came to a tomb of Aoguste ColligDon^ wbo died in 
1830^ aged 68 years^ and wbo^ said the monument, 
^ lived to do right, and had formed himself to virtue 
on the Essays of Montaigne/' Some years later, I 
became acquainted with an accomplished English 
poet, John Sterling, and, in prosecuting my corre- 
spondence, I found that, from a love of Montaigne, 
be bad made a pilgrinjage to his chateau, in Feri- 
gord, and, after 250 years^ had copied from the walls 
of his library the inscriptions Montaigne had written 
there. That journal of Mr. Sterling's, published in 
the ^ Westminster Beview,'' Hazlitt has reprinted in 
the Prolegomena to his edition of the Essays. I 
beard with pleasure that one of the newly-discovered 
autographs of William Shakspeare was in a copy of 
Florio's translation of Montaigne. It is the only 
book which we certainly know to have been in the 
poet's library. And, oddly enough, the duplicate 
copy of Florio which the British Museum purchased 
with a view of protecting the Shakspeare autograph, 
(as I was informed in the Museum,) turned out to 
have the autograph of Ben Jonson on the fly-leaf. 
Leigh Hunt relates of Lord Byron^ that Montaigne 
was the only great writer of past times whom he read 
with avowed satisfaction. Other coincidences, not 
needful to be mentioned here, concurred to make 
this old Grascon still new and immortal for me. 

In 1571, on the death of his father, Montaigne, 
then 38 years old, retired from the practice of law at 
Bordeaux, and settled himself on his estate. Though 
he had been a man of pleasure, and sometimes a 
courtier, his studious habits now grew on him, and 
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lie loved the compass, staidness, and independence 
of the country gentleman's life. He took up hit 
economy in good earnest, and made his farms yield 
the most. Downright and plainnlealing, and abhor- 
ring to be deceived or to deceive, he was esteemed in 
the country for his sense and probity. In the dvil 
wars of the League, which converted every house into 
a fort, Montaigne kept his gates open, and his house 
without defence. All parties freely came and went, 
his courage and honor being universally esteemed. 
The neighboring lords and gentry brought jewels 
and papers to him for safe keeping. Gibbon reckons, 
in these bigoted times, but two men of liberality in 
France, Henry lY. and Montaigne. 

Montaigne is the frankest and honestest of all 
writers. His French freedom runs into grossness, 
but he has anticipated all censure by the bounty of 
his own confessions. In his times, books were written 
to one sex only, and almost all were written in Latin, 
so that, in a humorist, a certain nakedness of state- 
ment was permitted, which our manners of a litera- 
ture addressed equally to both sexes do not allow. 
But though a biblical plainness, coupled with a most 
uucanonical levity, may shut his pages to many sen- 
sitive readers, yet the offence is superficial. He pa- 
rades it, he makes the most of it : nobody can think 
or say worse of him, than he does. He pretends to 
most of the vices, and, if there be any virtue in him, 
he says, it got in by stealth. There is no man, in 
his opinion, who has not deserved hanging five or 
six times : and he pretends no exception in his own 
behalf. '' Five or six as ridiculous stories,'* too, he 
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says^ ^^ can be told of me^ as of any man liying/^ 
But^ Tiritli all this really superfloons frankness^ the 
opinion of an invincible probitj grows into every 
reader^s mind* 

^^ When I the most strictly and religionsly confess 
myself^ I find that the best virtue I have has in it 
some tinctnre of vice^ and I am afraid that PlatOj in 
bis pnrest virtue^ (I who am as pure and perfect a 
lover of virtue of that stamp as any other whatever^) 
if he had listened^ and laid his ear close to himself, 
be would have heard some jarring sound of human 
mixture ; but faint, and remote, and only to be per- 
ceived by bimseH^' 

Here is an impatience and fastidiousness about 
color or pretence of any kind. He has been in 
courts so long, as to have conceived a furious disgust 
at appearances ; he will indulge himself with a little 
cursing and swearing, he will talk with sailors and 
gipsies, use flasb and street ballads : be has stayed 
in doors, till he is deadly sick ; he will to the open 
air, though it rain bullets. He has seen too much of 
gentlemen of the long robe, until he wishes for can- 
nibals ; and is so nervous by factitious life, that he 
thinks the more barbarous man is, the better he 
is. He likes his saddle. You may read theology 
and grammar and metaphysics elsewhere. What- 
ever you get here, shall smack of the earth and of 
real life, sweet or smart or stinging. He makes no 
hesitation to entertain you with the records of his 
disease ; and his journey to Italy is quite full of that 
matter. He took and kept this position of equili- 
brium. Over his name he drew an emblematic pair 
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of scales^ and wrote Que seaisje ? under iL As I 
look at his effigy opposite the title page^ I seem 
to hear him say^ You may play Old Poz, if jon will; 
you may rail and exaggerate. I stand here for tmthi 
and will not^ for all the states and churches and 
revenues and personal reputations of Europe^ ovw- 
state the dry fact, as I see it ; I will rather mumble 
and prose about what I certainly know ; my house 
and barns; my father, my wife, and my tenants; 
my old lean bald pate ; my knives and forks ; what 
meats I eat ; and what drinks I prefer ; and a hun- 
dred straws, just as ridiculous, than I will write with 
a fine crowquill a fine romance. I like gray days and 
autumn and winter weather. I am gray and autum- 
nal myself, and think an undress, and old shoes that 
do not pinch my feet, and old friends who do not 
constrain me, and plain topics where I do not need 
to strain myself and pump my brains, the most 
suitable. Our condition as men is risky and ticklish 
enough. One cannot be sure of himself and his 
fortune one hour, but he may be whisked off into 
some pitiable or ridiculous plight. Why should I 
vapor and play the philosopher, instead of ballast- 
ing the best I can this dancing balloon. So, at 
least, I live within compass, keep myself ready for 
action, and can shoot the gulf, at last, with decency. 
If there be anything farcical in such a life, the blame 
is not mine : let it lie at fate's and nature's door. 

The Essays, therefore, are an entertaining solilo^ 
quy on every random topic that comes into his head, 
treating everything without ceremony, yet with mas- 
culine sense. There have been men with deeper 
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msighty but one would say; never a man with sudi 
abundance of thoughts ; he is never duU^ never insin- 
cere^ and has the genius to make the reader care for 

all that he cares for. v. 

* Ik 

The sincerity and marrow of the man reaches to^ 
his sentences. I know not anywhere the book that 
seems less written. It is the language of conversa- 
tion transferred to a book. Cut these words^ and^ / 
they would bleed ; they are vascular and alive. One 
has the same pleasure in it^ that we have in listening 
to the necessaiy speech of men about their work, 
when any unusual circumstance gives momentary 
importance to the dialogue. For blacksmiths and 
teamsters do not trip in their speech ; it is a 
shower of bullets. It is Cambridge men who correct 
themselves, and begin again at eveiy half sentence, 
and moreover will pun, and refine too much, and 
swerve firom the matter to the expression. Mon- 
taigne talks with shrewdness, knows the world, and 
books, and himself, and uses the positive degree: 
never shrieks, or protests, or prays : no weakness, no 
convulsion, no superlative: does not wish to jumjp 
out of his skin, or play any antics, or annihilate 
space or time, but is stout and solid, tastes every 
moment of the day ; likes pain, because it makes 
him fed himself, and realise things; as we pinch 
ourselves to know that we are awake. He keeps the 
plain ; he rarely mounts or sinks ; likes to feel solid 
ground, and the stones underneath. His writing has 
no enthusiasms, no aspirations; contented, self- 
respecting, and keeping the middle of the road. 
There is but one exception, — ^in his love for Socrates* 
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In speaking of him^ for once his cheek flotheSy and 
his style rises to passion. 

Montaigne died of a qninsy^ at the age of sixty, 
in 1592. When he came to die, he caused the mass 
to be celebrated in his chamber. At the age oi 
thirty-three, he had been married. ^^ BnV' he says, 
^ might I have had my own will, I would not have 
married Wisdom herself, if she would have had me : 
but ^tis to much purpose to evade it, the common 
custom and use of life will have it so. Most of my 
actions are guided by example, not choice.^' In the 
hour of death, he gave the same weight to custom. 
Que seals je ? What do I know ? 

This book of Montaigne the world has endorsed^ 
by translating it into all tongues, and printing 
seventy-five editions of it in Europe : and that, too, 
a circulation somewhat chosen, namely, among cour- 
tiers, soldiers, princes, men of the world, and men 
of wit and generosity. Shall we say that Mon- 
taigne has spoken wisely, and given the right and 
permanent expression of the human mind on the 
conduct of life? 

We are natural believers. Truth or the connec- 
tion of cause and effect alone interests us. We are 
persuaded that a thread runs through all things: 
all worlds are strung on it as beads : and men and 
events and life come to us only because of that 
thread : they pass and repass, that we may know the 
direction and continuity of that line. A book or 
statement which goes to show that there is no line, 
but random and chaos ; a calamity out of nothing. 
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a prosperity and no account of it^ a hero bom firom 
a fool^ a fool from a hero, dispirits us. Seen or un- 
seen^ ve believe the tie exists. Talent mnkes counter- 
feit ties ; genius finds the real ones. We hearken to 
the man of sdence, because we anticipate the sequen<^. 
in natural phenomena which he uncovers. We love 
whatever affirms, connects, preserves, and dislike 
what scatters or pulls down. One man appears 
whose nature is to all men's eyes conserving and 
constructive. His presence supposes a well-ordered 
society, agriculture, trade^ large institutions, and 
empire. If these ^d not exist, they would be^n to 
exist through his endeavors. Therefore he cheers 
and comforts men, who feel all this in him very 
readily. The nonconformist and the rebel say aH 
manner of unanswerable things against the existing 
republic^ but discover to our sense no plan of house 
or state of their own. Therefore, though the town and 
state and way of living which our counsellor contem- 
plated might be a very modest or musty prosperity, 
yet men rightly go for him, and reject the reformer, 
so long as he comes only with axe and crowbar. ^ 

But though we are natural conservers and causa^ 
tionists, and reject a sour dumpish imbelief, the 
skeptical class which Montaigne represents have 
reason, and every man, at some time, belongs to it. 
Every superior mind will pass through this domain of 
equilibration^ — I should rather say, will know how to 

avail himself of the checks and balances in nature^ 
as a natural weapon against the exaggeration and 
formalism of bigots and blockheads. 

Skepticism is the attitude assumed by the student 
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in rdation to the particulan wliich nodety adoiesi 
but which he Bees to be reverend only in tiieir ten- 
denc7 and spirit. The ground occupied hj the 
skeptic is the vestibule of the temple. Socie ^do es 
not like to have any breath of question blown on the 
existing order. But the interrogation of CTMtmn at 
all points is an inevitable stage-in.Jth& j;rQwUi of 
every superior mind^ and is the evidence of itaj^- 
ception of the flowing power which remains itself in 
all changes. 

The superior mind will find itself equally at odds 
with the evils of society, and with the projects that 
are offered to relieve them. The wise skeptic is a 
bad citizen ; no conservative ; he sees the selfishness 
of property and the drowsiness of institutions. But 
neither is he fit to work with any democratic party 
that ever was constituted; for parties wish CTCiy one 
committed, and he penetrates the popular patriotism. 
His politics are those of the '' Souls Errand^^ of Sir 
Walter Raleigh ; or of Ejreshna^ in the Bhagavat ;— 
" There is none who is worthy of my love or hatred /' 
whilst he sentences law, physic, divinity, commerce, 
and custom. He is a reformer ; yet he is no better 
member of the philanthropic association. It turns 
out that he is not the champion of the operative, 
the pauper, the prisoner, the slave. It stands in his 
mind that our life in this world is not of quite so 
easy interpretation as churches and school-books say. 
He does not wish to take ground against these bene- 
volences, to play the part of devil's attorney, and 
blazon every doubt and sneer that darkens the sun 
for him : but he says, there are doubts. 
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I mean to use the occasion, and celebrate the 
calendar-day of onr Saint Michael de Montugne, by 
counting and describing these doubts or negations. 
I wish to ferret them out of their holes^ and sun them 
a little. We must do witb them as the police do with 
old rogues who are shown up to the public at the 
Marshal's office. They will never be so formidable, 
when once they have been identified and registered. 
But I mean honestly by them, that justice shall be 
done to their terrors. I shall not take Sunday 
objections, made up on purpose to be put down. I 
shall take the worst I can find, whether I can dispose 
of them, or they of me. 

I do not press the skepticism of the materialist. 

I know, the quadruped opinion will not prevail. It 

is of no importance what bats and oxen think. The 

first dangerous symptom I report, is, the levity of 

intellect, as if it were fatal to earnestness to know 

much. Knowledge is the knowing that we cannot 

know. The dull pray : the geniuses are light mockers. 

How respectable is earnestness on every platform ! 

intellect kills it. Nay, San Carlo, my subtle and 

admirable friend, one of the most penetrating of men, 

finds that all ^rect ascension, even of lofty piety, 

leads to this ghastly insight^ and sends back the 

votary orphaned. My astonishing San Carlo thought 

the lawgivers and saints infected. They found the 

ark empty, saw and would not tell; and tried to 

choke off their approaching followers, by sayings 

^ Action, action, my dear fellows, is for you !' Bad 

as was to me this detection by San Carlo, this firost 

in July, this blow from a bride, there was still a 
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worae^ namely, the doy or nAiety at the saints. In 
the mount of vision, ere they luve yet risen firom 
their knees, they say, we discover that tins our 
homage and beatitude is partial and deformed. We 
must fly for relief to the suspected and reviled intd- 
lect, to the understanding, the Mephistophiles, to 
the gymnastics of talent. 

This is Hobgoblin the Tint,' and though it has 
been the subject of much elegy in our nineteenth 
century, firom Byron, Goethe, and other poets of 
less fame, not to mention many distinguished private 
observers, I confess it is not very affSeding to my 
imagination. For it seems to concern the shattering 
of baby-houses and crockery-shops. What flutters 
the church of Rome, or of England, or of Geneva, or 
of Boston, is yet very far firom touching any principle 
of faith. I think that the intellect and mcnral 
sentiment are unanimous; and that though philo- 
sophy extirpates bugbears, yet it supplies the natural 
checks of vice, and polarity to the souL I think 
that the wiser a man is, the more stupendous he 
finds the natural and moral economy, and lifts him- 
self to a more absolute reliance. 

There is the power of moods, each setting at 
nought all but its own tissue of facts and beliefs. 
There is the power of complexions— obviously modi- 
fyiug the dispositions and sentiments. The beliefs 
and unbeliefs appear to be structural, and, as soon 
as each man attains the poise and vivacity which 
allow the whole machinery to play, he will not need 
extreme examples, but will rapidly alternate all 
opinions in his own life. Qur life is March weather, 
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savage and serene in one hour^.'^e go forth anstere^ 
dedicated^ believing in the iron links of Destiny^ 
and will not tnm on our heel to save onr life : but 
a book^ or a bust^ or only the soond of a name^ 
shoots a spark through the nerves^ and we suddenly 
believe in will ; my finger-ring shall be the seal of 
Solomon; fate is for imbeciles: all is possible to 
the resolved mind. Presently^ a new experience 
gives a new turn to our thoughts; Common-sense 
resumes its tyranny. We say, ' Well, the army, 
after all, is the gate to fame, manners, and poetry : 
And, look you, on the whole, selfishness plants best, 
prunes best, makes the best commerce, and the best 
citizen/ Are the opinions of a man on right and 
wrong, on fate and causation, at the mercy of a 
broken sleep, or an indigestion? Is his belief in 
God and duty, no deeper than a stomach eridence ? 
And what guaranty for the permanence of his 
opinions? I like not the French celerity of a 
new Church and State once a week. — ^This is the 
second negation; and I shall let it pass for what 
it wilL As far as it asserts rotation of states of 
mind, I suppose it suggests its own remedy, namely, 
in the record of larger periods. What is the mean 
of many states? of all the states? does the general 
voice of ages affirm any principle, or is no commu- 
nity of sentiment discoverable in distant times and 
places? And when it shows the power of self- 
interest, I accept that as part of the dirine law, and 
must reconcile it with aspiration the best I can. 

The word Fate or Destiny expresses the sense of 
mankind in all ages that the laws of the world do 
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not always befiiend^ but often bnit and cmsh nt. 
Fate in the shape of Kinde or Nature^ grows over 
ns like grass. We paint time with a scythe : Lore 
and Fortune^ blind; and Destiny^ deaf. We have 
too little power of resistance against this ferocity 
which champs ns np» What front can we make 
against these nnavoidable^ victorions^ maleficent 
forces? What can I do against the inflnence of 
race in my history ? What can I do against here- 
ditary and constitutional habits^ against scrofula^ 
lymph^ impotence? against climate^ against barba- 
rism in my country ? I can reason down or deny 
every thing except this perpetual Belly; feed he 
must and will^ and I cannot make him respect- 
able. 

But the main resistance which the affirmative im- 
pulse finds^ and one including all others, is in the 
doctrine of the illusionists. There is a painful rumor 
in circulation that we have been practised upon in all 
the principal performances of life, and that free 
agency is the emptiest name. We have been sopped 
and drugged with the air, with food, with woman, with 
children, with customs, with sciences, with events ; 
which leave us exactly where they found ns. The 
mathematics, 'tis complained, leave the mind where 
they find it : so do all sciences, and so do all events 
and actions. I find a man who has passed through 
all the sciences, the churl he was ; and through all the 
offices, learned, civil, social, I can detect the child. 
We are not the less necessitated to dedicate life to 
them. In fact we may come to accept it as the fixed 
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rule and tlieory of our state of education^ that God 
is a substance and his method is illusion. The 
eastern sages owned the goddess Yoganidra^ the 
great illusory energy of Vishnu^ by whom as utter 
ignorance the whole world is beguiled. Or shall I 
state it thus? The astonishment of life is, the ab-^ 
sence of any appearance of reconciliation between 
the theory and practice of life* Beason^ the prised * 
reality^ the law^ is apprehended now and then for a 
serene and profound moment amidst the hubbub of 
cares and works which have no direct bearing on it ; — 
is then lost^ for months and years^ and again founds 
for an interval^ to be lost again. If we compute it 
in time^ we may^ in fifty years^ have half a doxen 
reasonable hours. But what are these cares and 
works the better ? A method in the world we do not 
see^ but this parallelism of great and Httle, which 
never react on each other^ nor discover the smallest 
tendency to converge. Experiences^ fortunes, go- 
vemings, readings, writings, are nothing to the piir- 
pose ; as when a man comes into the room^ it does 
not appear whether he has been fed on yams or 
buffalo, — he has contrived to get so much bone and 
fibre as he wants, out of rice or out of snow. So vast^ 
is the disproportion between the sky of law and the 
pismire of performance under it, that, whether he is 
a man of worth or a sot, is not so great a matter as 
Yce say. 

Shall I add, as one juggle of this enchantment, the 
stunning non-intercourse law which makes co-ogpera- 
tion impossible. The young spirit pants to enter 
society. But all the ways of culture and greatness 
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lead to solitary imprisonment. He has been often 
balked. •. He did not expect a qrmpathy with . hii 
thought from the village^ but he went with it to the 
chosen and intelligent, and found no entertainment 
for it, but mere misapprehension, distaste, and scoffing. 
Men are strangely mistimed and misapplied. And 
the excellence of each is an inflamed individualism 
which separates him more. 

There are these and more than these diseases of 
thought, which our ordinary teachers do not attempt 
to remove. Now shall we, because a good nature 
inclines us to virtue's side, say. There are no doubts, 
and lie for the right ? Is life to be led in a brave, or 
in a cowardly manner, and is not the satisfaction of 
the doubts essential to all manliness ? Is the name 
of virtue to be a barrier to that which is virtue 7 Can 
you not believe that a man of earnest and burly habit 
may find small good in tea, essays, and catechism, 
and want a rougher instruction, want men, labor, 
trade, farming, war, hunger, plenty, love, hatred, 
doubt, and terror, to make things plain to him, and 
has he not a right to insist on being convinced in his 
own way ? When he is convinced, he will be worth 
the pains. 

Belief consists in accepting the affirmations of the 
soul ; Unbelief, in denying them. Some minds are 
incapable of skepticism. The doubts they profess to 
entertain are rather a civility or accommodation to 
the common discourse of their company. They may 
well give themselves leave to speculate, for they are 
secure of a return. Once admitted to the heaven of 
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thought^ tliey see no relapse into nighty but infinite 
invitation on tbe other side. Heaven is within 
heaven^ and sky over sky, and they are encompassed 
with divinities. Others there kre, to whom the 
heaven is brass^ and it shnts down to the surface of 
the earth. It is a question of temperament, or of 
more or less immersion in nature. The last dass 
must needs have a reflex or parasitic fSuth^ — ^not a 
sight of realities^ but an instinctive reliance on the 
seers and believers of realities. The manners and 
thoughts of believers astonish them^ and convince 
them that these have seen something which is hid 
from themselves. But their sensual habit would fir 
the believer to his last position^ whilst he as inevitar- 
blj advances; and presently the unbeliever for love/ 
of belief burns the believer. 

Great believers are always reckoned infidels, im* 
practicable^ fantastic, atheistic, and really men of no 
account. The Spiritualist finds himself driven to 
express his faith by a series of Skepticisms. Chari^ 
table souls come with their projects^ and ask his co- 
operation. How can he hesitate ? It is the rule of 
mere comity and courtesy, to agree where you can^ 
and to turn your sentence with something auspidous 
and not sneering and sinister. But he is forced to 
say, ' O these things will be as they must be ; what 
can you do ? These particular griefs and crimes are 
the foliage and fruit of such trees as we see growing. 
It is in vain to complain of the leaf or the berry : 
cut it off, it will bear another just as bad. Yon must 
begin your cure lower down.' The generodties of 
the day prove an intractable element for him. The 
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people's questions are not las ; their methods are not 
his ; and against all the dictates of good nature, he 
is driven to say, he has no pleasure in them. 

Even the doctrines dear to the hope of man,— -of 
the divine providence, and of the immortality of the 
soul, — his neighbors cannot put the statement so, 
that he shall affirm it. But he denies out of more 
faith and not less : he denies out of honesty. He 
had rather stand charged i^ith the imbecility of skep- 
ticism, than with untruth. I beUeve, he says, in the 
moral design of the universe : it exists hospitably for 
the weal of souls ; but your dogmas seem to me cari- 
catures. Why should I make believe them 7 Will 
any say, this is cold and infidel? The wise and 
magnanimous will not say so. They will exult in his 
farsighted goodwill, which can abandon to the adver- 
sary all the ground of tradition and common opinion, 
without losing a jot of strength. It sees to the end 
of all transgression. George Fox saw '' that there 
was an ocean of darkness and death, but withal an 
infinite ocean of light and love, which flowed over 
that of darkness.^^ 

The final solution in which skepticism is lost, is in 
the moral sentiment, which never forfeits its supre- 
macy. All moods may be safely tried, and their 
weight allowed to all objections: the moral senti- 
ment as easily outweighs them all, as any one. This 
is the drop which balances the sea. I play with the 
miscellany of facts, and take those superficial views 
which we call skepticism ; but I know that they will 
presently appear to me in that order which makes 
skepticism impossible. A man of thought must feel 
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the tbougbt that is parent of the universe : that the 
masses of nature do undulate and flow. 

This faith avails to the whole emergency of life 
and objects. The world is saturated with deity and 
law. He is content with just and unjust^ with sots 
and fools^ with the triumph of folly and fraud. He 
can behold with serenity the yawning gulf between 
the ambition of man and his power of performance^ 
between the demand and supply of power^ which 
makes the tragedy of all souls. 

Charles Fourier announced that ^' the attractions 
of man are proportioned to his destinies f^ in other 
words^ that every desire predicts its own satisjfoction. 
Yet all experience exhibits the reverse of this : the 
incompetency of power is the universal grief of young 
and ardent minds. They accuse the divine provi- 
dence of a certain parsimony. It has shown the 
heaven and earth to every child^ and filled him with 
a desire for the whole; a desire raging, infinite^ a 
hunger as of space to be filled with planets ; a cry of 
famine as of devils for souls. Then for the satisfac- 
tion ; — to each man is administered a single drop, a 
bead of dew of vital power, per day^ — a cup as large 
as space, and one drop of the water of life in it. 
Each man woke in the morning with an appetite 
that could eat the solar system like a cake ; a spirit 
for action and passion without bounds ; he could lay 
his hand on the morning star ; he could try conclu* 
sions with gravitation or chemistry : but on the first 
motion to prove his strength, — hands^ feet^ senses, 
gave way^ and would not serve him. He was an 
emperor deserted by his states^ and left to whistle by 
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himself^ or tlumtt into a mob of emperors aU wbiiU 
ling : and still the sirens song, ^^ The attractions are 
proportioned to the destinies.'^ In eveiy hoos^ in 
the heart of each maiden and of each boy^ in die 
sonl of the soaring saint^ this chasm is fonnd^ — he^ 
tween the largest promise of ideal power, and the 
shabby experience. 

The expansive nature of tmth comes to onr sue- 
com% elastic^ not to be surrounded* Man hdps 
himself by larger generalizations. The lesson of life 
is^ practically to generalize, to believe what the years 
and the centuries say against the hours ; to resist the 
usurpation of particulars; to penetrate to their 
catholic sense. Things seem to say one thing, and 
say the reverse. The appearance is immoral ; the 
result is moral. Things seem to lead downward, to 
justify despondency, to promote rogues, to defeat the 
just; and by knaves as by martyrs the just cause is 
Lr^edforwL. Although kn^^ ^ i^ ev«yp»B- 
tical struggle, although society seems to be delivered 
over from the hands of one set of criminals into the 
hands of another set of criminals, as fast as the go- 
vernment is changed, and the march of civilization is 
a tndn of felonies, yet, general ends are somehow 
answered. We see now events forced on, which seem 
to retard or retrograde the civilization of ages. But 
the world-spirit is a good swimmer^ and storms and 
waves cannot drown him. He snaps his finger at 
laws : and so, throughout history, heaven seems to 
affect low and poor means. Through the years^ and 
the centuries, through evil agents, through toys and 
atoms, a great and beneficent tendency irresistibly 
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streams. Let a man learn to look for the permanent 
in the mntable and fleeting ; let him learn to bear 
the disappearance of things he was wont toreverence, 
mthout losing his reverence ; let him learn that he 
is here not to work, but to be worked upon, and that^ 
though abyss open under abyss, and opinion displace 
opinion, all are at last contained in the eternal cause. 

'* If my bark sink. His to another s^a.'* 



SHAKSPEARE; 

OB, 

THE POET. 

Great men are more distinguislied by range and 
extent than by originality. If we require Ibe origin- 
ality which consists in weaving like a spider thdr 
web from their own bowels, in finding day, and 
making bricks, and building the house, no great men 
are original. Nor does valuable originality consist 
in unhkeness to other men. The hero is in the press 
of knights, and the thick of events, and, seeing what 
men want, and sharing their desire, he adds the 
needful length of sight and of arm to come at the de- 
sired point. The greatest genius is the most indebted 
man. A poet is no rattlebrain, saying what comes 
uppermost, and, because he says everything, saying 
at last something good ; but a heart in unison with 
his time and country. There is nothing whimsical 
and fantastic in his production, but sweet and sad 
earnest, freighted with the weightiest convictions, 
and pointed with the most determined aim, which 
any man or class knows of in his times. 

The genius of our hfe is jealous of individuals, and 
will not have any individual great, except through 
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the general. There is no clioice to genius. A great 
man does not wake up on some fine morning, and 
say, I am full of life, I will go to sea, and find an 
antarctic continent : to-day, I will square the circle : 
I will ransack botany, and find a new food for man : 
I have a new architecture in my mind : I foresee a 
new mechanic power : No ; but he finds himself in 
the river of thoughts and events, forced onward by 
the ideas and necessities of his contemporaries. Hp 
stands where all the eyes of men look one way, and 
their hands all point in the direction in which be 
should go. The Church has reared him amidst rites 
and pomps, and he carries out the advice which ber 
music gave him, and builds a cathedral needed by 
her chants and processions. He finds a war raging ; 
it educates him by trumpet in barracks, and be 
betters the instruction. He finds two counties groping 
to bring coal, or flour, or fish, from the place of pro- 
duction to the place of consumption, and he hits on 
a railroad. Every master has found his materials 
collected, and his power lay in his sympathy witb his 
people, and in his love of the materials he wrought 
im What an economy of power, and what a compen- 
sation for the shortness of life ! All is done to his 
hand. The world has brought him thus far on his 
way. The human race has gone out before him, 
sunk the hills, fiUed the hollows, and bridged the 
rivers. Men, nations, poets, artisans, women, all 
have worked for him, and he enters into their labors. 
Choose any other thing, out of the line of tendency, 
out of the national feeling and history, and he would 
have all to do for himself; his powers would be ex- 
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pended in the first preparations* Great genial power, 
one would almost say, consists in not bein^ original 
at all, in being altogether receptive, in letting the 
world do all, and suffering the spirit of the hour to 
pass unobstructed through the mind. 

Shakspeare's youth fell in a time when the English 
people were importunate for dramatic entertainments. 
The court took offence easily at political allusions, 
and attempted to suppress them. The Puritans, a 
growing and energetic party, and the religious among 
the Anglican Church, would suppress them. But 
the people wanted them Inn-yards, houses without 
roofs, or extemporaneous enclosures at country fairs, 
were the ready theatres of strolling players. The 
people had tasted this new joy, and, as we could not 
hope to suppress newspapers now, no, not by the 
strongest party, neither then, could king, prelate, or 
puritan, alone or united, suppress an organ which was 
ballad, epic, newspaper, caucus, lecture, punch,, and 
library, at the same time. Probably king, prelate, 
and puritan, all found their own account in it. It 
had become by all causes a national interest, by no 
means conspicuous, so that some great scholar of the 
times would have thought of treating it in an English 
history, but not a whit less considerable, because it 
was cheap, and of no account like a baker's shop. 
The best proof of its vitality is the crowd of writers 
which suddenly broke into this field : Kyd, Marlow, 
Greene, Jonson, Chapman, Dekker, Webster, Hey- 
wood, Middleton, Peele, Ford, Massinger, Beaumont, 
and Fletcher. 

The secure possession by the stage, of the public 
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mind is of the first importance to the poet who works 
for it. He loses no time in idle experiments. Here 
is an audience and expectation prepared. In the 
case of Shakspeare^ there is much more. At the 
time when he left Stratford^ and came np to London^ 
a great body of Stage-plays of all dates and writers 
existed in manuscript^ and were in turn produced on 
the boards. Here is the Tale of Troy^ which the 
audience will bear hearing some part of every week : 
the Death of Julius Caesar, and other stories out of 
Plutarch, which they never tire of: a shelf full of 
English history, from the Chronicles of Brut and 
Arthur, down to the royal Henries, which men hear 
eagerly: and a string of doleful tragedies, merry 
Italian tales, and Spanish voyages, which all the 
London ^prentices know. All the mass has been 
treated with more or less skill by every playwright, 
and the prompter has the soiled and tattered manu- 
scripts. It is now no longer possible to say who 
wrote them first. They have been the property, of 
the Theatre so long, and so many rising geniuses 
have enlarged or altered them, inserting a speech, or 
a whole scene, or only adding a song, that no man 
can longer claim copyright in this work of numbers. 
Happily, no man wishes to do so. They are not yet 
desired in that way. We have few readers, many 
spectators and hearers. They had best lie where 
they are. 

Shakspeare, in common with his comrades, esteemed 
the mass of old plays waste stock, in which any ex- 
periment could be freely tried. Had the prestige 
which hedges about a modem tragedy existed, no- 
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thing could have been done. The rude warm blood, 
of the living England drcnlated in the play^ as in 
street ballads^ and gave body which he want^ to his 
airy and majestic fancy. The poet needs a ground in 
popular tradition^ on which he may work^ and which, 
again^ may restrain his art within the due temper* 
ance. It holds him to the people, supplies a foun- 
dation for his edifice, and in furnishing so much work 
done to his hand^ leaves him at leisure^ and in full 
strength for the audadties of his imagination. In 
short, the poet owes to his legend, what sculpture 
owed to the temple. Sculpture in Egypt^ and in 
Greece, grew up in subordination to architecture. It 
was the ornament of the temple-wall : at first, a rude 
relief carved on pediments ; then the relief became 
bolder, and a head or arm was projected from the 
wall, the groups being still arranged with reference 
to the building, which serves also as a frame to hold 
the figures, and when, at last, the greatest freedom 
of style and treatment was reached, the prevailing 
genius of architecture still enforced a certain calm- 
ness and continence, in the statue. As soon as the 
statue was begun for itself, and with no reference to 
the temple or palace, the art begun to decline ; freak, 
extravagance, and exhibition, took the place of the 
old temperance. This balance-wheel which the sculp- 
tor found in architecture, the perilous irritability of 
poetic talent found in the accumulated dramatic ma- 
terials, to which the people were already wonted, and 
which had a certain excellence, which no single ge- 
nius, however extraordinary, could hope to create. 
In point of fact, it appears that Shakspeare did 
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owe debts in all directions^ and was able to use 
wbatever he found ; and the amount of indebtedness 
may be inferred from Maloue^s laborious computa- 
tions in regard to the second and third parts of 
Henry VI., in which, '' out of 6,043 lines, 1,771 
were written by some author preceding Shakspeare ; 
2,373 by him on the foundation laid by his prede- 
cessors, and 1 ,899 were entirely his own/' And the 
preceding investigation hardly leaves a single drama 
of his absolute invention. Malone's sentence is an im- 
portant piece of external history. In '' Henry VIIIV' 
I think I see plainly the cropping out of the original 
rock on which his own finer stratum was laid. The 
first play was written by a superior thoughtful man 
with a vicious ear. I can mark his lines and know 
well their cadence. See Wolsey's soliloquy, and 
the following scene with Cromwell; where, instead 
of the metre of Shakspeare, — whose secret is, that 
the thought constructs the tune, so that reading for 
the sense will best bring out the rhythm, — ^here the 
lines ai*e constructed on a given tune, and the 
verse has even a trace of pulpit eloquence. * But 
the play contains through all its length unmis- 
takable traits of Shakspeare^s hand, and some pas- 
sages, as the account of the coronation, are like 
autographs. What is odd, the compliment to Queen 
Elizabeth is in the bad rhythm. 

Shakspeare knew that tradition supplies a better 
fable than any invention can. If he lost any 
credit of design, he augmented his resources ; and, 
at that day, our petulant demand for originality 
was not so much pressed. Tliere was no litera- 
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tare for the mOHon. The uniTeml reading, iSbt 
cheap press, were unknown. A great poet who 
appears in illiterate times, absorbs into his spheie 
all the light which is anywhere radiating. Ererf 
inteUectnal jewel, every flower of smtiment, it is 
his fine office to bring to his peoplei, and he comes 
to value his memory equaUy with his invention. 
He is therefore little solicitous whence his thoughts 
have been derived, whether through translation, 
whether through tradition^ whether by travd in 
distant countries, whether by inspiration: firom 
whatever source, they are equally welcome to his 
uncritical audience. Nay, he borrows veiy nesr 
home. Other men say wise things as well as he ; 
only they say a good many foolish thingsi, and do 
not know when tb^ have spoken wisdy : lie knows 
the sparkle of the true .stone, and puts it in high 
place wherever he finds it. 

Such is the happy position of Homer, perhaps; 
of Chaucer, of Saadi. Th^ felt that all wit was 
thdr wit: and they are librarians and historio- 
graphers, as well as poets. Each romancer was 
heir and dispenser of all the hundred tales of the 
vrorld^ 

'^ Presenting Thebes* and Felopt* linc^ 
And the tale of Troy divine.** 

The influence of Chaucer is conspicuous in all our 
early literature : and, more recently, not only Pope 
and Dryden have been beholden to him, but a laige 
unacknowledged debt of the whole society of English 
writers is easily traced. One is charmed with the 
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opulence which feeds so many pensioners. Bnt 
Chaucer is a huge borrower. Chaucer^ it seemaiy 
drew continually through Lydgate and Caxton^ from 
Guido di Colonna, whose Latin romance of the 
Trojan War^ was in turn a compilation from Dares 
Phrygius^ Ovid^ and Statins. Then Petrarch^ Boc- 
caccio^ and the ProTen9al poets^ are his benefactors : 
'^ The Bomaunt of the Rose^^ is only a judicious trans- 
lation from William of Lorris^ and John of Meun : 
^' Troilus and Creseide/^ from LoUins of Urbino : 
'' The Cock and the Fox/^ from the Lais of Marie : 
^ The House of Fame/^ from the French or Italian : 
and poor Gower he uses^ as if he were only a brick- 
kiln or stone-quarry^ out of which he builds his house. 
He steals by this apology ; that what he takes has no 
worth where he finds it^ and the greatest where he 
leaves it. It has come to be practically a sort of 
rule in literature, that a man having once shown 
himself capable of original writing, is entitled thence- 
forth to steal from the writings of others at discretion. 
Thought is the property of him who can entertain it, 
and of him who can adequately place it. A certain" 
awkwardness marks the use of borrowed thoughts ; 
but as soon as we have learned what to do with them, 
they become our own. 

Thus originality is relative. Every thinker is re^) 
trospective. The learned member of the legislature 
at Westminster or at Washington, speaks and votes 
for thousands. Show us the Constituency, and the 
now invisible channels by which the senator is made 
aware of their wishes, the crowd of practical and 
knowing men, who, by correspondence or conversa^ 
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turn, are feeding Idm wifh evidence aneedoCei^ and 
estimmteiiy and it win bereave lua fine attitude and 
reastance ci aometliing dT thdr impresnvenen. Aa 
Sir Bobert Fed and Mr. Webster vote, to Locke and 
Bosaean tbink foot tbooaanda: and ao fbere were 
fountains all aroand Homer, Menu, Saadi, or Miltoni 
from wbicb tbey drew ; friends, lovers, bodk% tra& 
tions, proverbs^ — all perished^ — ^wbicb^ if seen, woold 
go to reduce tbe wonder. Did tbe bard speak witb 
autbority T Did be fed bimsdf overmatdied by any 
companion T Tbe appeal is to the consdousness of 
the writer. Is there at last in bis breast a De^U, 
whereof to ask concerning any thought or things 
whether it be yerily so, yea or nay? and to bare an 
answer, and to rdy on that? all tbe debts whidi sudi 
a man could contract to other wit, would nerer 
disturb his consdousness of originality: for the 
ministrations of books and of other minds are a 
whiff of smoke to that most private reality with 
which he has conyersed. 

It is easy to see that what is best written or done 
by genius in the world was no man's work^ but came 
by wide social labor^ when a thousand wrought like 
one, sharing the same impulse. Our English Bible 
is a wonderful spedmen of the strength and music of 
the English language. But it was not made by one 
man, or at one time; but centuries and churdies 
brought it to perfection. There never was a time 
when there was not some translation existing. The 
Liturgy, admired for its energy and pathos^ is an 
anthology of the piety of ages and nations^ a trans- 
lation of the prayen and forms of the Catholic 
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clrarchy — ^these collected^ too^ in long periods^ from 
the prayers and meditation of every saint and sacred 
writer^ all over the world. Grotius makes the like 
remark in respect to the Lord^s Prayer; that the 
single clauses of which it is composed^ were already 
in use in the time of Christ in the Rabbinical forms. 
He picked out the grains of gold. The nervous 
language of the Common Law^ the impressive forms 
of our courts, and the precision and substantial truth 
of the legal distinctions, are the contribution of all 
the sharp-sighted strong-minded men who have lived 
in the countries where these laws govern. The 
translation of Plutarch gets its excellence by being 
translation on translation. There never was a time 
when there was none. All the truly idiomatic and 
national phrases are kept, and aQ others successively 
picked out and thrown away. Something like the 
same process had gone on, long before, with the 
originals of these books. The world takes liberties 
with world-books. Yedas, ^sop's Fables, Pilpay, 
Arabian Nights, Cid, Iliad, Robin Hood, Sc6ttish 
Minstrelsy, are not the work of single men« In the 
composition of such works, the time thinks, the 
market thinks, the mason, the carpenter, the mer- 
chant, the farmer, the fop, all think for us. Every 
book supplies its time with one good word ; every 
municipal law, every trade, every folly of the day ; 
and the generic catholic genius, who is not afraid or 
ashamed to own his originality to the originality of 
all, stands with the next age as the recorder and 
embodiment of his own« 
We have to thank the researches of antiquaries 
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and the Shalupanne Soddj, tar MmUinmg iSbt 
tt^s rf the EngHA Drama^ fai the Mjitcrio cd^ 
brated in chmrcfaes and bj dmrehmen, and die final 
detachment finom the dlnrd^ and the complefcion of 
aeeakr pUya^ finom Ferrex and Poriei^ and Gammer 
Gnrton^sNeedleydown totheponesmrndTthestagehj 
the Tery pieces which Shalupeaie altered, lemodeDed, 
and finaUy made hia own. Efaded with sneoess, and 
piqned by the growing interest ci the problem, th^ 
have left no bookstall nnsearched, no chest in a 
garret unopened, no file dTold yellow acoonnts to de- 
compose in damp and wonns, so keen was the hope 
to discoyer whether the boy Shakspeare poached or 
not, whether he held horses at the theatre door, 
whether he kept school, and why he left in his will 
only his second best bed to Ann Hathaway his wife. 
There is somewhat teaching in the madness with 
which the passing age mischooses the object on which 
all candles shine, and all eyes are turned ; the care 
with which it registers every trifle touching Queen 
Elizabeth, and King James, and the Essexes, Lei- 
cesters, fiurleighs, and Buckinghams; and lets pass 
without a single valuable note the founder of another 
dynasty, which alone will cause the Tudor dynasty 
to be remembered, — the man who carries the Saxon 
race in him by the inspiration which feeds him, and 
on whose thoughts the foremost people of the world 
are now for some ages to be nourished, and minds to 
receive this, and not another bias. A popular player, 
nobody suspected he was the poet of the human race : 
and the secret was kept as faithfully from poets and 
intellectual men, as from courtiers and frivolons 
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people. Bacon^ who took the mventoiy of the 
human understanding for his times^ never mentioned 
his name. Ben Jonson^ though we have strained 
his few words of regard and panegyric, had no suspi- 
cion of the elastic fame whose first vibrations he was 
attempting. He, no doubt, thought the praise he 
has conceded to him generous, and esteemed himself, 
out of all question, the better poet of the two. 

If it need wit to know wit, according to the 
proverb, Shakspeare's time should be capable of 
recognizing it. Sir Henry Wolton was bom four 
years after Shakspeare, and died twenty-three years 
after him; and I find among his correspondents 
and acquaintances, the following persons : Theodore 
Beza, Isaac Casaubon, Sir Philip Sidney, Earl of 
Essex, Lord Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, John Mil- 
ton, Sir Henry Vane, Isaak Walton, John Donne, 
Abraham Cowley, Bellarmine, Charles Cotton, John 
Pym, John Hales, Kepler, Yieta, Albericus Gten- 
tilis, Paul Sarpi, Arminius : with all of whom exists 
some token of his having communicated, without 
enumerating many others whom doubtless he saw, — 
Shakspeare, Spenser, Jonson, Beaumont, Massinger, 
two Herberts, Mario w. Chapman, and the rest. 
Since the consteUation of great men who appeared 
in the time of Pericles in Greece, there was never 
any such society; yet their genius failed them to 
find out the best head in the universe. Our poef s 
mask was impenetrable. You cannot see the moun- 
^ tain near. It took a century to make it suspected ; 
and not imtil two centuries had passed after his 
death, did any criticism which we think adequate 
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begin to appear. It was not posnUe to write the 
history of Shakspeare till now ; for he is the fiithor 
of German literature : it was on the introdnetion of 
Shakspeare into Grermanj by Lesnng, and the trans- 
lation of his works by Widand and Sehl^;d[^ that 
the rapid burst of German literature was most inti- 
mately eonneeted. It was not untQ the mneteentii 
century^ whose speculative genius is a sort of living 
Hamlet, that the tragedy of Hamlet could find such 
wondering readers. Now, literature phikMophy, 
and thought, are Shaksperized« His mind is the 
horizon beyond which at present we do not see. 
Our ears are educated to music by his rhythnu 
Coleridge and Goethe are the only critics who have 
expressed our convictions with any adequate fide- 
lity; but there is in all cultivated minds a rilent 
appreciation of his superlative power and beauty, 
which, like Christianity, qualifies the period* 

The ^' Shakspeare Society^' has inquired in all 
directions, advertised the missing fSacts^ offered 
money for any information that will lead to proof; 
and with what result? Beside some important 
illustration of the history of the English stage, to 
which I adverted, they have gleaned a few &cts 
touching the property and dealings in regard to 
property of the poet. It appears that from year . to 
year he owned a larger share in the Blackfiriars' 
Theatre : its wardrobe and* other appurtenances were 
his ; that he bought an estate in his native village 
with his earnings as writer and shareholder ; that he 
lived in the best house in Stratford ; was intrusfed 
by his neighbors with their commissions in Iion- 
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don^ as of borrowing monej^ and the like ; that he 
was a yeritable farmer. About the time when he 
was writing Macbeth^ he sues Philip Rogers, in the 
borongh eonrt of Stratford, for thirty-five shillings 
and tenpencOj for com delivered to him at different 
times; and, in all respects, appears as a good hus- 
band, with no reputation for eccentricily or excess* 
He was a good-natured sort of man, an actor and 
shareholder in the theatre, not in any striking man- 
ner distinguished from other actors and managers. 
I admit the importance of this information. It was 
well worth all the pains that have been taken to 
procure it. 

But whatever scraps of information concerning 
his condition these researches may have rescued, 
they can shed no light upon that infinite invention 
which is the concealed magnet of his attraction for 
us. We are very clumsy writers of history. We tell 
the chronicle of parentage, birth, birthplace, school- 
ing, schoolmates, earning of money, marriage, publi- 
cation of books, celebrity, death, and when we jfiave 
come to an end of this gossip, no ray of relation ap- 
pears between it and the goddess-bom ; and it seems 
as if, had we dipped at random into the '' Modem 
Plutarch,^^ and read any other life there, it would 
have fitted the poems as well. It is the essence of 
poetry to spring like the rainbow daughter of Wonder 
from the invisible, to abolish the past, and refuse all 
history. Malone, Warburton, Dyce, and Collier, have 
wasted their life. The famed theatres, Covent Gar- 
den, Druiy Lane, the Park, and Tremont, have vainly 
assisted. Betterton. Garrick. Kemble. Kean, and 
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Macreadj^ dedicate their lives to tbis genhmz Yam 
thej crown, eloddatey obej and ezpiea : — the genini 
knows them not. The recitation begins ; one golden 
word leaps out immortal firom all this painted pe- 
dantiy, and sweetly torments ns with invitations to 
its own inaccesri b le homes. I remember I went once 
to see the Hamlet of a fiuned performer, the pride of 
the English stage, and all I then heard and all I now 
remember of the tragedian, was that in whidi tiie 
tragedian had no par^ simplj Hamlets q;Qestion to 
the ghost, — 



'' Wbat msy diis 
That thcMi, dread corse, again in complete steel 
Rerisit'st thus the glimpses of the 



That imagination which dilates the closet he writes 
in to the world's dimension, crowds it with agents in 
rauk and order, as quickly reduces the big reality to 
be the glimpses of the moon. These tricks of his 
magic spoil for us the illusions of the green*roonL 
Can any biography shed light on the localities into 
which the Midsummer Night's Dream admits me ? 
Did Shakspeare confide to any notary or parish- 
recorder, sacristan, or surrogate, in Stratfoni, the 
genesis of that delicate creation? The forest of 
Arden, the nimble air of Scone Castle, the moonlight 
of Portia's villa, ^^ the antres vast and desarts idle^' 
of Othello's captivity, where is the third cousin, or 
grand-nephew, or chancellor's file of accounts, w 
private letter, that has kept one word of those tran- 
scendent secrets ? In fine, in this drama, as in all 
great works of art, — in the Cydopsean ardiitectnre 
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of Egypt and India; in the Phidian scnlptnre; the 
Gothic minsten ; the Italian painting ; the Ballads 
of Spain and Scotland ; — ^the Genins draws np the 
ladder after him, when the creative age goes up to 
heaven, and gives way to a new one, which sees the 
works, and asks in vain for a history. 

Shakspeare is the only biographer of Shakspeare, 
and even he can tell nothing except to the Shak- 
speare in ns, that is, to our most apprehensive and 
sympathetic hour. He cannot step from off his tri- 
pod, and give ns anecdotes of his inspiration. Bead 
the antique documents extricated, analysed, and 
compared, by the assiduous Dyce and Collier; and 
now read one of those skiey sentences, — aerolites,— 
wluch seem to have fallen out of heaven, and which, 
not your experience, but the man within the breast, 
has accepted as words of fate, and tell me if they 
match : if the former account in any manner for the 
latter, or which gives the most historical insight into 
the man* 

Hence, though our external history is so mdagre, 
yet with Shakspeare for biographer, instead of Aubrej 
and Bowe, we have really the information which is 
material, that which describes character and fortune, 
that which, if we were about to meet the man and 
deal with him, would most import us to know. We 
have his recorded convictions on those questions which 
knock for answer at every heart, on life and death, 
on love, on wealth and poverty, on the prizes of life, 
and the ways whereby we come at them, on the cha- 
racters of men, and the influences occult and open 
which affect their fortunes, and on tiiose mysterious 
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and daemoniaod powers wliich defy our scieiio^ and 
which yet int erweare thdr malice and their gift in our 
brightest hours. Who erer read the Tolame <^ the 
^ Sonnets,^' without finding that the poet had there 
revealed^ nn^er masks that are no masks to tiie in* 
teUigent, the lore of friendship and of Iotc ; the oon- 
fbsion of sentiments in the most susceptible, and, at 
the same time, the most intellectual of men ? or what 
trait of his private mind has he hidden in his dramas? 
One can discern in his ample pictures of the gentle- 
man and the king, what forms and humanities pleased 
him ; his delight in troops of friends, in large hospi- 
tality, in cheerfrd giving. Let Hmon, let Warwid^ 
let Antonio the merchant, answer for his great heart 
So far frx>m Shakspeare's being the least known^ he 
is the one person in all modem history known to us. 
What point of morals, of manners, of economy, of 
philosophy, of religion, of taste, of the conduct of 
life, has he not settled ? What mystery has he not 
signified his knowledge of? What ofiKce or function 
or district of man^s work has he not remembered ? 
What king has he not taught state, as Talma taught 
Napoleon ? What maiden has not found him finer 
than her delicacy ? What lover has he not outloved ? 
What sage has he not outseen ? What gentleman 
has be not instructed in the rudeness of his behaviour? 
Some able and appreciating critics think no criti- 
cism on Shakspeare valuable that does not rest purely 
on the dramatic merit ; that he is falsely judged as 
poet and philosopher. I think as highly as these 
critics of his dramatic merit, but still think it secon* 
dary. He was a full man who liked to talk ; abrain 
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exhaUng tlioiiglits and images whichj seeking vent^ 
found the drama next at liand. Had he been less^ 
we should have had to consider how well he filled his 
place, how good dramatist he was, and he is the best 
in the world. But it turns out that what he has to 
say is of that weight as to withdraw some attention 
firom the vehicle ; and he is like some saint whose 
history is to be rendered into all languages, into verse 
and prose, into songs and pictures, and cut up into 
proverbs, so that the occasion which gave the saint's 
meaning the form of a conversation, or of a prayer, 
or of a code of laws, is immaterial, compared with 
the universality of its application. So it fares with 
the wise Shakspeare and his book of life. He wrote 
the airs for all our modem music. He wrote the 
text of modern life, the text of manners ; he drew 
the man of England, and Europe, the father of the 
man in America ; he drew the man, and described 
the day, and what is done in it : he read the hearts 
of men and women, their probity, and their second- 
thought, and wiles, the wiles of innocence, and the 
transitions by which virtues and vices slide into their 
contraries : he could divide the mother's part from 
the father's part in the face of the child, or draw the 
fine demarcations of freedom and of fate ; he knew 
the laws of repression which make the police of na- 
ture, and all the sweets and all the terrors of human 
lot lay in his mind as truly but as sofUy as the land- 
scape lies on the eye. And the importance of this 
wisdom of life sinks the form, as of Drama or Epic, 
out of notice. 'Tis like making a question concern- 
ing the paper on which a king's message is written. 
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Shakspeue is as much oat of Uie cat^oiy of end* 
nent autbon, as he is out of the crowd. He is 
inconceivably wise, the others conceiTably. A good 
reader can in a sort nesUe into Plato's bnun, and 
think from thence, but not into Shakspeare's. We 
are still out of doors. For executive &culty, for 
creation, Shakspeare is unique. No man can imagine 
it better. He was the fiBurthest bound of subtletf 
compatible with an individual self, — ^the subtilest of 
authors, and only just within the possibility of author* 
ship. With this wisdom of life, is the equal endow- 
ment of imaginative and of lyric power. He dothed 
the creatures of his legend with form and sentiments^ 
as if they were people who had lived under his roo^ 
and few real men have left such distinct characters 
as these fictions. And they spoke in language as 
sweet as it was fit. Yet his talents never seduced him 
into an ostentation, nor did he harp on one string. 

An omnipresent humanity co-ordinates all his &> 
culties. Give a man of talents a story to tell, and 
his partiality will presently appear. He has certain 
observations, opinions, topics, which have some acci- 
dental prominence, and which he disposes all to ex- 
hibit. He crams this part, and starves that other 
part, consulting not the fitness of the thing, but his 
fitness and strength. But Shakspeare has no pecu- 
liarity, no importunate topic, but all is duly given; 
no veins, no curiosities ; no cowpainter, no birdfan- 
cier, no mannerist is he: he has no discoverable 
egotism : the great he tells greatly, the small subor- 
dinately. He is wise without emphasis or assertion; 
he is strong as nature is strong, who lifts the land 
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into mountain slopes without effort, and by tbe same 
rule as she floats a bubble in the air, and likes as well 
to do the one as the other. This makes that equality 
of power in farce^ tragedy, narrative, or love-songs, a 
merit so incessant^ that each reader is incredulous <^ 
the perception of other readers. 

This power of expression or of transferring the 
inmost truth of things into music and verse, makes 
him the lype of the poet, and has added a new problem 
to metaphysics. This is that which throws him into 
natural history a main production of the globe, and 
as announcing new eras and ameliorations. Things 
were mirrored in his poetry without loss or blur ; he 
could paint the fine with precision, the great with 
compass ; the tra^c and the comic indifferently, and 
without any distortion or fovor. He carried his 
powerful execution into minute details to a hair 
point, finishes an eyelash or a dimple as firmly as he 
draws a mountain ; and yet these, like nature's, will 
bear the scrutiny of the sohur microscope. 

In short, he is the chief example to prove that 
more or less of production, more or fewer pictures, 
is a thing indifferent. He had the power to make 
one picture. Daguerre learned how to let one flower 
etch its image on his plate of iodine, and then pro- 
ceeds at leisure to etch a million. There are always 
objects ; but there was never representation. Here 
is perfect representation, at last, and now let the 
world of figures sit for thdr portraits. No recipe 
can be given for the making of a Shakspeare ; but 
the pos^bilily of the translation of things into song 
is demonstrated. His lyric power lies in tiie genius 
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ofthepieoe. The wmiefa^ flioii^ dieir 
is lost in the ^lender <^ the dnma^areas inhnit* 
abk as tfaej; and it is not a merit <^ finely hot a told 
merit ci the piece ; like the time of Toioe of some 
incomparable person^ so is tins a speedi of poetic 
beings, and each danse as nnprodndUe now, as a 
whole poem. Though the q;ieedies in the phji 
and single lines hare a beantj which tempts the ear 
to panse on them for their enphnism, yet the sen* 
tence is so loaded with meaning, and so linked with 
its foregoers and followers, that the logidan is satis- 
fied. His means are as admirable as his ends ; every 
subordinate invention by whidi he hdps himself to 
connect some irrecondleable opporites, is a poem 
too. He is not reduced to dismount and walk^ 
because his horses are running off with him in some 
distant direction : he always rides. 

The finest poetry was first experience: but Hbe 
thought has suffered a transformation since it was 
an experience. Cultivated men often attain a good 
degree of skill in writing verses^ but it is ea^ to read 
through their poems their personal history : any one 
acquainted with parties can name every figure : this 
is Andrew^ and that is RacbeL The sense thus re- 
mains prosaic. It is a caterpillar with wings, and 
not yet a butterfly. In the poet's mind, the fifict has 
gone quite over into the new element of thought, 
and has lost all that is exuvial. This generosity 
abides with Sbakspeare. We say, from the truth 
and closeness of his pictures, that he knows the 
lesson by heart. Yet there is not a trace of 
egotisnu 
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One more royal trait properly belongs to the poet. 
I mean his cheerfulness, without which no man can 
be a poet, for beauty is his aim. He loves virtue, 
not for its grace : he delights in the world, in man,' 
in woman, for the lovely light which sparkles from 
them. Beauty, the spirit of joy and hilarity, he sheds 
over the imiverse. Epicurus relates that poetry hath 
such charms that a lover might forsake his mistress 
to partake of them. And the true bards have been 
noted for their firm and cheerful temper. Homer 
lies in sunshine, Chaucer is glad and erect; and 
Saadi says, ''it was rumored abroad that I was 
penitent, but what had I to do with repentance?'^ 
Not less sovereign and cheerful is the tone of Shak- 
speare. His name suggests joy and emancipation to 
the heart of men. If he should appear in any com- 
pany of human souls, who would not march in his 
troop? He touches nothing that does not borrow 
health and longevity from his festal style. 

And now how stands the account of man with this 
bard and benefactor, when in solitude shutting our 
ears to the reverberations of his fame, we seek to 
strike the balance? Solitude has austere lessons: 
it can teach us to spare both heroes and poets ; and. 
it weighs Shakspeare also, and finds him to share the 
halfness and imperfection of humanity. 

Shakspeare, Homer, Dante, Chaucer, saw the 
splendor of meaning that plays over the visible 
world ; knew that a tree had another use than for 
apples, and com another than for meal, and the ball 
of the earth than for tillage and roads: that these 
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things bore a second and finer liarvest to the mind^ 
bong emblems of its thonghts^ and conveTing in sU 
their natural history a certain mnte commentary on 
human life. 

Shakspeare employed them as colors to compose 
his picture. He rested in their beauty ; and never 
took the step which seemed inevitable to sudi genius; 
namely^ to explore the virtue whidi resides in these 
symbols, and imparts this power, — ^What is that 
which they themsdves say ? He converted the de» 
ments whidi waited on his command, into entertain- 
ments. He was master of the revels to mankind. Is 
it not as if one should have, through majestic powers 
of sdence, the comets given into his hand, or the 
planets and their moons, and should draw them firom 
their orbiU to gkre with the municipal fireworks on 
a holiday night, and advertise in all towns, '^very 
superior pyrotechny this evening 1^' Are the agents 
of nature and the power to understand them, worth 
no more than a street serenade or the breath of- a 
dgar? One remembers again the trumpet text in 
the Koran, — '^The heavens and the earth and all 
that is between them, think ye we have created them 
in jest?'' 

As long as the question is of talent and mental 
power, tlie world of men has not his equal to show. 
But when the question is to life, and its materials, 
and its auxiliaries, how does he profit me ? What 
does it signify ? It is but a Twelfth Night, or Mid- 
summer Night's dream, or a Winter Evening's 
tale. What signifies another picture more or less? 
The Egyptian verdict of the Shakspeare Sodeties 
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comes to mind, that he was a jovial actor and 
manager. I cannot many this fact to his verse. 
Other admirable men have led lives in some sort <^ 
keeping with their thought, bat this man in wide 
contrast. Had he been less, had he reached only 
the common measure of great authors, of Bacon, 
Milton, Tasso, Cervantes, we might leave the &ct in 
the twilight of human fate; but that this man of 
men, he who gave to the science of mind a new and 
lai^er subject than had ever existed, and planted the 
standard of humanily some furlongs forward into 
chaos, that he should not be wise for himself, — ^it 
must even go into the world's history, that the best 
poet led an obscure and profane life, using his genius 
for the public amusement. 

Well, other men, priest and prophet, Israelite, 
German, and Swede, beheld the same objects : they 
also saw through them that which was contained. 
And to what purpose? The beauty straightway 
vanished, they read commandments, all excluding 
mountainous duly; an obligation, a sadness, as of 
piled mountains, fell on them, and life became 
ghastly, joyless, a pilgrim's progress, a probation, 
beleaguered round with doleful histories of Adam's 
fall and curse, behind us; with doomsdays, and 
purgatorial and penal fires before us, and the 
heart of the seer and the heart of the listener sunk 
in them. 

It must be conceded that these are half-views <^ 
half-men. The world still wants its poet-priest, a 
reconciler who shall not trifle with Shakspeare the 
player, nor shall grope in graves with Swedenborg 
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the mourner^ but i^ho shall see, speak, and act, witih 
equal inspiration. For knowledge will brighten the 
sunshine ; right is more beautiful than private affec- 
tion, and love is compatible widi universal wisdom* 




NAPOLEON; 

THE MAN OF THE WORLD. 

Among tbe eminent persons of the nineteenth cen- 
tnry^ Bonaparte is far the best known^ and the most 
powerful^ and owes his predominance to the fidelity 
with which he expresses the tone of thought and 
belief^ the aims of the masses of active and cultivated 
men* It is Swedenborg's theory of natural histoij, 
that every organ is made up of homogeneous par- 
ticles^ or that every whole is made of similars ; that 
is^ the lungs are composed of infinitely small lungs ; 
the liver^ of infinitely small livers; the kidney, of 
little kidneys, &;c. Following this analogy, if any 
man is found to carry with him the power and affec- 
tions of vast numbers, if Napoleon is France, if 
Napoleon is Europe, it is because the people whom 
he sways are little Napoleons. 

In our society, there is a standing antagonism 
between the conservative and the democratic classes ; 
between those who have made their fortunes, and 
the young and the poor who have fortunes to make ; 
between the interests of dead labor, that is, the 
labor of hands long ago still in the grave, whidi 
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labor is now entombed in money stocks, or in land 
and buildings owned by idle capitalists, — ^and Uie\ 
interests of living labor, wbicb seeks to possess itself 
of land, and buildings, aud money stocks* The first 
class is timid, selfish, iUiberal, hating innovation, 
and continually losing numbers by death. The 
second class is selfish, also, encroacbing^ bold, sdf- 
relying, always outnumbering tbe otber, and recroit- 
ing its numbers every hour by births. It desires to 
keep open every avenue to the competition <^ all, 
and to multiply avenues ; — ^the class of business-men 
in America, iu England, in France, and throughout 
Europe ; the^class. of industry and skill. Napoleon 
is. itfl rf^pfCTRntativft , The instinct of active, brave, 
able men throughout the middle class everywhere, 
has pointed out Napoleon as the incarnate Democrat. ^ 
He bad their virtues, and their vices ; above all, he 
had their spirit or aim. That tendency is material, 
pointing^jtt a sensual success, and employing the 
richest and most various means to tbat end; conver- 
sant witb mechanical powers, highly intenectual, 
widely and accurately learned and skilful, but sub- 
ordinating all intellectual and spiritual forces into 
means to a material success. To be the ricb man, is 
the end. '^ God has granted,^' says the Koran, '' to 
every people a prophet in its own tongue/' Paris 
and London and New York, the spirit of commerce, -^ 
of^iaomj, and material power, were also to have 
their prophet, and Bonaparte was qualified and sent. 
Every one of the million readera of anecdotes, or 
memoira, or lives of Napoleon, deligbts in the page, 
because he studies in it his .own history. NapolMn 



is tiioroiigbly modern^ and, at the lughest point of 
< his fiMtoneSy has the TI^..!B^-.9f ^^ newspapers. 
He is no saint, — ^to use his own word, ^no capoc^a^ 
and he is no hero, in the high sense. The oommon 
man finds in him the qualities and powers of eommon 
men. He finds him like himself bj birth a dtiseo, 
who, by very intelligible merits, arrived at sndi a 
eommanding p osi ti on , thaUie eonld indulge all those 
tastes which the eommon man possesses, but is obliged 
to conceal and deny; good sodety, good books, ftst 
travelling, dress, dinners, servants without number, 
personal weight, the execution of his ideas, the 
standing in the attitude of a benefactor to all persons 
about him, the refined enjoyments of pictures, statues, 
music, palaces, and conventional honors, precise^ 
what is agreeable to the heart of every man^m^lM 
nineteenth century, this powerful man ^poaoiited. 

It is true that a man of Napoleon's truth of adapta- 
tion to the mind of the masses around him, becomes 
not merely representative, but actually a monopalirfT 
and usurper of other minds. Thus Mirabeau pla^ 
giarized every good thought, every good word that 
was spoken in France. Dumont relates that he sat 
in the gallery of the Convention, and heard Mirabeau 
make a speech. It struck Dumont that he could 
fit it with a peroration, which he wrote in pencil 
immediately, and showed to Lord Elgin, who sat by 
him. Lord Elgin approved it, and Dumont in the 
evening showed it to Mirabeau. Mirabeau read it, 
pronounced it admirable, and declared he would in- 
corporate it into his harangue to-morrow to the 
Assembly. ^^ It is impossible,^' said Dumont, '' as. 
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unfortunately^ I have shown it to Lord Elgin*^ '^ If 
you bave sbown it to Lord Elgin and to fifty persons 
beside^ I sball still speak it to-morrow f^ and he did 
speak it with much effect, at the next day's session. 
For Mirabeau^ with his overpowering personality^ fdt 
that these things^ which his presence inspired^ were 
as much his own^ as if he had said them, and that 
his adoption of them gave them their weight. Much 
more absolute and centralizing was the successor to 
Mirabeau's popularity^ and to much more than his 
predominance in France. Indeed a man of Napo- 
leon's stamp almost ceases to have a private speech 
and opinion. He is so largely receptive^ and is so 
placed^ that he comes to be a bureau for all the in* 
telligence^ wit^ and power of the age and country. 
He gains the battles ; he makes the code ; he makes 
the system of weights and measures; he levels 
the Alps; he bmlds the roads. All distinguished, 
engineers, savans, statists, report to him : so likewise 
do all good heads in every kind : he adopts the best 
measures, sets his stamp on them^ and not' on these 
alone, but on every happy and memorable expression. 
Every sentence spoken by Napoleon, and every line 
of his writing, deserves reading; as it is the sense of 
France. 

Bonaparte was the idol of common men, because 
he had in transcendent degree the qualities and 
powers of common men. There is a certain satis- 
faction in coming down to the lowest ground of 
politics, for we get rid of cant and hypocrisy. Bona- 
parte wrought, in common with that great class he 
represented^ for power and wealth, but Bonaparte 
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specially, without any scruple as to the means. AH 
the sentiments which embarrass men's pursmt of 
these objects^ he set aside. The sentiments were fiv 
women and children. Fontaines^ in 1804, expressed 
Napoleon's own sense, when, in behalf of the senate, 
he addressed him : '^ Sire, the desire of perfection is 
the worst disease that ever afflicted the human mind.'' 
The advocates of liberty and of progress are '* ideolo- 
gists ;"— a word of contempt often in his mouth;— 
'^ Necker is an ideologist :" '^ Lafayette is an ideolo- 
gist" 

An Italian proverb too well known^ declares that, 
'^ if you would succeed, you must not be too good." 
It is an advantage, within certain limits^ to have 
renounced the dominion of the sentiments of piety^ 
gratitude, and generosity; since, what was an im- 
passable bar to us, and still is to others, becomes a 
convenient weapon for our purposes; just as the 
river which was a formidable barrier, winter trans- 
forms into the smoothest of all roads. 

Napoleon renounced, once for all, sentiments and 
affections, and woidd help himself with his hands and 
his head. With him is no miracle, and no magic 
He is a worker in brass, in iron, in wood, in earth, in 
roads, in buildings, in money, and in troops, and a 
very consistent and wise master workman. He is 
never weak and literary, but acts with the solidity 
and the precision of natural agents. He has not lost 
his native sense and sympathy with things. Men 
give way before such a man, as before natural events. 
To be sure, there are men enough who are emersed 
in things, as farmers, smiths, sailors, and mechanics 
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generally ; and we know how real and solid soch men^\ 
appear in the presence of schdlara and ^grammarians ij 
bnt these men ordinarily lack the power of arrange- 
ment^ and are like hands without a head« Bnt Bo- 
naparte superadded to this mineral and animal force^ 
insight and generalizations, so that men saw in him 
combined the natural and intellectual power, as if 
the sea and land had taken flesh and begun to cipher. 
Therefore the land and sea seem to pre-suppose him. 
He came unto his own and they received him. This 
X ciphering^ operatree knows what he is working with, 
and what is the right product. He knew the pro- 
perties of gold and iron, of wheels and ships, of troops 
and diplomatists, and required that each should do 
after its kind. 

The art of war was the game in which he exerted 
his arithmetic. It consisted, according to him, in 
having always more forces than the enemy^ on the 
point where the enemy is attacked, or where he at- 
tacks : — ^And his whole talent is strained by endless 
manoeuvre and evolution, to march always on the 
enemy at an angle, and destroy his forces in detail. 
It is obvious that a very small force skilfully and nu 
pidly manoeuvring, so as always to bring two men 
against one at the point of engagement, will be an 
overmatch for a much larger body of men. 

The times, his constitution, and his early circum- 
stances, combined to develop this pattern democrat. 
He had the virtues of his class, and the conditions 
for their activity. That common sense, which no 
sooner respects any end than it finds the means to 
effect it; the delight in the use of means, in the 
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f chdicey nrnplificatton, and combiiiiiig of means ; tbe 
directnen and thorougliness of hit wcA ; the pni^ 
dence with which all was scen^ and the energy with 
which all was done, make him the natural organ and 
head of what I may almost call from its extent Uie 
moifem party. 

Natnre must have far the greatest share in every 
success^ and so in his. Such a man was wanted, and 
such a man was bom : a man of stone and iron^ 
capable of sitting on horseback sixteen or seventeen 
hours ; of going many days together without rest m 
food, except by snatches ; and with the speed and 
spring of a tiger in action : a man not embarrassed 
by any scruples, compact^ instant^ selfish, pruden^ 
and of a perception which did not suffer itself to be 
baulked or misled by any pretences of others, or any 
superstition or any heat or haste of his own. '^ My 
hand of iron,'' he said, '^ was not at the extremity of 
my arm; it was immediately connected with my 
head/' He respected the power of nature and for- 
tune, and ascribed to it his superiority, instead of 
valuing himself, like inferior men, on his opinionative* 
ness^ and waging war with nature. His favorite 
rhetoric lay in allusions to his star, and he pleased 
himself as well as the people, when he styled himself 
the ''Child of Destiny." "They charge me,'' he 
said, ''with the commission of great crimes : men of 
my stamp do not commit crimes. Nothing has been 
more simple than my elevation : 'tis in vain to ascribe 
it to intrigue or crime : it was owing to the peculiarity 
of the times, and to my reputation of having fought 
well against the enemies of ray country. I have al- 

i2 
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If ays marched with tlie opiuiQiL_of great masses, and 
witE~eyents7 Of what use then would crimes be to 
me V^ Again he said, speaking of his son ; '^ My son 
cannot replace me; I could not replace myselfl I 
am the creature of circumstances/' 

He had a directness of action never before com- 
bined with so much comprehension. He is a realist, 
terrific to all talkers, and confused truth-obscuring 
persons. He sees where the matter hinges, throws 
himself on the precise point of resistance, and slights 
all other considerations. He is strong in the right 
manner, namely, by insight. He never blundered 
into victory, but won his battles in his head^ before 
he won them on the field. His principal means are 
in himself. He asks counsel of no other. In 1796, 
he writes to the Directory ; '^ I have conducted the 
campaign without consulting any one. I should 
have done no good, if I had been under the neces- 
sity of conforming to the notions of another person. 
I have gained some advantages over superior forces, 
and when totally destitute of everything, because, in 
the persuasion that your confidence was reposed in 
me, my actions were as prompt as my thoughts.'^ 

History is full, down to this day, of the imbedlity 
of kings and governors. They are a class of persons 
much to be pitied, for they know not what they 
should do. The weavers strike for breads and the king 
and his ministers, not knowing what to do^ meet 
them with bayonets. But Napoleon understood hi^ 
business. Here was a man who, in each moment and 
emergency, knew what to do next. It is an immense 
comfort and refreshment to the spirits, not only d 
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kingSj but of dtizens. Few men liave any next; 
th^ live from hand to mouthy withoot plan, and are 
ever at the end of their line^ and^ after each action, 
wait for an impulse from abroad. Napoleon had 
been the first man of the worlds if his ends had been 
purely public As he is^ he inspires confidence and 
vigor by the extraordinary unity of his action. He 
is firm^ sure^ self-denying^ self-postponing, sacrificing 
everything to his aim, — money, troops^ generals, 
and his own safety also, to his aim ; not misled^ like 
common adventurers, by 'the splendor of his own 
means. '^ Incidents ought not to govern policy,^' 
he said, ''but policy incidents/' ''To be hurried 
away by every event, is to have no political system 
at all/' His victories were only so many doors^ and 
he never for a moment lost sight of his way onward, 
in the dazzle and uproar of the present circumstance. 
He knew what to do, and he flew to his mark. He 
would shorten a straight line to come at his object. 
Horrible anecdotes may, no doubt, be collected from 
his history, of the price at which he bought his 
successes ; but he must not therefore be set down 
as cruel, but only as one who knew no impediment 
to his will ; not blood-thirsty, not cruel, — ^but wo to 
what thing or person stood in his way ! not blood- 
thirsty, but not sparing of blood, and pitiless. He 
saw only the object: the obstacle must give way. 
" Sire, General Clarke cannot combine with Greneral 
Junot, for the dreadful fire of the Austrian battery.^' 
— " Let him carry the battery/' — " Sire, every 
regiment that approaches the heavy artillery is sa- 
crificed : Sire, what orders ?" — " Forward, forward V^ 
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Semzier^ a colonel of light artiUeiy^ gives in his 
MiUtary Memoirs the following sketch of a scene 
after the battle of Austerlitz. '^ At the moment in 
which the Bussian army was making its retreat 
painfully but in good order on the ice of the lake^ 
the Emperor Napoleon came riding at full speed 
towards the artillery. ' Ton are losing time/ he 
cried; ' fire upon those masses; th^ must be en* 
gulfed: fire upon the iceP The order remained 
unexecuted for ten minutes. In vain several officers 
and myself were placed on the slope of a hill to 
produce the effect ; their balls and mine rolled upon 
the ice^ without breaking it up. Seeing that^ I 
tried a simple method of elevating light howitzers. 
The almost perpendicular fall of the heavy projectiles 
produced the desired effect. My method was imme- 
diately followed by the adjoining batteries^ and in 
less than no time we buried^^ some thousands* ** of 
Russians and Austrians under the waters of the 
lake.'' In the plenitude of his resources every 
obstacle seemed to vanish. '^ There shall be no 
Alps/' he said ; and he built his perfect roads, climb- 
ing by graded galleries their steepest precipices, 
until Italy was as open to Paris as any town in 
France. He laid his bones to, and wrought for htt 
crown. Having decided what was to be done, he 
did that, with might and main. He put out all his 
strength. He risked everything, and spared nothing, 
neither ammimition, nor money, nor troops, ufxt 
generals, nor himselfi 

* I quote Seruzier at second hand, and dare not adopt the 
high figure I find. 
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We like to Me evayUiiiig do its oflBee afkor its 
kindy wLetlier ifc be a mildi-eow^ or a ntUesnske; 
andy if fighting be the best mode of adjostiiig m^ 
tknud difiereneei^ (as hurge msjoiities of men seem 
to sgreOy) certainly Bonaparte was right in making 
itthcffon^ ^ The grand prindple of war^'' he ssid, 
^' wasy that an army ooght always to be ready by 
day and by mght, and at all honrSy to make all the 
resistance it is capable of making.'' He never eeo- 
nomized lus ammnnition^ bnt on a hostile portion 
rained a torrent of iron^ sheDs, ballsy grape-sho^ to 
annihilate all defence. On any pmnt of remstanoe, 
he concentrated sqnadron on squadron in over- 
whelming nnmbersy nntil it was swept oat of ezist- 
ence. To a regiment of horse chasseurs at Loben- 
stein^ two days before the battle of Jena, Napcdeon 
said^ '^ My lads, you must not fear death ; when sol- 
diers brave Deaths they drive him into the enemiei^ 
ranks.'' In the fury of assault, he no more spared 
himselfl He went to the edge of his possibility, so 
heartily bent was he on his objects. It is plain that in 
Italy he did what he could^ and all that he could; he 
came several times within an inch of ruin, and his 
own person was all but lost. He was flung into the 
marsh at Areola. The Austrians were between him 
and his troops, in the melSe, and he was brought off 
with desperate efforts. At Lonato, and at other 
places, he was on the point of being taken prisoner. 
He fought sixty battles. He had never enough. 
Each victory was a new weapon. '^ My power would 
fall, were I not to support it by new achieyements. 
Conquest has made me what I am, and conquest 
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alone can maintain me/^ He felt^ with every wise 
man^ that as much life is needed for conservation as! 
for creation. We are always in perils always in a 
bad plightj just on the edge of destmctiou^ and only 
to be saved by invention and courage. 

This vigor was guarded and tempered by the 
coldest prudence and punctuality. A thunderbolt 
in the attack^ he was found invulnerable in his 
intrenchments. His very attack was never the inspi- 
ration of courage, but the result of calculation. His 
idea of the best defence consists in being still the 
attacking party. ''My ambition/' he says, ''was 
great, but was of a cold nature.'^ 

There is a passage in one of his conversations with 
Las Casas : " As to moral courage, I have rarely met 
with the two-o'clock-in-the-moming kind; I mean 
unprepared courage, that which is necessary on an 
unexpected occasion, and which, in spite of the most 
unforeseen events, leaves fiiU freedom of judgment 
and decision :'' and he did not hesitate to declare 
that he was himself eminently gifted with this " two- 
o'clock-in-the-moming courage, and that he had met 
with few persons equal to himself in this particular.^' 

Everything depended on the nicety of his combi- 
nations, and the stars were not more punctual than 
his arithmetic. His personal attention descended to 
the smallest particulars. " At Montebello, I ordered 
Kellermann to attack with 800 horse, and with these 
he separated the 6,000 Hungarian grenadiers before 
the very eyes of the Austrian cavalry. This cavalry 
was half a league off, and required a quarter of an 
hour to arrive on the field of action, and I have 
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The mne prndenee and good aenae mails all lus 
befaaTiomr. His instmetioBS to lus secrekair at the 
TmDeries are vortb reaieatibering.—'' Boring the 
nighty enter my diamber as sddom as potable. Do 
not awake me vhen yon bare any good news to 
oommnnicate; with that there is no hnrry. But 
when yon bring bad news, rouse me instantly^ for 
then theie is not a moment to be losf It was a 
whimacal economy of the same kind which dictated 
his practice, when Creneral in Italy, in regard to his 
burdensome correqiondeQce. He directed Bonrrienne 
to leave all letters nnopeued for three weeks, and 
then observed with satisfaction how lai^ a part of 
the correspondence had thus disposed of itself, aud 
no longer required an answer. His achievement of 
business was immense, and enlai^es the known 
powers of man. There have been many worUng 
kings, Ulysses, Alfred, Justinian, Czar Peter, Wil- 
liam of Orange, but none who accomplished a tithe 
of this man's performance. 

To these ^fts of nature. Napoleon added the ad- 
vantage of having been bom to a private and humble 
fortune. In his later days, he had the weakness of 
wishing to add to his crowns and badges the prescrip- 
tion of aristocracy; but be knew his debt to his 
austere education, and made no secret of his con- 

i5 
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tempt for the bom kings^ and for '^ the hereditary 
asses/^ as he coarsely styled the Bourbons. He said, 
that^ in their exile^ '^ they had learned nothing, and 
foi^t nothing/' Bonaparte had passed through all 
the degrees of military service^ but also was citizen 
before he was emperor^ and so has the kqr to citizen* 
ship. His remarks and estimates discover the infor- 
mation and justness of measurement of the middle 
class. Those who had to deal with him, found that 
he was not to be imposed upon^ but could dpher as 
well as another man. This appears in all parts of his 
memoirs dictated at St. Helena. When the expenses 
of the Empress^ of his household, of his palaces, had 
accumulated great debts. Napoleon examined the bills 
of the creditors himself, detected overcharges^ errors^ 
and reduced the claims by considerable sums. 

His grand weapon, namely, the millions whom he 
directed, he owed to the representative character 
which clothed him. He interests us as he stands for 
France and for Europe ; and he exists as captain and 
king, only as far as the Bevolution^ or the interest of 
the industrious masses found an organ and a leader 
in him. In the social interests^ he knew the mean- 
ing, and value oi labor, and threw himself naturally 
on that side. . 1 like an incident mentioned by one 
of his biographers at St. Helena. '^ When walking 
with Mrs. Balcombe, some servants carrying heavy 
boxes passed by on the road, and Mrs. Balcombe 
desired them, in rather an angry tone, to keep back. 
Napoleon interfered^ saying, ' Bespect the burden. 
Madam .'^' In the time of the empire, he directed 
attention to the improvement and embellishment of 
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tbeiiiarkeUoftliecipitiL ^ The aaikci-flaee^'' ke 
nid, ^ is the Louvre of the enmnw people/* The 
prindpel works thet here sufii ie d Um, are his mag* 
nifioent reeds. He filled the troops with his spirit 
and m sort of freedom and eompanioBship grew up 
betweeahim and them^ whidi the finas of his eooit 
nerer permitted between the offioors and himsd£ 
Th^ performed onder his eye tiiat wludi no oUiers 
eoold do. The best docoment is the order of the day 
on the morning of the battle of Ansteriits, in which 
Napoleon promises the troops tiiat he will keep his 
person oat of reach of fire. This declaration, which 
is the reverse of that ordinarily made by generals and 
sovereigns on the eve of a battle^ soflicicptly explains 
the devotion of the army to their leader* 

But though there is in particnlan this identity 
between Napoleon and the mass 6i the people^ his 
real strength lay in their conviction that he was their 
representative^ in his genius and aims, not only when 
he courted, but when he controlled and even deci- 
mated them by his deadly conscriptions. He knew, 
as well as any Jacobin in France, how to philosophise 
on liberty aud equality, and, when allusion was made 
to the precious blood of centuries, which was spilled 
by the killing of the Due d'Enghien, he suggested, 
'^ Neither is my blood ditch water/' The people felt 
that no longer the throue was occupied, and the land 
sucked of all its nourishment by a small class of le^ 
gitiinates secluded from all community with the chil- 
dren of the soil, and holding the ideas and supersti- 
tions of a long-forgotten state of society ; instead of 
that vampire, a man of themselves held in the Tuil- 
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leries^ knowledge and ideas like their own^ opening, 
of conraej to them and their children all places of 
powcar^ndtrust; The day of sleepy, selfish policy, 
ever narrowing the means and opportunities of young 
men, was ended, and a new day of expansion and 
demand was come. A market for all the powers and 
productions of man was opened; brilliant prizes glit- 
tered in the eyes of youth and talent. The old, iron-^ 
bound, feudal France, was changed into a young 
Ohio or New York ; and those who smarted under 
the immediate rigors of the new monarch, pardoned, 
as the necessary severities of the military system 
which had driven out the oppressor. And even when 
the majority of the people had begun to ask whether 
they had really gained anything, under the exhaust- 
ing levies of men and money of the new master, — 
the whole talent of the country, — in every rank and 
kindred, — took bis part, and defended him, as its 
natural patron and chieftain. In 1814, when advised 
to rely on the higher classes, Napoleon said to those 
around him, '^ Gentlemen, in the situation in which 
I stand, my only nobility is the rabble of the Fau- 
bourgs.*' 

Napoleon met this natural expectation. The ne- 
cessity of his position required a hospitality to every 
sort of talent, and its appointment to trusts ; and his 
feeling went along with this policy. Like every su- 
perior person, he undoubtedly felt a desire for men 
and compeers, and a wish to measure his power with 
other masters, and an impatience of fools and under- 
lings. In Italy he sought for men, and found none. 
'' Good God ! '' he said, '^ how rare men are ! There 
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are eighteen miUiont in Itsdy^ and I Bare with di(B* 
eully found two, Dandolo and Mdzi.^ In kter yean, 
with larger experience, his reject for mankind was 
not increased. In a moment of bitterness^ he said to 
one of his oldest friends, ^^ Men deserve the contempt 
with which they inspire me. I have only to pnt some 
gold lace on the coat of my virtuous republicans, and 
they immediately become just what I wish them.^ 
This impatience at levity was however an oblique 
tribute of respect to those able persons who com- 
manded his regard^ not only when he found them 
friends and coadjutors^ but also when they reristed 
his wiU. He could not confound Fox and Pitt, Car- 
not, Lafayette, and Bemadotte, with the danglers of 
his court, and, in spite of the detraction which his 
systematic egotism dictated towards the great cap- 
tains who conquered with and for him, ample ac- 
knowledgments are made by him to Lannes, Dnroe, 
Kleber, Dessaix, Massena, Murat, Ney, and Auge- * 
reau. If he felt himself their patron, and the founder 
of their fortunes, as when he said, '^ I made my (je- 
nerals out of mud/^ he could not hide his satisfSetction 
in receiving from them a seconding and support com- 
mensurate with the grandeur of his enterprise. In 
the Russian Campaign he was so much impressed by 
the courage and resources of Marshal Ney, that he 
said, ^' I have two hundred millions in my coffers, 
and I would give them all for Ney.'^ The characters 
which he has drawn of several of his Marshals are 
discriminating, and, though they did not content the 
insatiable vanity of French officers, are, no doubt, 
substantially just. And, in frtct, every species pf 
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ner jt wan nought anfl ailvAnoftil under liis govern- 
nent. '* I know/* he said, '^ the depth or draught 
>f water of every* one of my generals/* Natural 
lower was sure to be well received at his court. 
Seventeen men in his time were raised from com* 
nou soldiers to the rank of king^ marshal^ duke^ or 
general ; and the crosses of his Legion of Houor 
frere given to personal valor^ and not to family con- 
lection. '^ When soldiers have been baptized in the 
ire of a battle-field^ they have all one rank in my 

syea/' 

When a natural king becomes a titular king^ 

everybody is pleased and satisfied. The Revolution 
mtitled the strong populace of the Faubourg St. 
^ntoine^ and every horseboy and powder-monkey in 
the army^ to look on Napoleon as flesh of his fleshy 
md the creature of his party ; but there is something 
in the success of grand talent^ which enlists an uni- 
irersal svmpathy. For. in the prevalence of sense 
Etnd spirit over stupidity and malversation^ all reason- 
Etble men have an interest^ and, as intellectual beings^ 
we feel the air purified by the electric shocks when 
material force is overthrown by intellectual energies. 
A.S soon as we are removed out of the reach of local 
find accidental partialities, man feels that Napoleon 
fights for him; these are honest victories; this 
strong steam-engine does our work. Whatever ap- 
peals to the imagination^by transcending the ordinary 
Limits of human ability, wonderfully encourages and 
Liberates us. This capacious head, revolving and 
sovereignly disposing trains of affairs, and animating 
such multitudes of agents; this eye, which looked 
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flirougli Europe; this prompt inveiition; thb in- 
exhaustible resonroe; what erents, what romantie 
pictures 1 What strange atnatioiis ! When spying 
the Alps by a snnset in the Siciliau Sea; drawing 
up his army for batde in right of the pyramids, and 
saying to his troops, '^ From the tops of those pyra- 
mids, forty centuries look down on you/^ fording 
the Bed Sea ; wading in the gulf by the Isthmus of 
Sues ; on the shore of Ptolemais, — gigantic projects 
agitated him. '^Had Acre fallen, I should have 
changed the face of the world.'' His army, in the 
night of the battle of Austerlits, which was the anni« 
Tersary of his inauguration as Emperor, presented 
him with a bouquet of forty standards taken in the 
fight. Perhaps it is a little puerile, the pleasure he 
took in making these contrasts glaring ; as when he 
pleased himself with making kings wut in his ante- 
chambers, at Tilsit, at Paris, and at Erfurt. 

We cannot in the universal imbecility, indedrion, 
and indolence of men, sufficiently congratulate our- 
selves on this strong and ready actor, who took 
occasion by the beard, and showed us how much 
- may be accomplished by the mere force of such vir- 
tues as all men possess in less degrees ; namely, by 
punctuality, by personal attention, by courage, and 
thoroughness. ^' The Austrians,^^ he said, ^^ do not 
know the value of time/' 

I should cite him, in his earlier years, as a model 
of prudence. His power does not consist in any 
wild or extravagant force, in any enthusiasm like 
Mahomet's ; or singular power of persuasion ; but 
in the exercise of common sense on eacb emergency. 
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instead of abiding by rules and customs. The lesson 
lie teaches is that which vigor always teaches^ that 
there is always room for it. 

To what heaps of cowardly doubts is not that 
man's life an answer. When he appeared^ it was 
the belief of all military men that there could be 
nothing new in war ; as it is the belief of men to- 
day, that nothing new can be undertaken in politics, 
or in church, or in letters, or in trade, or in farming, 
or in our social manners and customs ; and as it is, 
at all times, the belief of society, that the world is 
nsed up. But Bonaparte knew better than society, 
and, moreover, knew that he knew better. I think 
aU men know better than they do ; know that the 
institutions we so volubly commend, are go-carts and 
baubles, but they dare not trust their presentiments. 
Bonaparte relied on his own sense, and did not care 
a bean for other people's. The world treated hiK 
novelties just as it treats everybody's novelties, — ^made j 
infinite objection; mustered all the impediments ^ / 
but he snapped his finger at their objections. ^' What 
creates great difficulty," he remarks, "in the pro- 
fession of the land-commander, is the necessity of 
feeding so many men and animals. If he allows 
himself to be guided by the commissaries, he will 
never stir, and all his expeditions will fail." An 
example of his common sense, is what he says of the 
passage of the Alps in winter, which'all writers, one 
repeating after the other, had described as impracti- 
cable. *' The winter," says Napoleon, " is not the 
most unfavorable season for the passage of lofty 
mountains. The snow is then firm, the weather 
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settled^ and there is nothing to fear firom avalandieay 
the real and only danger to be apprehended in the 
Alps ; on those high mountains, there are often Teiy 
fine days in December, of a dry cold, with extreme 
calmness in the air/^ Read his account, too, of tiie 
way in which battles are gained. ^ In all battles, a 
moment occurs, when th,e bravest troops, after having 
made the greatest efforts, feel inclined to run. That 
terror proceeds from a wa^t of confidence in their 
own courage, and it only reqmres a slight oppor- 
tunity, a pretence, to restore confidence to thenu 
The art is to ^ve rise to the opportunity, and to 
invent the pretence. At Areola, I won the battle 
with twenty-five horsemen. I seized that moment 
of lassitude, and giving to every man a trumpet, 
gained the day with this handful. You see that two 
armies are too bodies which meet, and endeavor to 
frighten each other ; a moment of panic occurs, and 
that moment must be turned to advantage. When 
a man has been present in many addons, he distin- 
guishes that moment without difficulty, it is as easy 
as casting up an addition«^^ 

This deputy of the nineteenth century, added to 
his gifts a capacity for speculation on general topics. 
He delighted in running through the range of prac- 
tical, of literary, and of abstract questions. His opi* 
nion is always original and to the purpose. On the 
voyage to Egypt, he liked after dinner to fix on 
three or four persons to support a proposition, and 
as many to oppose it. He gave a subject, and the 
discussions turned on questions of religion, the dif- 
ferent kinds of government, and the art of war. 
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One day lie asked^ whether the planets were inha- 
bited ? on another, what was the age of the world ? 
then he proposed to consider the probability of the 
destruction of the globe either by water or by fire : 
at another time, the truth or faUacy of presenti- 
ments, and the interpretation of dreams. He was 
yeiy fond of talking of religion. In 1806, he con- 
versed with Foumier, bishop of MontpeUer, on mat- 
ters of theology. There were two points on which 
they could not agree, namely, that of hell, and that 
of salvation out of the pale of the Church. The 
Emperor told Josephine that he disputed like a devil 
on these two points, on which the bishop was inex- 
orable. To the philosophers he readily yielded all 
that was proved against religion as the work of men 
and time, but he would not hear of materialism. ' 
One fine night, on deck, amid a clatter of mate- 
rialism, Bonaparte pointed to the stars, and said, 
^' Ton may talk as long as you please, gentlemen, 
but who made all that ? '^ He delighted in the con- 
versation of men of science, particularly of Monge 
and BcrthoUet ; but the men of letters he slighted ; 
^' they were manufacturers of phrases.^^ Of medi- 
cine, too, he was fond of talking, and with those of 
its practitioners whom he most esteemed, with Cor- 
visart, at Paris, and with Antonomarchi, at St. He- 
lena. ^' Believe me,^^ he said to the last, ^^ we had 
better leave off all these remedies : life is a fortress 
which neither you nor I know anything about : Why 
throw obstacles in the way of its defence ? Its own 
means are superior to all the apparatus of your 
laboratories.^^ Corvisart candidly agreed with me. 
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that aD your filthy mixtures are good tor nothiiig* 
Medicme is a odlection of nnoertain prescriptioii% 
the results of wluch, taken edlectively, are more 
fiital than nsefiil to maVmd. Water, air and dean-* 
liness are the chief articles in my pharmacopceia. 

His memoirs^ dictated to Count Montholon and 
General Gonrgand, at St. Helena, hare great Talne^ 
after all the deduction that, it seemai, is to be made 
from them, on account of his known dinngennous* 
ness. He has the good nature of strength and coo- 
sdous superiority. I admire his simple, dear nar- 
rative of his battles; — good as Caesar's: his good- 
natured and suflBdentJ^ respectful account of Mar- 
shal Wurmser and his other antagonists, and his 
own equality as a writer to his vaiying subject. The 
most agreeable portion is the campaign in Egypt. 

He had hours of thought and wisdom. In inter- 
vals of leisure, either in the camp or the palace, 
Napoleon appears as a man of genius, directing on 
abstract questions the native appetite for truth, and 
the impatience of words he was wont to show in war. 
He could enjoy every play of invention, a romance 
a bon mot, as well as a stratagem. He delighted to 
fascinate Josephine and her ladies, in a dim-lighted 
apartment, by the terrors of a fiction to which his 
voice and dramatic power lent every addition. 

I call Napoleon the agent or attorney of the middle 
class of modem society ; of the throng who fill the 
markets, shops, countinghouses, manufactories, shipsj, 
of the modem world, aiming to be rich. He was the 
agitator, the destroyer of prescription, the internal 
improver, the liberal, the radical, the inventor of 
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means^ the opener of doors and markets^ the snb- 
verter of monopoly and abuse. Of course^ the rich ^/ 
and aristocratic did not like him. England^ the 
centre of capital^ and Rome and Anstria^ centres of 
tradition and genealogy^ opposed him. The conster- 
nation of the dull and conservative classes^ the terror 
of the foolish old men and old women of the Roman 
conclave^ who in their despair took hold of anything, 
and wonld cling to red-hot iron, the vain attempts of 
statists to amnse and deceive him, of the Emperor of 
Austria to bribe him, and the instinct of the young, 
ardent, and active men, everywhere, which pointed 
him out as the giant of the Middle Class, make this 
history bright and commanding. He had the virtues 
of the masses of his constituents : he had also their 
vices. I am sorry that the brilliant picture has its 
reverse. But that is the fatal quality which we dis- 
cover in our pursuit of wealth, that it is treacherous, 
and is bought by the breaking or weakening of the 
sentiments ; and it is inevitable that we should find 
the same fact in the history of this unscrupulous 
champion, who proposed to himself simply a brUliant 
career, mthout any stipulation or scruple concerning 
the means. 

Bonaparte was singularly destitute of generous sen- 
timents. The highest placed individual in the most 
cultivated age and population of the world, he has 
not the merit of common truth and honesty. He is 
unjust to all his Generals, egotistic, and monopolizing; 
meanly stealing the credit of their great actions from 
Kdlermann, from Bemadotte ; intriguing to involve 
his fiedthful Junot in hopeless bankruptcy, in order 
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to drive him to a distance from Paris, because the 
familiarity of liis manners offends the new pride cf 
his throne. He is a boundless liar. The oflficial 
paper, his '^ Moniteors,'^ and all his bulletins, are pro- 
verbs for saying what he wished to be believed ; and, 
(what is worse,) he sat in his premature old age^ in 
his lonely island, coldly falsifying Counts, and date% 
and characters, and giving to history a theatrical 
iclat. Like all Frendimen, he has a pasrion fat 
stage-effect. Every action that breathes of generonty 
is poisoned by this calculation. His star, his love of 
glory, his doctrine of the immortality of the soul, are 
all French. ^'I must dazzle and astonish. If I 
were to give the liberty of the press, my power could 
not last three days.^^ To make a great noise is his 
favorite design. ^'A great reputation is a great 
noise : the more there is made, the fSEurther off it is 
heard. Laws, institutions, monuments, nations, all 
fall ; but the noise continues, and resounds in after 
ages/^ His doctrine of immortality is simply fsme. 
His theory of influence is not flattering. ^^ There 
are two levers for moving men, interest and fear. 
Love is a silly infatuation, depend upon it. Friend- 
ship is but a name. I love nobody. I do not even 
love my brothers ; perhaps Joseph, a little, from habits 
and because he is my elder; and Duroc, I love him 
too ; but Avhy ? because his character pleases me ; he 
is stem and resolute^ and, I believe, the fellow never 
shed a tear. For my part, I know very well that I 
have no true friends. As long as I continue to be 
what I am, I may have as many pretended friends as 
I please. Leave sensibility to women: But men 
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should be firm in heart and in purpose, or thej 
should have nothing to do with war and govem- 

rnent^^' 

He was thoroughly unscrupulous. He would steals 
slander, assassinate, drown and poison as his interest 
dictated* He had no generosity, but mere vulgar' 
hatred. He was intensely selfish ; he was perfidious ; 
he cheated at cards ; he was a prodigious gossip, and 
opened letters ; and delighted in his infamous police ; 
and rubbed his hands with joy when he had inter- 
cepted some morsel of intelligence concerning the 
men and women about him, boasting that '^ he knew 
everything /^ and interfered with the cutting of the 
dresses of the women ; and listened after the hurrahs 
and the compliments of the street, incognito. His 
manners were coarse. He treated women with low 
familiarity. He had the habit of pulling their ears, 
and pinching their cheeks, when he was in good 
humor, and of pulling the ears and whiskers of 
men, and of striking, and horse-play with them, to 
his last days. It does not appear that he listened at 
keyholes, or, at least, that he was cauglit at it . 
In short, when you have penetrated through all this 
im mens e power and splendor, you were not dealing 
with a gentleman at last, but with an impostor and a 
ro^e : and he fully deserved the epithet of Jtgnter 
Scapin, or a sort of scamp Jupiter. 

In describing the two parties into which modern 
society divides itself, the Democrat and the Conser- 
vative, I said, Bonaparte represents the democrat, 
or the party of men of business, against the sta- 
tionary or conservative party. I omitted then to 
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nj, wliat it materud to tlie itatement, namctyj thiA 
tbese two parties differ onlj as j€fang and old. Tlie 
democrat is a young couservatiT^ the consenratiTe b 
an old democrat, ripe and gone to seed; because^ 
both parties stand on the one ground of the supreme 
Tslue of proiierty, which one endeavors to gel^ and 
the other to keep. Bonaparte may be said to rcpre* 
sent the whole history of the par^, its youth and iti 
age^ yes^ and with poetic justice, its fate, in his own. 
Tlie coonter-revolution, the counter-party, still waits 
for its oi^an and representative in a lover, and a man 
of truly public and universal aims. 

Here was an experiment under the most fitvorable 
conditions, of the powers of intellect without con- 
science. Never was such a leader, so endowed, and 
so weaponed ; never leader found such aids and fol- 
lowers. And what was the result of this vast talent 
and power, of these immense armies, burned cities, 
squandered treasures, immolated millions of men, of 
this demoralized Europe? It came to no result. 
All passed away, like the smoke of his artillery, and 
left no trace. He left France smaller, poorer, feebler 
than Le found it, and the whole contest for freedom 
was to be begun again. The attempt was in principle 
suicidal. France served him with life and Umb and 
estate as long as it could identify its interest with 
him, but when men saw, that after victory was 
another war; after the destruction of armies, new 
conscriptions; and they who had toiled so desperately, 
were never nearer to the reward; they could not 
spend what they had earned; nor repose on th^ 
down beds, nor strut in their chateaux, — ^th^ deserted 
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him. Men found that his absorbing egotism was . 
deadly to all other men. It resembled the torpedo, 
which inflicts a succession of shocks on any one wbo 
takes hold of it^ producing spasms, whicb contract 
the muscles of the hand, so that the man cannot 
open his fingers, and the animal inflicts new and 
more violent shocks, until he paralyses and kills bis 
victim. So this exorbitant egotist narrowed, imK^ 
poverished and absorbed the power and existence of 
those who served him; and the universal cry of 
France and of Europe, in 1814, was '^enougli qi 
Bonaparte/^ 

It was not Bonaparte's fault. He did all that in 
him lay, to live and tlirive without moral principle. 
It was the nature of things, the eternal law of man 
and of the world, which baulked and ruined him ; 
and the result, in a million experiments, will be the 
same. Every experiment, by multitudes or by indi- 
viduals, that has a sensual and selfish aim, will fail. 
The pacific Fourier will be as inefficient as the per- 
nicious Napoleon. As long as our civilization is 
essentially one of property, of fences, of exclusive- 
ness, it will be mocked by delusions. Our riches will 
leave us sick, there will be bitterness in our laughter, 
and our wine will bum our mouth. Only that good 
profits, which we can taste with all doors open, and 
which serves all men. 
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THE WRITER* 



I FIND a provision in the constitution of the world 
for the writer or secretary^ who is to report the 
doings of the miraculous spirit of life that eyeiywhere 
throbs and works. His office is a reception of the 
facts into the mind^ and then a selection of the 
eminent and characteristic experiences. 

Nature will be reported. All things are engaged 
in writing their history. The planet^ the pebble^ goes 
attended by its shadow. The rolling rock leaves its 
scratches on the mountain ; the river its channel in 
the soil ; the animal its bones in the stratum ; the 
fern and leaf its modest epitaph in the coal. The 
falling drop makes its sculpture in the sand or the 
stone. Not a foot steps into the snow^ or along the 
ground^ but prints in characters more or less lasting^ 
a map of its march. Every act of the man inscribes 
itself in the memories of his fellows^ and in his own 
manners and face. The air is full of sounds^ the sky 
of tokens^ the ground is all memoranda and signa- 
tures^ and every object covered over with hints, 
which speak to the intelligent. 
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In nature^ this self-registration is incessant, and 
the narrative is the print of the seal. It neither 
exceeds nor comes short of the fact. But nature 
strives upward, and in man the report is something 
more than print of the seaL It is a new and finer 
form of the original. The record is alive, as that j 
which it recorded is alive. In man, the memory is 
a kind of looking-glass, which, having received the 
images of surrounding objects, is touched with life, 
and disposes them in a new order. The facts which 
transpired do not lie in it inert, but some subside, 
and others shine, so that soon we have a new picture 
composed of the eminent experiences. The man 
co-operates : he loves to communicate, and that 
which is for him to say, lies as a load on his heart, 
until it is delivered. But besides the universal joy 
of conversation, some men are bom with exalted 
powers for this second creation. Men are bom to 
write. The gardener saves every slip and seed and 
peachstone ; his vocation is to be a planter of plants. 
Not less does the writer attend his affair. What- 
erer he exp«ie.ce., come, to 1dm » . model, »d 
sits for its picture. He counts it all nonsense that 
they say, that some things are undescribable. He 
believes that all that can be thought can be written, 
first or last ; and he would report the Holy Ghost, 
or attempt it. Nothing so broad, so subtle, or so 
dear, but comes therefore commended to his pen, and 
he will write. In his eyes, a man is the faculty of 
reporting, and the universe is the possibility of being 
reported. In conversation, in calamity, he finds 
new material, as our German poet said, '^ Some god 
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gare me the power to paint what I aoffer.^ He 
draws liit rents from rage and pun« By acting 
rashly, he boys the power of talking wisety. Yeia* 
tions and a tempest of passion anfy fiU Ids sail; si 
the good Lather writes, '' When I am mngiy, I csd 
pray weU and preach weU:^ and if we knew tiie 
genesuof fine strokes of doqnence, they might recsll 
the comphusance of Snltan Amnrath, who stmck off 
some Persian heads, that his physician Vessfin 
might see the spasms in the mnsdes of the necL 
llis faflnres are the preparation of his victories. A 
new thought or a crisis of pasaon apprises him that 
aU that he has yet learned and written, is exoteric, — 
is not the fact, bat some rnmor of the fiict. Whst 
then ? does he throw away the pen 7 No ; he b^ins 
again to describe in the new light which has shined 
on him, if by some means he may yet save some true 
word. Nature conspires. Whatever can be thought 
can be spoken, and still rises for utterance, though 
by rude and stammering organs. If they cannot 
compass it, it waits and works, until at last it 
moulds them to its perfect will, and is articulated* 

This striving after imitative expresrion, which one 
meets everywhere, is significant of the aim of nature, 
but is mere stenography. There are higher d^rees, 
and Nature has more splendid endowments for those 
whom she elects to a superior office : for the class of 
scholars or writers, namely, who see connection, 
where the multitude see fragments, and who are im- 
pelled to exhibit the facts in order, and so to supply 
the axis on which the frame of things turns. Nature 
has dearly at heart the formation of the speculative 
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man, or scholar. It is an end never lost sight of, 
and is prepared in the original casting of things. He 
is no permissive or acddental appearance, bnt an 
organic agent in natnre, one of the estates of the; 
realm, provided and prepared from of old and from ! 
everlasting, in the knitting and contexture of things. 

Presentiments, impulses, cheer him. There is a 
certain heat in the breast which attends the percep- 
tion of a primary truth, which is the shining of the 
spiritual sun down into the shaft of the mine. Every 
thought which dawns on the mind» in the moment of 
its emergence announces its own rank, — ^whether it 
is some whimsy, or whether it is a power. K he 
have his incitements, there is, on the other side, irri- 
tation and need enough of his gift. Society has, at 
all times, the same want, namely, of one sane man 
with adequate powers of expression to hold up each 
object of monomania in its right relations. The am- 
bitious and mercenary bring their hist new mumbo- 
jumbo, whether tariff, railroad, Romanism, mesmer- 
ism, phrenology, or Califomia, and by detaching the 
object from its relations, easily succeed in making it 
seen in a glare, and a multitude go mad about it, 
and they are not to be reproved or cured by the 
opposite multitude, who are kept from this particular 
insanity, by an equal frenzy on another crotchet. 
But let one man have the comprehensive eye that 
can replace this isolated prodigy in its right neigh- 
borhood and bearings, the illusion vanishes, and the 
returning reason of the community thanks the reason 
of the monitor. 

The scholar is the man of the ages, but he must 
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also wish with other men to stand well with his ocm- 
temporaries* But there is a certain ridicole among 
superficial people^ thrown on the scholars or deris^f 
which is of no import^ unless the scholar heed it. In 
this country, the emphasis of conversation and of 
public opinion commends the practical man, and the ^ 
solid portion of the community is named with ngni- 
ficant respect in eveiy circle. Our people are of 
Bonaparte's opinion concerning ideolo^sts. Ideas 
arc subversive of social order and comfort, and, at 
last, make a fool of the possessor. It is believed, tiie 
ordering a cargo of goods from New York to Smyrna, 
or the running up and down to procure a company 
of subscribers to set a-going five or ten thousand 
spindles, or the negociations of a caucus, and the 
practising on the prejudices and fSncility of conntiy« 
people to secure their votes in November, is practioiJ 
and commendable. 

If I were to compare action of a much higher 
strain with a life of contemplation, I should not 
venture to pronounce with much confidence in favor 
of the former. Mankind have such a deep stake in 
inward illumination, that there is much to be said 
by the hermit or monk in defence of his life of 
thought and prayer. A certain partiality, a headi- 
ness, and loss of balance, is the tax which all action 
must pay. Act, if you like, but you do it at your 
peril. Men's actions are too strong for them. Show 
me a man who has acted, and who has not been the 
victim and slave of his action. What they have done, 
commits and enforces them to do the same again. 
The first act, which was to be an experiment, becomes 
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a sacrament. The fiery reformer embodies his aspi- 
ration in some rite or covenant^ and he and his 
friends cleave to the form^ and lose their aspiration. 
The Quaker has established Qaakerism^ the Shaker 
has established his monastery and his dance^ and 
although each prates of spirit^ there is no spirit^ but 
repetition^ which is anti-spiritual. But where are 
his new things of to-day ? In actions of enthusiasm^ 
this drawback appears : but in those lower activities 
which have no higher aim than to make us more com- 
fortable and more cowardly^ actions that steal and lie^ 
actions that divorce the speculative from the practical 
faculty^ and put a ban on reason and sentiment^ 
there is nothing else but drawback and negation. 
The Hindoos write in their sacred books^ ^' Children 
only and not the learned speak of the speculative and 
the practical faculties as two. Tliey are but one, for 
both obtain the self-same end^ and the place which is 
gained by the followers of the one^ is gained by the 
followers of the other. That man seeth^ who seeth 
that the speculative and the practical doctrines are 
one.'' For great action must draw on the spirituaF 
naturie. The measure of action is^ the sentiment 
from which it proceeds. The greatest action may 
easily be one of the most private circumstance. : 

This disparagement wiU not come from the leaders^ 
but from inferior persons. The robust gentlemen 
who stand at the head of the practical class^ share/ 
the ideas of the time^ and have too much sympathy/ 
with the speculative class. It is not from men excels 
lent in any kind^ that disparagement of any other is 
to be looked for. With such^ Talleyrand's questions 
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bong of Ae fitemydm. And it k sot to be de- 
nied tbat men are eovdial in tbeir reeognition and 
welcome of inteDeetnal aooomplisbmenta. StiD ibe 
writer does not stand with ns on any oommanding 
groand« I think this to be his own fiuilt. Aponnd 
passes for a pound. There haTe been times when he 
was a sacred person^ — he wrote bibles; the first 
hymns ; the codes, the epics, tragic songs, sibylline 
verses, Chaldean orades, Laconian sentences, in* 
scribed on temple walls. Every word was tme, and 
woke the nations to new life. He wrote without 
levity and without choice. Every word was carved 
before his eyes into the earth and the sky ; and the 
sun and stars were only letters of the same purport, 
and of no more necessity. But how can he be honored 
when he does not honor himself; when he is not the 
lawgiver, but the sycophant, ducking to the giddy 
opinion of a reckless public; when he must sustain 
with shameless advocacy some bad government^ or 
must bark all the year round in opposition ; or write 
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conventional criticism; or profligate novels; or at 
any rate, write without thought, and without recur- 
rence by day and by night to the sources of inspiration? 

Some reply to these questions may be furnished 
by looking over the list of men of literary genius in 
our age. Among these, no more instructive name 
occurs than that of Groethe, to represent the powers 
and duties of the scholar or writer. 

I described Bonaparte as a representative of the 
popular external life and aims of the nineteenth 
century. Its other half, its poet, is Goethe, a man 
quite domesticated in the century, breathing its air, 
enjoying its fruits, impossible at any earlier time, and 
taking away by his colossal parts the reproach of 
weakness, which, but for him, would lie on the intel- 
lectual works of the period. He appears at a time, 
when a general culture has spread itself, and has 
smoothed down all sharp individual traits; when, in 
the absence of heroic characters, a social comfort and 
co-operation have come in. There is no poet, but 
scores of poetic writers : no Columbus, but hundreds 
of post-captains with transit telescope, barometer, 
and concentrated soup and pemmican: no Demo- 
sthenes, no Chatham, but any number of clever par- 
liamentary and forensic debaters: no prophet or 
saint, but colleges of divinity : i^o learned man,. but 
learned societies, a^cheap press, reading-rooms, and 
book-clubs, without number. There was never such 
a miscellany of facts. The world extends itself like 
American trade. We conceive Greek or Koman life, 
life in the Middle Ages, to be a simple and compre- 
hensible affair ; but modem life to respect a multi- 
tude of things which is distracting. 
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Goethe was flie pliilosopher of tliis moltipfidtyi 
hundred-handed^ Argoa-eyed, able and happy to eope 
with this rolling miscellany of facts and sdencei^ 
and^ by his own versatility^ to dispose of them wiUi 
ease. A manly mind unembarrassed by the variety 
of coats of convention with which life had got en- 
crusted^ easily able by his subtlety to pierce thes^ 
and to draw his strength from nature, with which he 
lived in full communion. Wliat is strange, too, he 
Uved in a small town, in a petty state, in a defi»ted 
state, and in a time when Germany played no such 
leading part in the world^s affairs, as to swell the 
bosom of her sons with any metropolitan prid^ sndi 
as might have cheered a French, or English, or once 
a Roman or Attic genius. Yet there is no trace of 
provincial limitation in his muse. He is not a debtor 
to his position, but was born with a free and control- 
ling genius. 

The Helena^ or the second part of Faust, is a phi- 
losophy of literature set in poetry ; the work of one 
who found himself the master of histories, mytholo- 
gies^ philosophies, sciences, and national literatures 
in the encyclopaedical manner of modem erudition, 
with its international intercourse of the whole earth^s 
population, researches into Indian, Etruscan, and all 
Cyclopean arts, geology, chemistry, astronomy, and 
every one of these kingdoms assuming a certain 
aerial and poetic character, by reason of the multi- 
tude. One looks at a king with reverence, but if 
one should chance to be at a congress of kings, the 
eye would take liberties with the peculiarities of 
each. The odes and interludes of Helena are not 
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wOd miracaloas songs^ bat elaborate forms^ to which 
the poet has confided the results of eighty years of 
observation. This reflective and critical wisdom 
makes the poem more troly the flower of this time. 
It dates itself. Still he is a poet^ poet of a prouder 
laurel than any contemporary, and under this plague 
of microscopes, (for he seems to see out of every pore 
of his skin,) strikes the harp with a hero's strength 
and grace. 

The wonder of the book is its superior intelligence* 
In the menstruum of this man's wit, the past and the 
. present ages, and thdr religions, politics, and modes 
of thinking, are dissolved into archetypes and ideas. 
What new mythologies sail through his head ! The 
Greeks said, that Alexander went as far as Chaos : 
Goethe went, only the other day, as far ; and one 
step farther he hazarded, and brought himself safe 
back. There is a heart-cheering freedom in his 
speculation. The immense horizon which joumqrs 
with us, lends its majesty to trifles, and to matters 
of convenience and necessity, as well as to solemn and 
f«tal perfbn»«H«. 

He was the soul of his century. If that was learn- 
ed, and had become by population, compact organi- 
zation, and drill of parts, one great Exploring Expe- 
dition, accumulating a glut of facts and fruits too 
fast for any hitherto existing savans to classify, this 
man's mind had ample chambers for the distribution 
of all. He had a power to unite the detached atoms 
agoin .by:Scw own law. He has cloth e d our modem 
^stence with poetiy^ Amid littleness and detail, 
he detectedlhe genius of life, — the old cunning Pro^ 
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teuB, nestling dose beside ns, and showed that the 
dulness and prose we ascribe to the age was only an- 
other of his masks : ^^ His very flight is presence in 
disguise :'^ that he had put off a gay unifonn for a 
fatigue-dress^ and was not a whit less vivarions or 
rich in Liverpool^ or in the Hague ; than once in 
Borne or Antioch. He sought him in public squares 
and main-streets^ in boulevards and hotels ; and in 
the solidest kingdom of routine and the senses, he 
showed the lurking daemonic power; that, in actions 
of routine, a thread of mythology and fable spins it- 
self: and this by tracing the pedigree of every usage 
and practice, every institution, utensil and means, 
home to its origin in the structure of man. He had 
an extreme impatience of conjecture and of rhetoric 
'^ I have guesses enough of my own ; if a man write 
a book, let him set down only what he knows.^ He 
writes in the plainest and lowest tone, omitting a 
great deal more than he writes, and putting ever a 
thing for a word. He has explained the distinction 
between the antique and modem spirit and art. He 
has defined Art, its scope and laws. He has said the 
best things about nature that ever were said. He 
treats nature as the old philosophers, as the seven 
wise masters, did, and, with whatever loss of French 
tabulation and dissection, poetry and humanity re- 
main to us ; and they have some doctoral skilL Eyes 
are better, on the whole, than telescopes or micro- 
scopes. He has contributed a key to many parts of 
nature, through the rare turn for unity and simplicity 
in his mind. 

Thus Gt>ethe suggested the leading idea of modem 
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botany^ that a leaf or the eye of a leaf is the unit of 
botany^ and that every part of the plant is only a 
transformed leaf to meet a new condition ; and^ by 
varying the conditions^ a leaf may be converted into 
any other organ^ and any other organ into a lea£ In 
like manner^ in osteology^ he assumed that one ver- 
tebra of the spine might be considered the unit of 
the skeleton: The head was only the uppermost 
vertebra transformed. ^^ The plant goes from knot 
to knot^ closing at last with the flower and the seed. 
So the tapeworm^ the caterpillar^ goes from knot to 
knot^ and closes with the head. Man and the higher 
animals are built up through the vertebrae^ the powers 
being concentrated in the head/' In optics^ again^ 
he rejected the artificial theory of seven colors^ and 
considered that every color was the mixture of light 
and darkness in new proportions. It is really of very 
little consequence what topic he writes upon. He 
sees at every pore^ and has a certain gravitation to- 
wards truth. He will realize what you say. He hates 
to be trifled with^ and to be made to say over again 
some old wife's fable that has had possession of men's 
faith these thousand years. He may as well see if it 
is true as another. He sifts it. I am here^ he would 
say^ to be the measure and judge of these things. 
Why should I take them on trust ? And^ therefore^ 
what he says of religion^ of passion^ of marriage^ of 
manners^ of property^ of paper-money^ of periods of 
belief^ of omens^ of luck^ of whatever else, refuses to 
be forgotten. 

Take the most remarkable example that could oc- 
cur of this tendency to realize or verify every term in 
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popular Qte. The Devil bad played an important 
part in mythology in all times. Goethe wonld haTe . 
no word that does not eorer a thing. The tame 
measure will still serve : — ^ I have never heard of 
any crime which I might not have conmiitted*^ — 
So he flics at the throat of this imp. He shall be 
real^ he shall be modern^ he shall be European, ht 
shall dress like a gentleman, and accept the mannen^ 
and walk in the streets, and be well initiated in the 
life of Vienna, and of Heidelberg, in 1820,— or he 
shall not exist. Accordingly, he stripped him of 
mythologic gear, of horns, doven foot, harpoon tail, 
brimstone, and blue fire, and, instead of looking in 
books and pictures, looked for him in his own mind, 
in every shade of coldness, selfishness and unbelief, 
that in crowds or in solitude darkens over the human 
thought, and found that the portrait gained realily 
and terror by everj'thing he added and by everything 
he took away. He found that the essence of this 
hobgoblin, which had hovered in shadow about the 
habitations of men, ever since there were men, was, 
pure intellect applied, as always there is a tendency, 
to the service of the senses : and he flung into litera- 
ture^ in his Mephistopliiles, the first organic figure 
that has been added for some ages, and which will 
remain as long as the Prometheus. I have no design 
to enter into any analysis of his numerous works. 
They consist of translations, criticisms, dramas, lyric, 
and every other description of poems, literary jour- 
nals, and portraits of distinguished men. Yet I can- 
not omit to specify the Wilhelm Meister. 

Wilhclm Meister is a novel in everv sense, the first 
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of its kind, called by its admirers the only ddinea- 
tion of modem society, as if other novels, those of 
Scott, for example, dealt mtii costnme and condition, 
this with the spirit of life. It is read by very intel- 
ligent persons with wonder and delight. It is pre- 
fisrred by some snch to Hamlet, as a work of genins. 
I suppose, no book of this century can compare with 
it in its delicious sweetness, so new, so provoking to 
the mind, gratifying it with so many and so solid 
thoughts, just insights into life and manners, and 
characters ; so many good hints for the conduct of 
life, so many unexpected glimpses into a higher 
sphere, and never a trace of rhetoric or dulness. A 
veiy provoking book to the curiosity of young men of 
genius, but a very unsatisfactory one. Lovers of 
light reading, those who look in it for the entertain- 
ment they find in a romance, are disappointed. On 
the other hand, those who begin it with the higher 
hope to read in it a worthy history of genius, and the 
just award of the laurel to its toils and detiials^ have 
also reason to complain. We had an English ro- 
mance, not long ago, professing to embody the hope 
of a new age, and to unfold the political hope of the 
party called ^ Toung England,' in which tiie only re- 
ward of virtue is a seat in parliament, and a peerage. 
Goethe's romance has a conclusion as lame and im- 
moral. George Sand, in Consuelo and its continua- 
tion, has sketched a truer and more dignified picture. 
In the progress of the story, the characters of the 
hero and heroine expand at a rate that shivers the 
porcelain chess-table of aristocratic conventions: 
they quit the society and habits of thdr rank ; they 
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lose their wealth ; they become the seirants of great 
ideasy and of the most generous social ends^ until, at 
last^ the hero, who is the centre and fountain of an 
association for the rendering of the noblest benefits 
to the human race, no longer answers to his own titled 
name ; it sounds foreign and remote in his ear. ^' I 
am only man/^ he says, '^ I breathe and work for 
man,'^ and this in poverty and extreme sacrifices. 
Ooethe's hero, on the contrary^ has so many weak- 
nesses and impurities, and keeps such bad company, 
that the sober English public, when the book was 
translated, were disgusted. And yet it is so cram- 
med with wisdom, with knowledge of the world, and 
with knowledge of laws, the persons so truly and 
subtly drawn, and with such few strokes, and not a 
word too much, the book remains ever so new and 
unexhausted, that we must even let it go its way^ and 
be willing to get what good from it we can, assured 
that it has only begun its o£Sce, and has millions of 
i*eaders yet to serve. 

The argument is the passage of a democrat to 
the aristocracy, using both words in their best sense. 
And this passage is not made in any mean or creep- 
ing way, but through the hall-door. Nature and 
character assist, and the rank is made real by sense 
and probity in the nobles. No generous youth can 
escape this charm of reality in the book, so that it is 
highly stimulating to intellect and courage. The 
ardent and holy Novalis characterizes the book as 
'' thoroughly modem and prosaic, the Romantic is 
completely levelled in it, so is the poetry of nature 
the Wonderful. The book treats only of the ordi- 
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nary affairs of men : it is a poeticised dvic and 
domestic story. The wonderful in it is expresslj 
treated as fiction and enthusiastic dreaming :'' — ^and 
yet^ — ^what is also characteristic^ — ^Novalis soon re- 
turned to this book, and it remained his favorite 
reading to the end of his life. 

What distinguishes Goethe for French and English 
readers is a property which he shares with his nation, 
a habitual reference to interior truth. In England 
and in America, there is a respect for talent, and 
if it is exerted in support of any ascertained or intel- 
ligible interest or party or in regular opposition to 
any, the public is satbfied. In France, there is even 
a greater delight in intellectual brilliancy, for its 
own sake. And, in all these countries, men of talent 
write from talent. It is enough if the understanding 
is occupied, the taste propitiated, — so many columns, 
so many hours, filled in a lively and creditable way. 
The German intellect wants the French sprightliness, 
the fine practical understanding of the English, and 
the Aniciican adventure ; but it has a certain pro- 
bity which never rests in a superficial performance, 
but asks steadily, to what end 7 A German public 
asks for a controlling sincerity. Here is activity of 
thought, but what is it for 7 What does the man 
mean 7 

Talent alone cannot make a writer. There must 
be a man behind the book ; a personality which by 
birth and quality is pledged to the doctrines there 
set forth, and which exists to see and state things so, 
and not otherwise : holding things because they are 
things. If he cannot rightly express himself to- 
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daj, the 8ame things subsist, and will open them- 
selves to-morrow. Thece lies the burden on his 
mind^— -of truth to be dediiBeed, — more or less under- 
stood, and it constitutes his business and calling in 
the world, to see those facts through, and to make 
them known. What signifies that he trips and stam- 
mers, that his voice is harsh or hissing, that his me* 
thod or his tropes are inadequate ? That message 
wm find method and imageiy, articulation and me- 
lody. Though he were dumb, it would speak. If 
not, — if there be no such Gk>d's word in the man, — 
what care we how adroit, how fluent, how briDiant 
he is? 

It makes a great difference to the force of any 
sentence, whether there be a man behind it, or no. 
In the learned journal, in the influential newspaper, 
I discern no form^ only some irresponsible shadow, 
oftener some monied corporation, or some dangler^ 
who hopes, in the mask and robes of his paragraph, 
to pass for somebody. But, through every clause 
and part of speech of a right book, I meet the eyes 
of the most determined of men ; his force and terror 
inundate every word : the commas and dashes are 
alive ; so that the writing is atliletic and nimble, can 
go far and live long. 

In England and America, one may be an adept in 
the writing of a Greek or Latin poet, without any 
poetic taste or fire. That a man has spent years on 
Plato and Proclus, does not afford a presumption 
that he holds heroic opinions^ or undervalues the 
fashions of his town. But the German nation have 
the most ridiculous good faith on these subjects ; the 
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student^ out of the lecture-room, still broods on the 
lessons ; and the professor cannot divest himself of 
the fancy that the truths of philosophy have some 
application to Munich and Berlin. This earnestness 
enables them to outsee men of much more talent. 

Hence almost all the valuable distinctions which 
are current in higher conversation, have been 
derived to us from Germany. Hence, too, whilst 
men distinguished for wit and learning, in England 
and France, adopt their study and their side with a 
certain levity, and are not understood to be very 
deeply engaged from grounds of character to the 
topic or the part they espouse/;uroeihe, the head and 
body of the German nation, does not speak from 
talent, but the truth shines through : he is very wise, 
though his talent often veils his wisdomI> However 
excellent his sentence is, he has somewhat better in 
view. It awakens my curiodty. He has the for- 
midable independence which converse with truth 
gives; hear you, or forbear, his fact abides; and 
your interest in the writer is not confined to his 
story, and he dismissed from memory when he has 
performed his task creditably, as a baker when he 
has left his loaf, but his work is the least part of him. 
The old Eternal Genius, who built the world, has 
confided himself more to this man than to any other. 
I dare not say that Groethe ascended to the highest 
grounds from which genius has spoken. He has 
not worshipped the highest unity ; he is incapable 
of a self-surrender to the moral sentiment. There 
are nobler strains in poetry than any he has 
sounded. There are writers poorer in talent, whose 
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tone b purer, and more touches the heart GoeUie 
can never be dear to men. His is not even tl^ 
devotion to pore tmth; bnt to trath for the sake 
of coltnre. He has no aims less large than the 
conquest of universal nature^ of universal truth 
to be his portion: a man not to be bribed, nor 
deceived, nor overawed ; of a stoical self-command 
and self denial, and having one test for all men. 
What can you teach me? All possessions are valued 
by him for that only; rank, privil^es, health, 
time, being itself. He is the type of culture, the 
amateur of all arts and sciences and events : artistic, 
but not artist ; spiritual, but not spirituiKt. There 
is nothing he had not a right to know ; there is no 
weapon in the armoury of universal genius he did 
not take into his hand, but with peremptory heed 
that he should not be for a moment prejudiced by 
his instruments. He lays a ray of light under every 
fact, and between himself and his dearest property. 
From him nothing was hid, nothing withholden. 
The lurking daemons sat to him ; and the saint who 
saw the daemons; and the metaphysical elements 
took form. ^* Piety itself is no aim,'' he said, '* but 
only a means whereby through purest inward peace 
we may attain to highest culture.'' And his pene- 
tration of every secret of the Fine Arts will make 
-Goethe still more statuesque. His affections help 
him, like women employed by Cicero to worm out 
the secret of conspirators. Enmities he has none. 
Enemy of him you may be, if so you shall teach him 
aught which your good will cannot, — ^were it only 
what experience will accrue from your ruin. Enemy 
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and welcome^ but enemy on higli terms* He cannot 
hate anybody ; bis time is wortb too mucb. Tem- 
peramental antagonisms may be suffered^ but like 
feuds of emperors wbo figbt dignifiedly across king- 
doms. 

His autobiograpby^ under tbe title of ^^ Poetry and 
Trutb out of my Life/' is tbe expression of tbis idea, 
now famiUar to tbe world tbrougb tbe German mind, 
but a novelty to England Old and New wben tbat 
book appeared, — ^tbat a man exists for culture; not 
for wbat be can accomplisb, but for wbat can be 
accomplished in him. The reaction of things on the 
man is tbe only noteworthy result. An intellectual 
man can see himself as a third person ; therefore his 
faults and delusions interest him equally with bis 
successes. Though he wishes to prosper in affairs, 
be wishes more to know the history and destiny of 
man; whilst the clouds of egotists drifting about 
him are only interested in a low success. 

This idea reigns in the Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
and directs the selection of the incidents ; and no- 
wise the external importance of events,, the rank of 
the personages, or the bulk of incomes. Of course, 
tbe book affords slender materials for what would 
be reckoned with us a '^ Life of Goethe :'' few dates, 
no correspondence, no details of o£Sces or employ- 
ments, no light on bis marriage ; and a period of 
ten years that should be the most active in bis life, 
after his settlement in Weimar, is sunk in silence. 
Meantime certain love-affairs, that came to nothing, 
as people say, have the strangest importance; be crowds 
us with details : Certain whimsical opinions, cosmogo- 
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nies^ and religiont of his own invention,and etpedally 
his rdations to remarkable minds^ and to criticid 
q)ochs of thought^ — these he nagnifies. His ^^Daify 
and Yearly Journal/' his '' Italian Travels/' his 
^' Campaign in France/' and the historical part of 
his ^' Theory of Colors^" have the same interest. In 
the last^ he rapidly notices Kepler^ Boger Baooni 
Galileo^ Newton^ Voltaire^ and the charm of this 
portion of the book consists in the simplest statement 
of the relation betwixt these grandees of European 
scientific history and himself; the mere drawing of 
the lines from Goethe to Kepler^ from Groetheto 
Bacon^ from Goethe to Newton« The drawing of 
the line is for the time and person a solution of the 
formidable problem^ and gives pleasure when Iphi- 
genia and Faust do not, without any cost of inyention 
comparable to that of Iphigenia and Faust. 

This lawgiver of art is not an artist. Was it that 
he knew too mucli, that his sight was miscroscopic, 
and interfered with the just perspective, the seeing 
of the whole ? He is fragmentary ; a writer of occa- 
sional poems, and of an encyclopaedia of sentences. 
When he sits down to write a drama or a tale, he 
collects and sorts his observations from a hundred 
sides, and combines them into the body as fitly as he 
can. A great deal refuses to incorporate: this he 
adds loosely, as letters of the parties, leaves from their 
journals, or the like. A great deal still is left, that 
will not find any place. This the bookbinder alone 
can give any cohesion to : and hence notwithstanding 
the looseness of many of his works, we have volumes 
of detached paragraphs, aphorisms, Xenien, be 
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I suppose the worldly tone of his tales grew oat of 
the calculations of self-culture. It was the infirmity 
of an admirable scholar who loTcd the world out of 
gratitude ; who knew where Ubraries^ galleries, archi- 
tecture, laboratories, savans, and leisure, were to be 
had, and who did not quite trust the compensations 
of poverty and nakedness. Socrates loved Athens ; 
Montaigne, Paris ; and Madame de Stael said, ^^ She 
was only vulnerable on that side (of Paris)/^ It has 
its favorable aspect. All the geniuses are usually 
so ill-assorted and sickly, that one is ever wishing 
them somewhere else. We seldom see anybody who 
is not uneasy or afraid to live. There is a slight 
blush of shame on the cheek of good men and aspir- 
ing men, and a spice of caricature. But this man 
was entirely at home and happy in his centuiy and 
the world. None was so fit to live, or more heartfly 
enjoyed the game. In this aim of culture, which is 
the^enius of his works, is their power. The idea of 
absolute eternal truth without reference to my own 
enlargement by it is higher. The surrender to the 
torrent of poetic inspiration is higher ; but, compared 
with any motives on which books are written in 
England and America, this is very truth, and has the 
power to inspire which belongs to truth. Thus has 
he brought back to a book some of its ancient might 
and dignity. 

Goethe coming into an over-civilized time and 
century, when original talent was oppressed under 
the load of books and mechanical auxiliaries, and a 
distracting variety of claims, taught men how to 
dispose of this mountainous miscellany, and make it 
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subsenieiit. I join Napoleon \nth him, as being 
both representatives of the impatience and reaction 
of nature against the morgue of conventionSy — two 
stem realists^, who, with their scholars, have several^ 
set the axe at the root of the tree of cant and seeming^ 
for this time and for all time. This cheerful laborer, 
with no external popularity or provocation, drawing 
his motive and his plan from his own breast, tasked 
himself with stints for a giant, and without rdaxation 
or rest, except by alternating his pursuits, woiked on 
for eighty years with the steadiness of his first seal. 

It is the last lesson of modem sdence that the 
highest simplicity of structure is produced not by 
few elements, but by the highest complexity. Man 
is the most composite of all creatures : the wheel 
insect, volvox globator, is at the other extreme. We 
shall learn to draw rents and revenues from the im- 
mense patrimony of the old and the recent ages. 
Groethe teaches courage, and the equivalence of all 
times; that the disadvantages of any epoch exist 
only to the faint-hearted. Genius hovers with his 
sunshine aud music close by the darkest and deafest 
eras. No mortgage, no attainder will hold on men 
or hours. The world is young; the former great 
men call to us affectionately. We too must write 
Bibles, to unite again the heavenly and the earthly 
world. The secret of genius, the secret of eternal 
youth, is to suffer no fiction to exist for us ; to realise 
all that we behold; in the high refinement of modem 
life, in arts, in books, in sciences, in polished men, to 
exact good faith, reality, and a purpose, first, last, 
and midst and without end, and to honor eveiy 
truth by use. 
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The Nemesis of Faith. 

By J. A. Fboude, MJl., late FeDov of Exeter College, Oxibffd. PtetSra 
elothtOs. 



*«*The Nemesis of Faith* possesses 
the first requisites of a book. It has 
power, matter, and mastery of sol^t, 
with that largeness which most arise 
from the writer's mind, and that indin- 
doalcliaracter—those truths of detail— 
whicli spring from experience or obser- 
Tation. The pictures of an English 
home in childhood, youth, and early 
manhood, as well as tlie thoughte and 
feelings m the student at Oxford, are 
painted with feeling pervaded by a cur- 
rent of thought; the remarks on tlie 
humbug of the tliree learned profes- 
sions, more especially on the worldliness 
of the church, are not mere declamation, 
but the outpouring of an earnest oon- 
Tiction ; the picture of Anelican Pro- 
testantism, dead to faitli, tolove, and to 
almost everything hot wealth-worship^ 



wHh the stetement of the d^Jeete that 
Newman first proposed to himdelf^ fiorm 
tlie best defence of Tracterianism that 
has appeared, though defence does not 
seem to be the olject of the anther. 

As the main literary ohfeet Is to 

display the struggles of a mind with 
the growth and grounds of c^inion, in- 
cident are subordinate to the intellee. 
tnal resulto that sprmg fWnn them ; but 
there is no paucity of incident if the 
woriL be Judged by ite own standaid.** 



**The most strikinff qualify in Mr. 
Frondes writing is his descriptive elo- 
qnenee. His characters are allllTing 
before us, and have no sameness. His 
<inidaiessof eye is manifest equalhrtn 
his insight into human minds, ana In 
his perceptions of natural beauty 
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ftjrle of tbelettert is ererr where chami- 
lu. The confeMions <n a Sceptic are 
ofGen brilliant, and always Uwching. 
The dosing narratire is llaent, graphiC| 
and onlj too highly wroogbt in palnfm 
beavritT.**— PfotpeclJtw Review^ Maw 1849. 
* The book Decomes in its soof-bani- 
ing tmthf^lness, a quite inralnable re- 
cord of the fiery straggles and tempta- 
tions through which the youth of this 
nineteenth centmry has to force its war 
In religious matters*- •..Especially is 
it a great warning and protest against 
three ereat falsehoods. Against self- 
deludel word orthodoxy and bibllola- 
t^. setting up the Bible lor a mere dead 
mi, instead of a liring witness to 
Chilst. Agahiat Irotl^ philosq|ihio 



Infiddityt merdy dianging the diaifof 
old systems for the chanof new. ad- 
dressuig mens* intdlects and ignoring 
their s^ts. Against Tractananism* 
trying to make men all bdief » as Stras- 
bnrgliers inake geese all lirer, by daik- 
iless and cramming; manufacturing 
state folly as the infidel state wisdom; 
deliberately giring the lie to God. who 
has made man in nis own image* body, 
soul, and spirit, by making the two flivt 
decrepit for the sake of pampering the 

last Against these three lalse- 

hoods, we say* ooes the book before us 
protest; after its own moumlhl fashion, 
most strongly when most unconsdous- 
ly.**— J'ms^ Jfag., lOy, 1849. 



Beligioiis Ignortnce j its Cause aii its Cm. 

A Tract for the Times. By Aixxaiid£R Q. G. Craufcris M Jl., of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, former^ Curate of St. Maik's Ghnidit Woodhouse, 
Leeds. Fdst 8? o. la. 

The Seal i ber Sorrows ani ber AspiratioM. 

An Essay towards the Natural History of the Soul, as the basis of Thedogy. 
By Frarcis W11.1.1AM Newmah, fonneriy Fellow of BaUid CMtge^ 
Oxford, and Author of ** A Hlstoiy of the Hebrew Uonarcby.'* Post Sto^ 
dolh»6s. 



I. Sense of the Infinite without us. 
II. Sense of Sin. 
III. Sense of personal Bdation to God. 



IV. Progress of the Spirit 
y. Hopes concerning Future Life. 
YI. Prospeeu of Christianity. 



V* In this Edition, beside various smaller improvements, there are conriderable 
enlargements, principally on the suljects of Bibliolatiy Meditation, Self- 
righteousness, Fofgiveness of Sins, and the doctrine of God*s Faithtuhieas 
and Election. 



**The spirit throughout has our 
wannest qrmpathy.. It contains more 
of the genuine life of Christianity, than 
half the books that are coldly elabora- 
ted in its defence. The charm of the 
volume is the tone of laithfhlness and 
sinceritv which it breathes— the eviden- 
ces which it aflbrds in every page, of 
bdng drawn direct from the fountains 
of conviction.*— Promdim Beriew. 

«* On the great ability of the author 



we need not comment. The fioroe with 
which he puts his arguments, whettier 
for good or evil, is d>vious on every 
page."— £tlf mry GoMeUe. 

** We have seldom met with so much 
pr^ant and suggestive matter in a 
small compass, as in this remukable 
volume. It is distinguished by a foroe 
ol thought and freshness of feeung, rare 
in the treatment of religious sutdects.** 
— /iififlrfr. 



The Beaities of diaanfaig. 

With an Essay prefixed. By Wiluam Houhtfobh. 12nKH doth* Ss. fid. 

tons by akindred spirit Tlioae 

who have read Martyria will fed that 
no man can be better qualified th^ w fts 
author, to bring togedor those passa- 
ges which are at once most charaoteris- 
8c and most rich bi matter tending to 
the moral and religious devation of 
human beings.**— /mmmvt. 



** Tlds is really a book of beauties. 
It is no collection of shreds and 
patches, but a faithful representative 
of a ndnd whidi deserves to have its 
image rejooduced in a thousand forms. 
It is such a sdcction from Channing as 
Channing himself might have made. 
It is as though we had the chdcest 
passages of those divine discourses read 
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«• We eoannaid thto book, ttol onlf to 
idiolan aad mca of adenee, tat to all 
our readers who lore to eoBtciiiplate 
tbelife and Utatm of a creat end lEood 
man. 1 1 merits the qieaaliiolioedr all 
wta are Interested in the tarfnees of 



e dneatl en, and itesi? ss a ptoeebly tte 
side of Bmnler^ Lift ofNowtamln 
aQ tlie libraiiee of onr tflnfftift 



CcMrtl rriMiplcs tf the nilMtpIv vf Ritne. 

WHh la Oottim of mmm of Its neent anBlnroimli « 
cmbneiag th* ItiiloMphied QjriteBt of Sohwlit aad 
SjritanofKatan^litf J.B.SfiiX0hAJf. Pioiit»*A,al 

Tlree KiperiMCMis tf lifiag 

Tnthin the Menu. Tip to the Mmm. 
mental eow aad ffOt odfiib U. 

lemoir of WilUaM Elleiy duoih^ 1 J. 
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WiUi Ezfands from Us Conc^ondeBce and MBmnemCs. Effiled Ij 
his N^ew, Wiluam H£KRT Chakhiko; and fmbrtlislifd hf two 
veiy superior Portraits of Hr. Channing, engraved on sted, from paint- 
ings bj tlie eminent artists AUston and Gamoarddla. S Tcb. poet 8vOi» 
doith,£l 8c 



**Thi8 is a ralnalde eontribiitioo to 
literature. Tlie peculiar eminence 
reached bjr Dr. Clianninc durinjr his 
life malces a history of tiimself and 
of liis mind indispensable to the fhtnre 
student of opinion.**— Jtl^jftfiiia. 

*« It is a u-ork of hif^h merit, and of 
deep interest.**— £jraintiier. 

^I>r. Channiog had none of the nar- 
row intolerance that distinguishes the 
more rigid sectarians."— ^jMcColdr. 

** It is pleasing to add, tliat objections 
to the theological tenets of Dr. Chan- 
ning, do not prevent our entertaining a 
high admiration of his general writ- 
ings; but this admiration rises to a far 
higher feeling as we study his biogra- 
phy ; for we see that, ' singularly lofty 
as is the spirit which his writings 
breathe, he was true to them in heart 
and life :' and we find the secret of his | 

ReTerberatiou. Part L 

Fep. 8to^ paper eorer. Is. 

ReTerberatiou. Part II. 

Fcp. 8TO. paper eorer, Ss. 

** In this little rerse-pampblet of some 
rix^ or serenty pages, we think we see 
evidences of a true poet; of afresh and 
natural fount of genuine song; and of 
a purpose and sympathv admirably 
suited to the times... ..The purchaser 
of it will find hUnself richer in 



doquenee in the power wldcii elevated 
ideas and enlarged eoneeptloiis of all 
that is Just, pnre,tnMb grand, beantifiil, 
loving, and nol^, liad in the transfonn- 
ation of his beteg."— Ooaiterv* JwmnuA, 
^Tht felicitons combination of a 
diaste and ehN|oenti^le with dear and 
powerfhl reasoning, placed his writiogs 
before his age generally, and far before 
hi s age in the United States.*— 2Wf# 

**Hewas a lemaikable man, and be 
rendered remarkable service. Hismen- 
tal history is de^^ interesting.*'— 



•* We find it di AeoK to tear oorsdves 
fhnn these deeply interesting volumes, 
vrtiich we are disposed to rank among 
the best biographies of the age.*"— 



Ing it by nuniy wise and diarftable 
thoughts, many generoos emotions^ and 
much calm ana quiet, yet deep refleo> 
tion."— ElMMMJwr. 

^Bemarlcable for earnestness of 
thought and strength of diction.*- 
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The Christian's Key to the Philtsephy ef Seciaiisiii} 

Belnir Hints and Aids towtfds an Analytieal Enqniir into the Principles of 
Social PttigTess, with a View to the Elocidation of the frraat nractical pco- 
blem of the present day,— the Improvenient of tlie Condition oi the Woning 
Classes. In ten propositions, by Upiiix>v. Fost8TObP^percoTcr,l8. 

The Artisf s larriei Life i being that nf Albert imnr. 

For de?oat Disciples of the Arts, Prudent Maidens^ as well as for the 
Ph>fit and Instmciiou of all Christendom, given to the li^it. Translated 
from the German of Leopold Schefer, by Mrs. J. R. Stodabt. 1 toL 
fcp. 8to, ornamental binding 6a.. 



** It is the worthy aim of the novel- 
ist to show that even the trials of genius 
are part of its edueation^that its very 

wounds are furrows for its harvest 

No one, indeed, would have a right to 
expect iWmi the antlior of the ' Laien^ 
breviei* (see Ath. No. 437) such a stern 
and forcible picture of old times and 
trials as a Meinliold can gire—still less 
the wire-drawn sentimentalities of a 
Hahn-Hahn ; but pure thoughts— high 
morals — tender feelings — might oe 

looked for The merits of th& story 

consist in its fine purpose, and its 
thouKhtfol, and ibr the most part Just, 
expot^ition of man's inner life. To those 
who, chiefly appreciating such qualities, 
ean dispense with the stimulants of 
Incident and passion, the book before us 
will not be unacceptable.''— Jtte»«ti«i. 






^ The mkk reminds usof thehappiest 

eflbrts of Tieck The design 

is to show how, in spite of every obsta- 
cle, genius will manifest itself to the 
worm, and give sliape and substance to 

its beautiAirdreams and fancies 

It is a very pure and delightihl compo- 
sition, is ta^efully produced in an anti- 
que s^le, and retams in tlie translation 
all the peculiarities (without wliich the 
book would lose half its merit) of Ger- 
man thought and idiom.**— I^HIimiimi. 

** Simply then we assure our readers 
that we have been much pleased vrith 
this work. The narrative portion is well 
conceived, and completely illustrates 
the author^s moral; while it isinter- 
spenedwith many passages which are 
full of beauty and pathos."*— /a^trvr. 



The Principles of Natnre^ ber Dirine Rerelafions^ and a Toiee 

TO MANKIND. By and through Andrew Jackson Dayis, fhe 
*' Poughkeepsie Seer/', and " Clairvojant.*' 2 vob. large 8vo. doth, 
18a. 

«*« The Work consists of 800 pages, including a bistoiy of its produe* 
tion, with a Biographical Sketch, and Portrait (engraved on Steel) of the 
Anthor. 



bearing of all on theological dogmata 
and the literature of the Ueorews. 
The writer is manifestly competent to 
his task, and has accomplished it vrith 
uncommon ability ana considerable 
taste."— Dot^lst Jerroit^s Newt/Kg^er. 



Peter Jones^ or Onward Bannd* 

An Autobi<^grapby. Post 8vOk doHu 1 

''The idea of the biography is to 
depict a mind rising from a condition 
of ignorance, and, by means of me- 
chanics* institutions, and the reading of 
books in the English tongue, realising 
for itself the relations between philoso- 
phy. science^ and religion, and the 

The Philosophy of Human Ennwiedget 

Or a critical analysis of the Three Great Questions. What knows? What 
is known? What'are the laws of knowing? By Johk Jones OfBOBHX. 
8vo. cloth, price 4s. 

By the same Author. 

A Treatise on Logie« 

Or an Introduction to Science. Fcp. avo. stiff cover, la. 



Ch^mtm, 148, Stnmi. 
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By OiABfcH Bbat. 



BdllloiL Fotl8fo.^Mk»ti^€& 



Ital^t fist waA fKtMl 

Or, GcMKBAL Views of ili HmoRT, Bxlioiov, Vaunc^ UtEMMam 
midAn. By L. If Amiom. S fds. poit 8fa ClotKlQk6L 



I ^TId8itaiii«Mlwok»tatoflMdwltli 
j lively feeling and eonnd Jottgnent. It 
eontaint an exkibltion or Italian riewi 
of matten* eodal and politital,bynn 
Italian wlio teas learned ta apai^ 
throngh Knt^Hili thonglita at wcU as 
£ngU<li HXMrds. Partiodarly Takuible 
are tlie aketdies of reeent Italian 
liittory ; for Hie prominent eiwnielera 
are d«ineated in aeordial and 9fmpt^ 
tlictic spirit, yet free from entlnuiaaitie 
ideat» and witli nntparing diierimina- 

tSon Tlie critidflnt on *Tlie VmgC 

will ricMjr repay perasal; It k. lioir- 
ever, on ^Tlie rreaent* of Italy tliat 
tlie main interent of tlie bookreddeik 




r TMsTolnnie does not 
interest similar to that of 

; works: it sqiplies m 

I Is well adapted to aid 

( reader in fomlnfmjnst 
great events now In pi o pe s s In Half; 
Not tlie trait wonderfUpait oflSi 
book is tlie entire maslefjtlio 
has acqnired of onr I 
oflNae^f Jt^wtrnm 

^ Onr anthor bas an 
thnsiastie, lore and admiration H Ms 
native ooontiy; wHh tlm abtUbf and 
eloqnenee to render his sa^eet rmf 
Interesting and attraetivo.*-*Jiwniiv 



The following notices nSer to tbe first volnme of tke woA 

^The wofic Is admirable, nBefoI,ln- 
stmctire. I am deliglitedto find an 
Italian ooming forward with so mneh 
noble entlintfiasm, to vindieate his 
ooontry and obtain Ibr it its proper 
interest in the eyes of Enrope. The 

English is wonderfbl i never saw 

any approaeh to sncli a style in a 
foreigner before— as foil of beaaty in 
diction as in thooght ^-^Sir £« Bmlwer 
LyUom^ BarL 

**I recognise the rare diaracteristles 
of genius—a large conception of the 
topic, a pictaresqae diction fonnded on 
profound thonglit. and that paasionste 
sensibility which becomes the snltfeet^ 
a sttlyect beautifol as its dimate, and 
inexhaustible as ito soiL*— ^. DunM. 
Em^ M.P. 

^ A very rapid and snramaiy rename 
of the fortunes of Italy from the foil of 
tho Roman Empire to the present 
moment.— A work of indust^r and 
labour, written with a good purpose.— 
A bird's-eye view of the sahfect that 
will revive the recollections of the 
sclidar. and seduce the tjro into a 
longer course of reading."*— JI&AMnMi. 

-'This work contains more inform^ 
ation on the sulject, and more refers 
ences to the present position of Italy, 
than we have seen in any recent nro- 
dnction.*— Fomgn ^uarUrfy Hemew. 

'^In reforence to sqrla^ the work 





r<n As 



oTm 



before ns Is attogetlicr 

as tliat of a foreigner, and In tlioh%hsr 

Quali^ of thought we 

tJie author for Ids 

original, criticism, and his 

oeption of the grand and ~ 

his native literature.**—^ 

Nerik Atmerieam Bewiem.f 

** Tlie mnt. before n 

conttnoous parallel of the politieal 

literary histoy of Italv from tlm eariU 
est pmod of the mimle ages to the 
present time. The antbor not on^ 
penetrates the inner relatiens of Ifaoss 
dual appearances of w****—! Ufo^ bnt 
possesses the power of dlspliiyl^ them 
to the reader with great deamess and 
eflfect. We remember no other wot k in 
which the dvii conditions and lllsffaiy 
achievements of a people havo been 
blended in such a scries of Uvfagnio- 
tares, representing successive perlodaoi 
higUxjy—Jlgietaeime Zeiha^. 

**An earnest and eloquent 






^'A work ranking distinctly In tho 
class of belles lettrM, and weu deserv- 
ing of n library place in Eni^and."— > 
Liierarp GazeUe, 

**A work warmly admired by cjnel» 
lent judges.*— roirt ifsgaame. 

*«An admkable work written with 
great power and beau^.**— ^r^ In 
feUew. <Feei§ mtd Faeiqf ^Bmip^j 



ITarks pMkhed if 



Pmss. By Bdpli Wali* EmeiMi* 

FottiTOu U. doth gilt. 

** Tlicre m la these stanxu many 
m fine image and lometimes a duster 
of audi— leatteted ^fmbola of deep rig- 
nfllcance and the presence of sincere 

and earnest thinking eYeiywhere* 

A wUd loir mnsic accompanies these 
artless strains; an indistinct, uncertain 
meiodj— soeh a tone as an nntanght 
mnrieal natore might dioose to itself in 

solitaiy places. There are some* 

limes stanxas which are sQggestiTe, not 
only in a political lelatioCiNit in one 
£iir higher— as tooehing those sodal re- 
tems jrbkh now eyerxwhere command 
the attention of Bodefy. Some portions 
of a series of poems entitled <Wood 
Notes*' are in their peculiar way yet 
liner; and the entire succession nas 
heen enthusiastically recdved on the 
other side of the Atiantic'*— JMewMai. 



** There are in this TOlume vnmistako- 
ahle evidences of genius; the soul of 
the poet flashes out continuaUy ; andtho 
hand of the poet Is seen often.*— CrilJe. 

«* He occanonallT reminds us of the 
reflective depth of Wordsworth; and 
sometimes evinces a delicate ikncy and 
richness of epithetworthyof Tennyson.* 
""HfiiiiCRtfMri^ £jnBflitft#ir* 

-His lines are fhll of meaning.*— 

<^^read his finer pieces is to our 
poetic fedhdg like recdving a succca- 
slon of dectnc diocks ;•• ..even his un- 
shaped fragments are not hits of glass 
hut of diamond* and have always the 
true poetic lustre. We know of no 
eompodtions that surpass his in thdr 
characteristle excdlence.*— CftrMou 



KsieiT^urs after tbe Christian Ufe. (Fint Series.) 

By James llABXiifEAU. Second Editioiii ISmo^ 7s. 6^ doth. 

KsieaTrars after the Christian Life. (Sectni Series.) 

By James HABTnmAu. ISukh 7s. 6^ doOi. 




of the orthodox in all departments 
might recdve frcmi them intellectual 
stimulus, moral polidi, and in some 
moods raigious edificatioin.'*— ^Ti 



**Heartily do we welcome a second 
volume of 'Endeavours after the 
Christian Life,* hecause when all that 
suits not our taste is omitted, we have 
still left more to instruct, interest, im- 
prove^ and devate, than in almost any 
other Tdume with which we are ao- 

onainted. Wliatever may he its 

defects, we regard it as one of the most 
ptedous gifts to the religious world in 
modem uumes.*'— /it^vtrvr. 

^'Mr. Martineau is known, much 
the limitsof hisowndenomin- 
manof great gifts and ao- 
its, and his puhlications 
have heen all marked hy suhtle and 
vigorous thought, much heauty of | 
Iflu^gination, and certain charms of I 
compodtlGny whidi are sure to find 

admirers. There is a delicacy and 

ethereality of ethical sentiment in 
these disciDurses which must commend 
them* and we may safdy say thatmany 

Pelitical Economy^ aai the Philesephy ef CfeTenment 

A Series of Essays sdected from the works of M. pe Sismonbl With 
an Historical Notice of his life and Writings hy H. Mionst. Trans- 
lated from the French, and illusfarated by Eitracts from an unpuUished 
Memoir, and from M. de Sismondi'a private Journals and Letters^ to 
which is added a list of his Works^ uid a prdiminaiy Essay, hj the 
Translator. Svo. doth, 6a. 

^ In this country the views of Sismon- I ration of sodal IDs. The ess^s 

dl, long derided, and long kept down, I emhody Sismondi'i settled views on 
haTe likely achieved a dgnal triumph, I Politieai Emsuogk] ^ vqj^l ^sbl ^Qdi^ ^ 
and are ml advancing for the amelio- \ v^i&«| ^\]&£^^0b«unL%3ifisBaite^^ 



''One of the most interesting, attrac- 
tive, and most valuahle series ol essays 
whidi the literature of Christiani^ has 
recdved from priest or layman fat 
many a year. 

*• Vdumes thai have hi them hoth 
intellect and true doquence, and which 
satisfy the understanding while thmr 
please the taste and improve the heart. 

•« When we say that these Dtfonmet 
are eminently ymeHeal^ we mean thai 
th^ are adapted, not only for man in 
the abstract— to teadi the duties of 
Christianity everywhere— hut also with 
reference to toe circumstances of 
sodety— of the age and country In 
whidi our lot is cast*— Crd^ 
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Joku Ckapmam^ 14S, SbrmU. 
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Attn haTing ttvdied more ; pM|ilt woald tetei praoMted 

•errtau r the m Besides tlw 

tntkms of tlie IMt of 
Ib aa iimeaioas prdimhMify 
the tnuMelor, m vieire m 
eie f ^ ? f ^ ^f'^ to omr sociel 
the jfnif t time***-")' 



meat* 

deeply than most men, the seienee of 
GoTernment and the qMcalalions of 
Political PliikMophjr, he setUed down 
j into the eonrietion that the principles 
of Christianity were as appucahle to 
the life of nations as to that of indivi- 
dnalsb and that the happiness of the 

A Brief EipMitfon^r tke CMjpel •! 8L Iattheir« 

Bjr the Ber. B. B. B. irACT.¥LftSW, of CamMdfa* 

History of the Hebrew Honarelqri frMi the AdaiiBiitntfMi •! 

Samnel to the Babylonish Captirity. By Fravcd William JSlmwruAM^ 
forraeriy FeUow of lUiiiol College* Ozlbfd, and Author of '•Tim Bool: ' 
Sorrows and Aspirations* fce.** Svo^ doth. Its. id. 

**It is tmly refreshing to find Jewish oiilyjaalerialslbr his 
history treated, as in the Tolnme before 
«s» according to the roles of soand 

criticism, and good sense The 

pnblication of such a work win form 
an epoch in biblical literatore in this 
conntry.**— /fi9i»f«r. 

**The Autlior lias bnmgbt a Tery 
acate mind, familar with knowledge 
tiiat is beyond tlie range of onlinary 
scbi^arsliip, to tlie task of combining 
and interpreting the antique and frag- 
mentary records which contain the 

BonoBr ) or^ Ae Story of tlie braie Cas^ ni the fair AiBeiL 

By Clemens Bbekxako. AVitk an Infarodnction and a BiograpUesl 
Notice of the Anthor, by T. W. Appbll^ l^ranshted from tlie Ocaum. 
Fc^ 8vo. gilt edges, la. 6d. 

Slitkspeare's Dramatie Art^ aad \h rebtion to Caliertm wtA 

Goethe. Translated from the German of J>r, HEnnany Uuaci, 8fOu7a.Cd. 
doth. 

Ontline of Contenta. 

I. Sketch of the History of the Eng- it. Criticism of Shakspeare^ Flays. 

lish Drama before Shakspeare. t. Dramas ascribed to Shakipeare of 

— R. Greene and Mariowe. donbtfrd Authority. 

u. Shakflpeare's Life and Times. Ti. Calderon and Goethe in their vdft» 

m. Shakspeare's Dramatic Style, and tion to Shaki^eavs. 
Poeuc View of the World and 
Things. 

^We strongly recommend the book conader it as bdng, when taken all in 



**Tlils book mast be itg a ided, wo 
think, asthe mostTalnable oent r Pmthm 
erer made in the Rnglish fjangnaga to 
onr means of nnderstanding uat poi^ 
tion of Hebrew History to wfalehit 

rdates The Anthor has not the 

common saperstitioos rerercnoe ftr the 
Bible,lNit he shows ev«7wliere a ' 
hnmane, and Christian spirit.'' 




to the notice of erery lover of Shaks- 
peare, for we may truly say that it is 
well calculated to fill up a Tdd in our 
own as well as in German literature.**— 
Ir eiAaiiMlfr A^pmiv. 

** The author has the ' Fhilosophic 
depth,* which we vainly look for in 
ScnlegeTs criticism of the great poet^ 

** We welcome it as an addition tooor 
books on the national dramatist— ex- 
haustive^ comprehensive, and philo- 
aophkal alter a scholastic iksliion, and 
throwing new lights upon many things 
in Shakiqfieare.**— Siwetoter. 

•* The work of Ulrid in the original, 
has hdd, ever since its publication, an 



all, one of the most valuable eontrilNi- 
tions ever made to the criticism of 
Shakspeare. The theoretical qrstem 
upon which it rests, if not altogether 
accurate or completely exhanstiveb is^ 
at all events, wide and searching; ita 
manner of expression is almost every-' 
where dear and practicaL and na 
critical expositions are given with 
eoual delio^ of feding and livdineiB 

orlkn^. Here there are treatodiv 

suooesnvdy, Shakqiearcfa langnagSb 
his mode of representing diaracten^ 
and his dramatie invention.*— IWf^ 



** A good translation of Dr. Ulridli 
work on Shakspeare cannot ftil of befaif 



L 



haaoand ptaoe upon our •belTci. We } wttoome to the Ed|JMi thtolar. Itu, 



JTorks puiUiiei if 



ia llwi» m TindicstkMi of ov gi«at iioet 
fhim a charge which hat lately been 
hipwht andntt liim bgr critics on both 
sidet of the AUantic Dr. Ulrici boidlr 
daiina Ibr him the rank of as emt- 
ncntlj Christian avUior. •• ..The pre- 
sent work is the least German of all 
German books» and contains remark- 
aMe noreltjr in its riews of the saMeet 
and the arranfement of its topics. Tlie 
plan adopted 07 Dr. Utaid of contem- 
jdatina each puij in the light of a 
central idea is e^iecialljr desenrhig of 
all praise.. ..We recommend the entire 
crindsm to the pemsal of the Jodidoos 



** Excellencies of a high order per- 
Tade this performance, which, in our 
Jndgmen^ entitle it to the mtelbl re- 
oefHaon of all who are defl&oos of be- 
coming better acquainted with the 

mind of Shakspeare The sketch 

of the modem dramatic art with which 
the book opens, as well as of the life of 
Shakspeare, is well drawn ; indeed, the 
historical sketches thnrnghont are ad- 
miral4f ezecoted. The anthort 



Tie Life ef Jesu^ Critically EimiMi. 



riews are iBgenioiH» and theerftlcisms 
on the sevenl dramas are adm«rable, 
and win ftillj lepiqr the reader^ stn^y.* 



''We welcome this work as a rahK 
able accesrion to Shakspeiian Utera* 
tnre. It is the principal olject of Dr. 
Ulrid's criticisms of the several nlavs^ 
to trace and bring to Bght the nmaa- 
mental and ririmng idM of each. In 
this difBcolt task we think he has 
been eminentlv soccessftd. .. ..We can* 
not dismiss this rtrj Tahiable worii, 
which breathes a tone ofpnre and ex- 
alted moralist deriYed Item a mind 
tml J religions, and whose half and 
chastening influence expmses Itself 
throoghost* withoot remaridng how 
much we admire the excellent manner 
in which it is translated.*— luf i i/i w , 

**Ulrici1» admirable « ShakspMureli 
Dramatic Art* has been latdy tran^ 
lated with considerable skilL We le- 
commend the work as an addition to 
our higher critical literatnre^ and we 
should like to recur to It mofofhl|y«*-* 



By Dr. Datid Fuedbicb SmAusa. s toIs. tra £1 Ma. doth. 



**The extraordinary merit of this 
book....6tran88's dialectic dexterity, 
his ibrensic coolness, tlie eyen polish of 
his ^le, present him to as as the ao- 
compushed pleader, too completdy i 
master of his work to fed the tempta- . 
tion to unfair adyantage or unseemly 
temper... .We can tcitiiy that the 
translator has acliiered a yery tough 
woric with remarkable spirit and fideU- 
ty. The author, though indeed a good 
writer, could hardly haye spoken better 
had his country and langunge htai 
English. The work has evidently fid- 
len Into the hands of one who has not 
only eflbetiye command of both lan- 
guages, but a familiarity with the sub- 
net-matter of theologiad criticism, and 
an Initiation into its technical phraseo- 
logr."*— IFMsimfler amd Foreign Qnutr* 
Uifff Bemew, 1847. 

** Whoever reads these volumes vrith- 
ont any inference to the German, must 
be j^eased witli tlie easy, penpicuous. 
Idiomatic and harmonious force of tlie 
English style. But he will be still 
more satisfied when, on turning to the 
original, he finds that tlie rendering 
Is vrord for word, thought for tliough^ 
and sentence for sentence. In pre- 
paring so beautiftil a rendering as the 
prese nt, the difficulties can have been 
ndther few nor small In the way 
of preserving, in various parts of the 
work, the exactness of the translation, 
combined with that uniform harmony 
and deamess of styles which Impart 



to the volumes before us the air 
and sirfiit of an oridnaL A modest 
and Undly care for nis readei's con- 
venience lias induced the translator 
often to supply the rendering into Eng- 
lish of a Gredc quotation, where there 
was no co r respo n ding roideiing Into 
German In the onghiaL Indeed, 
Strauss may vrdl say, as he does In the 
notice, whldi he wiites Ibr this EngUdi 
edition, that as Ihr as he has •'g^n wmil 
It, tiie translation Is, ""et accurata et 
perspicua.* "— Prsgwdwv JUriem. 

** in r^^ard to learning, acutencas, and 
sagadons coi4ectttres,tbewoi^ resem- 
bles Niebuhr^s^Histoiy of Rome.' The 
general manner of treating the soUeet 
and arranging the chapters, sections^ 
and parts of the argument, indicates 
consummate dialectical skill; while the 
style is dear, the expression direct, and 
the author's openness In referring to his 
sources of Information, and statmg his 
conclusions In all thdr slmplid&. Is 

candid and exemplary It not only 

surpasses all ito predecessors of Its kind 
in reaming,acateness, and thorough in* 

vestigation, but it Is marked by a serious 
andearnestniirit.'*--€3MMm£xmiit«^ 

** I found mM. 8transsayou^gman 
ftall of candour, gentleness, and modest 
—one possessed of a soul that vras al- 
most mysterious, and, as It were, sad- 
dened by the reputation he had gained. 
He scarcely seems to be the anthur of 
thevrork nndercoosideration.''— Oimd; 



X 



^F %w^9^W ^^^^'Wwm^ ^^9^9^9^ Jk ^VMf^ ^wWW flV^V^M^ 



Tie >ruMs %t If Ugeiit ii fnah, wtA TwfMito Vmm^ •! 



OoBTHB; and tte MAID OF ORLEANS, of Bcmauuu 
(onittiBf some iMMMg«ti) with latrodnetoiy BemMxkM^ If Ajoul Ow, 
6v«u€loCh; €•. 




I aiVTerxWavtiftdt 
•crretonuikeUie] _ 

aequfntod with tuoof tte 
leei works ever writlm» tte 
and tlie Ta^io^ tbtf will 
aatlaUntt to those wIm a 
dng the stadv of the 
gnsKe."*— ArHM <IiMrter%f 
^This Emwb Tcnioa pra 
poems to nstn a jpiili not — m jWf tU r 

the ^^■'^^Bj^f^^^ ^'^^ 

** Tlie verte is 
nloiM»andnoone 
original can fyi to be 
f:reat fideli^and mocmmtj: 
Ti 



••It is seldom that we meet with a 
translator so competent as the ladj 
who has here rendered these sel ections 
ftom the two great poeu of' Germany 
into elfMot and riisor%m» EngllJi 
Terw. The * Iphigenia* of Goethe has 
heen already well done by Mr. William 
Tarlor, of Norwich ; hut his version is 
not» by maqy degrees, so readahle as 
the one before nr^Jtkemirmw^ 

•*We hare to congratulate the trans- 
lator on perfect snccess in a very difB- 
enlt iMOLr—DMrnVturermif^MagaMme 

*The translator has gone to her 
bcaiitiftil tatfk in tlie right spirit, ad- 
hering with fidelity to the woras of tlie 
original, and eridentlypenetrating the 
mind of the poet, Tbe translraona 

ChuRlng's W^rlLSj Ctmplcte. 

Edited by Joanra Bakkeb. In 6 vols. l»mo» t^ se we d , •fcdoBL 

A RetrMpect •f tbe Religioiis Life ef Eighii | 

Or, the Chnrdi« Puritanism, and Free luqoiiy;. Bty Jtew X 
BJL Post SYOb los. €d. eloOi. 

** Tills work is written in a chastely ' 
beautifhl style, manifests extensive ; 
reading and careAd research ; is full | 
of tlKMight, and decidedly original in • 
its character. It is marked also by 
the modesty whidiusuallycharacterises , 
true merit.^~/fioifNvr. 

** Hr. Tayler is actuated by no sec- ' 
tarian bias, and we heartl^ thank him i 
for this addition tooor religious litera- 
ture.*' —H^etdiiffufer Redew. 

** It is not often our good fortune to 
meet vdth a book so well conceived, 
K> weU written, and so instructive as 
this. The various phases of the national 
mind, described vrith the clearness and 
force of Mr. Tayler, furnish iuexhaust- 
able material for reflection. Mr.Ta3rler 
regards ailpartiesintumfrom anequi ta- 
ble pc^ntofview. is tolerant towards in- 
tolerauce» and admires zeal and excuses 



wHkila 



fanaticism, wherever he 
Nay, he openly asserts that the r^giw 
of mere reason is not therdlgkni to 
produce a practical titet on npeonlo; 
and therefore regards his own taasa 
only as one elementin a Mterprmoiplf 
ehwrek. Ttiedear and coraprclienma 
msp with which be marshala Ida 
facts is even less adndrablo than the 
impartiality, nay, oMwe than that* the 
general Idudliness with mbkh be le- 
fleets upon tliem.**— JSmsaiiasr* 

**The wriur of this volnne baa 
all the caluiness belonging to one who 
feels himself not mixed up with tbo 
struggle he describes. These Is aboni 
it a tone of great moderation and can- 
dour : aud we cannot but f«:el eonlldent 
thatwe have liere, at least, theprodnet 
€i a ttiorqughly honest mind.**— r 



The Elements of Indifidailkiu 

By WzixiAM Maocaix. Post 8va 7s. €d. dottu 



** It is a book worthv of perusal. 
Even those who can find no svmpatby 
with ito philosophy, will derive plea- 
sure and improvement firom the many 
exquisite touches of feeling, and the 
many pictures of beauty which mark 

••TlKexpnnsive pbllooophy, the pe- 
netrative intellect, and the general . 
humanity of the author have rendered I 



7^ £/aMeiU)i of ^idKwiMoKffli m book «f 
strong and general interest.*— Critte. 
** We have been ahignlariyinterested 

by this book Here is a speaker aad 

thinker whom we may securely Ibd to 
be a hrer of inUk, exhibiting in bia 
work a form and temper of mind vety. 
rare and peculiar In onr tima.'*-^/'— 
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A SiscMne §f fatten pertiiifaig tt BeligiMk 

By Thbodmb Pabksb. Foil sra. 7t. doth. 



rant lif oatore and laborionslT enriehed 
by ciiltiire» a mtcm of resuts is here 
turown up, ana spread out in luninons 
exposition.''— P»v»/»0etff!)( Bemew. 
** Mr. Parker it noephemeral teacher. 

Hit aspirationt Ibr the fattat 

are not lett glowing than hit estlmale 
forthepatt. Hererdaln warmanti- 
dpationt of the orient tplendonrt» of 
wiiich all past ijttemt are hot the pve- 

eorsort. Uls langnage it neither 

narrow nor nnatlracuVet there It m 
ocmristenqr and boldness aboat it ^ridch 
will strike npon chords whieh* when 
they do Tibrate. will make the ears 
more than tingle. We are lifinc in 
an age which dcais in broad andfez- 
hansuTe theories; which reqniies a 
qrstem that will accoont for ereiythtaig^ 
and assigns to ereiy fkct a place, 
and that no forced one^ in the Tast 
economy of things."— CSbrMoit 



Book Iv-Of Religion in General; or. Book 4.— The Relation of the Bellgioos 

a Diseoone of Sie Sentiment and its Sentiment to the Greatest of Books; 

Manifestations. or, a Discourse of the Bible. 

Book S.— The Relation of the ReUgkms Book 5.— The Relation of the Religions 

Sentiment to God; or, a Disconne Sentiment to the Greatest of Hnman 

of Inqrfratkm. Institntlons; or» a Dlsoouse of the 

Book S.— The Relation of the ReUgkms 
Sentiment to Jesos of Nasareth; or* 
m Discoorse of Christianity. 

** Mr. Faiker is a very original writer. 
We recommend the work tooor readers 
as one <tf a Terr remarkable kind, which 
cannot lUrly be Judged of by detached 
eztnicts.''— .MmJutA ilmns, OcMer, 
1847. 

«■ Parker writes like a Hebrew 
prophet, enriched by the ripest coltnre 

of the modem world His loftiest 

theories come thmidering down into 
lift with a rapldi^ and directness of 
aim which, wmle tn^ alarm the timid 
and amaxe the insincere, afford proof 
that he is less eager to be a reformer 
of men's thinking, than a thinker Ibr 
their reformation. Whatererjadgment 
the reader may pronounce on the philo- 
sophy of the Tolome, he will close it, we 
yentore to af&nn, with the consdoosness 
that he leayes the presence of a truly 
great mind ; of one who is not only un- 
c^ypressed by his large store of learning, 
but seems absolutely to requhre a mas- 
slye weight of knowledge to resist and 
regulate the natiye force of his thought, 
SM occupy the grasp of his imagma- 
tlon.*— llWlMtafter aail Foreign Qmmr^ 
terty Bemew, 1847. 

''There is a mastery shown oror 
erery element oi the Great Suldect, 
and the slight treatment of it in parts 
no reader can help attributing to the 
plan of the work, rather than to the 
incapad^ of the author. From the 
resources of a mind singularly exnbe- 

SermoM by the Rer. J. I. !!•» } 

RELIGION, the CHURCH, and the PEOPLE, la. 
SPIRITUAL BLINDNESS and SOCIAL DISRUPTIOH. id; 
The CLAIM of IRELAND, id. 
PREVENTIVE JUSTICE and PALUATIYB CHARITT. id. 

The Life ef liehael Serretu. 

^y W. H. DBUMMOiiDb D J>. ISmo. dolh. St. iA 

Ibtorical Sketches ef the OM fOmitn. 

^y the Author of the** Log Cabin.** Ss. id. paper cofer i Ss. doth. 

Chaimfaig's Werks^ Ctmplete. (Hedderwiek's Edititi.) 

6 Tols. post Sva reduced to jEL It. doth. (Uniftnn with ttM Memoirs.) 

Irelaftd^ and her I^mIm. 

ABiscourse. By James MAnmnEjJi. ISaMi. id. 



**It is impossihle ibr any one to read 
the writings of Theodore Parker ivith* 
out heing strongly impressed by them. 
They abonnd in passages of iamd do- 

Sience«-eloqoence as remarkable te 
e truth of feeling which directs H, as 
for the genins by which it is inspired. 
They are distingmshed by philosophical 
thought and leaned inTmigation» no 
less uan by the sensibility to beantj 
and goodness which they maniftst.**— 
Ckrimm M^fknmr. 
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A Diaeoone « BdigkNM BdaettkHi. Bjr 

IjMiis for (ke Chrbtiai Cknrd ni Imm. 

Bdited Iqr JAmt MAmmAiL Sixth Editknip ISao. 9t. 

Ike Sdnctttra of Tttte» 

A Series of Leeteret. By William UaocalIm ltBM»lt.ML 

The Ageits of CiTlUsatiMU 

A Series of Leeteret. B/Williaii Hacoall. ISaMkU. 
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Lectires to Tong lob 

On the CnltiTatlon ofthe l[faid,the FormatkNiof Charaeler»aBd 
doet of Life. By Gsobob W. Buswap. Baf9l9nk M. 

«*This» weeaa foKsee, is destined to We do not knowof uywmk oa the 

beeome a iKwsehokl book, and it is a same snl^ect of cqwd eKcelknes^ 

long time since we met with any work those of oor readers who 

better deserrinf of soch distinction, boyandstn^yii.**— 2%s 



lectures ra (ke lemory %t tke Jut} 

Being a Series of Diseoorses in the LItcs and Times of the Iflnisfera of 
HiU Chapel, Leeds. By Bey. & WicxanAiK Second Bditfam* tvob 
it. 6d. 

ii Inqniiy coBcendis tke Origii ef Ckristiaiity. 

By CwAni.KS C. HsmnLL. Second Bditlon, Onk ISs. oMh. 

CkristlsB Tkeisiu 

By the Author of **An Inqniiy concerning the Origin of ChristJanHy.*^ SfOw 
Ss. 6d. doth. 

Tke Life of tke Rer. Jesepk Bitnco Wkite. 

Written by Himself. With Portions of his Coirespondence. EAed by 
JoHH Hamilton Thom. S toIs. post Sva £1 4s. doth. 



*< This is a book which rirets the at- 
tention, and makes the heart bleed. It 
has, indeed, with regard to himself, in 
its substance, thoagh not in its ar- 
rangement, an almost dramatic cha- 
racter; so clearly and strongly is the 
living, thinking, active man prelected 
from the face of tiie records which he 
has left. 

** BiB spirit was a battle-field, npnon 
which, with fluctuating fortune and sin- 
gular intensity, the powers of belief and 
scepticism waged, from first to last, their 
unceasing war; and within the com- 
pass of his experience are presented to 
our view most of the great moral and 
spiritual problems that attach to the 
condition of our race."— IhMtrier/v i?^. 

** This book will improve his (Blanco 
White's) reputation. There is much in 

Lntker RefiredL 

Or, a Short Account of Johannes Ronge» the Bdd Befcnnerof Ite 
Church in Germany. By A. Akdresbn. Svcls. 

Scenes and Ckaracters^ illnstrating Ckristian Traflk 

Edited by the Rev. H. Wabb. 8 vols. ISmo. doth. Bednoed toSa. 



the peculiar construc ti on of Ids adnd, 
in its close union of the moral with the 
intellectual Acuities, and in its irstlw 
desire for truth, which may remind the 
reader of Doctor Arnold.*— JEsmmmt. 

** There is a depth and Ibroeintiiis 
book which tells.^— I 
6 Ameer. 

** These volumes have 
beyond the character of Blanco White. 
And beside the intrinsic interert of his 
self-portraiture, whose character is indi- 
cated in some of our extracts, the con^ 
8pondence,in thelettersofLordHoiland* 
Southey, Coleridge, Channin|LKortOB, 
31111, Professor Powell, Dr. Hawldns. 
and other names of celebrity, has oon> 
siderable attractions in itsdl, withoni 
any relation to the biographical pvpoee 
with whichitwaspnblished.'" 
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most part correct Hie stories 
told in a spirited and graphic manner. 
^ Tliose who are engaged in teaching 
the yonng. and In laying the foonda* 
tion of good character Sr eariy rdi- 

Sons and moral Impressioos, wiU be 
lanklVd far additional resources of a 
kind so lodidoos as this Tolame.*— 



■eHfliin ^f the Life efthe Be?. huX Carpeiter^ LLB.f 

ynth Selections Ikom his Correspondence. Edited bif bis Son, Sussbll 
Laht CABi^onrBB, B. A* With a portrait. 8Ta lis. ooth. 

The Leg Ctbfai} tr the WwM heftre y*M. 

By the Anther of *« Three Experiments of LlTlng/ ''Sketches of the Old 
Flainters." Ae. Is.pi4per corer; is. 6d. doth; 2s. esUra doth, gilt edges. 

Stories for Suity AftentMt. 

Flom the Creatiod to the Advent of the Messiah. Forthonseof Chfldren 
from 5 to 11 years of age. By Mns. G£0SU» Dawsoii. (late Hiss Susah 
FAymr Cbomptoii.) leSio^ is. 6d. dotb. 

** This is a reiy pleasing little Tdnrae. 
which we can confidently recommend. 
It is designed and admirably adapted 
Ibr the nse of children from five to 
deven years of age. It purposes to 
inltase into that tender age some ac- 
gnaintance with the facts, and taste 
mr* the study of the Old Testament. 
The style is simple* eaqr» and fior the 

Semens hy the Late Re?. leary Actei tf Bieter | 

With a Memdr of his Life. Edited by the Ret. W. Jambs ahb J. Bbt- 
jixu. WnsFOBin F.SJk, Post Svoi doth, ptiee 7a. €d. 

Shetches tf Itrriei Life. 

By lira. Folixv. Boyd Sra la. 4d. 

The Complete Werks ef the Re?. Onille Vewey^ B Jl» 

Ira 7s. 6d. doth. 

The Aitehiot^phy anil Jutificatitm tf J. Renge. 

Translated Ihun the Germant Fifth Edition, by J* Lonii^ A.H. Fcp. 
Syo. Is. 

** A plain, straightforward, and manly I career of this remarkable man.*— ITssf- 
slatement of facts connected with the | mimderlUmtm^ 

Christianity i the DeliTerance ef the Sonl^ ani its life. 

By WxLUAM liouifTFOBD. ILA. FBpS?Obdolh;ls. 

■artyria x a legeni* 

Wherein are contained Homilies. Conrersations, and Inddents of the BdgB 
of ]*Mward the Sixth. Written by Wilxjam MouHTFORDb Clerk. Fcp. Sto. 
doth; 6s. 

Ae Sieh Chamher x a lannd far Hirses. 

ISmo. Is. doth. 

** A small but sensible and nseftal I and precantions wlddi the chamber of 
treatise, which might be fittingly en- * an inralid requires^ bat whidi eren 
titled the Sick Room Manual. It is a | quick- righted affection does not atw«ja 



What is Religien ! The (tiestien Answered. 

By HsvBT CoufAH. F^ 8to; Is. 6d. doOi. 

Ufermere's Commentaiy en the Fenr Cwpels* 

Sto. 4s. 6d. doth. 



Jokm Ckmpwuu^ 14S, Strani. 



Tw* frititM agiiist taUig unqr Inyn Mit^ mmkt way 

OrciimUnieett andte explanstloo amd defleact of the ariwfpt timto d do»> 
trine of KoB-icritfUiiee. By Twomas Coorga, AMthord^tbm VmgaUmj 
oCSoiddet.** Poit •▼«. It. (a pqpcr 

•* Mr. Cooper pomtnu uidciilable i 
abilitiei of no moan order, and moral 



oonrafe beyond many Theman- 

Une« with which he aTowt, and the 



It Is in the hlidiett deme manly, pU^ 
and ▼ifporooe.'^— Ifermi^ JirtHimrm 

^ Thc#e two oration* are thoroniMy 
Imboed with the peace docttineawinen 
bddneie and leal with widdi he aricee, i hare lately been making rapid proai em 
the doctrines of peace and lore, respect in many unexpected qyartcrs. To aH 
Ibr human rights, and moral power. ) who take an Interest In tbmt jpeal 
In these lectiires, are worthy of all nM»¥ement, we would recommendTtMB 
honour.*— M»cwi>nniil. book, on account of the imrid do- 

** Mr. Cooper^ style Is intensely dear <pience and earnest tiuthftdnem wl i hii 
and ford iMc and displays great . penraiWs ereiy line of it,*— Jli 
eamestnem and toe human ymp&ly ; j Ajnnmimer. 

The Trath Seeker ii Uttniwtt, Phfltsephy^ aid leliglMk 

DcTotcd toftee and Catholic enquiry, and to theTranscendentd and MdU 
ual Phitosopby of the Age. New Series, Published Quarterly, Price Hl^ 

Tke Frtspeetlf e Beflew* 

A Quarteriy Journal of Theology and Uteratura. 

Rmpiee^ Aspice, PftoancB^— 41. BftnrndL 

** The Pbosfbctivb Rstiew is deroted to a ftee Theoumt, and the moral 
aspects of LiTERATUUE. Under the conriction that lingering influences ftom the 
doctrine of Tcrbal inspiration are not only depriring tlie nrimitlTe records of the 
Gospel of their true interpretation, but eren destroying faith In Chrirtlanity t^ 
sdt the Work is conducted in the confidence that onlr a liTing mind and lie uft» 
not in bondage to any letter, can recdre tlie liring wpini of Revdatikm ; and in the 
fenrent belief that for all such there ia a true Go^ of God, whkh no critical or 
historical peculation can discredit or destroy. It aims to interpret and r ep r esent 
Spiritual cliristianitT, in its character of tlie Universal Kdigion. Full/ adoptlQg 
the sentiment of Coleridge, that ' the exerdse of the reasoning ana rellectlfo 
powers, increasing insight, and enlarging Tiews, are requisite to keep aUvo tibo 
substantial faith of the heart.'— with a gratefhl appreciation of the labours of 
ikithfUl predecessors of all Oiurches,— it esteems it tlie part of a true reverence 
not to rest in thdr conclusions, but to tliink and live in ttidr qiirit. By the nama 
' Pbospecttve Review/ it is intended to lay no cldm to Discovery, but simply 
toexpresstheitenrvandtheaiftliMleof Proffress; to suggest continually the Duty 
of using Past and Present as a trust for the Future ; and cmenly to oleown the 
idolatrous Conservatism, of whatever sect, which makes Chrisnanfty but a Ittdem 
formula."— £ir<nBC</y«ai the Frotpedme. 

No. XX. was published on the 1st of November, 1849. Price Ss. 6d. 

Works for Review to be sent to the Publisher or Editors; Advertisements in 
all cases to the Publisher. 

The ETidcnees of the Geniiiieiiess ef the Gospels. 



By Andrews Norton, Professor of Sacred Literature, Harvard Unhrerdty* 
Massachusetts. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
*«^ There are about fifty pages of new matter in the first vdume, and tide 
edition of the work embooies throughout various dterations and oorfectkms 
made by the author at the present time. 

The Work condsts of three Parts, as ftOows :— 

PAKT L 
Proof that the Gospels remaik EssENTiAiiLT the aAXE as thet wsbb 

ORIGI1IAU.T C0MP08ED. 

PAKT IL 

Historical Evideiice that the Gospels hate been AacamtED to mEOt 

True Aothors. 

PAKT m. 

On THE EVIDEHCES FOB THE GENUIlfENESS OF THE GOSPELS AFFORDBD BT 

THE Early HERETica. 
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The Tcfy eopioot Notes appended to each Tdimio eoniUtole about half the 
amoaat of tiio cBtiie worii^ the prindpal soWeett of wbicb are as Ib^ 

CONTENTS or THE NOTES* 



KoTB I«^Fiirther remarks on the 
piesent state of the Text of the Qo§- 
pds. 

Note IT.— Varioas readings of the 
oopies of the foroels extant in the time 
of Oi^aen. which are particularl/ 
Bolieed Djr liim. 

KoTB ni— UndispntedlnterpolaUoDS 
in M anvser^iits of tiie Gospels. 

Note IY.— On the Origin of the Cor- 
reqwadenees among the first three 
OMpels. 

Nan Y^-Jnstin Mar^s Qoota- 



KOTB VI.— On the Writings ascribed 
to Apostolical Fatliers. 

KoTB VII.— On the Statue which is 
said hf Jnstin Martjrr. and others, to 
have been erected at Borne to Simon 



Note YIIL— On the Clementine 
Homilies. 

Note IX^— On the Mat Chaiges 
brought against the Heretics^ pam> 
culariy by the later Fathers. 

Note X.— On the Jewish Dispensa- 
tion* Pentatench, and the other books 
of the Old Testament. 

Note XI^ On the Distinction made 
by the Ancients between Tilings Intel- 
ligible and Things Sendble; on the nse 
of the Terms Spiritnaland 3Iatarial,as 
applied to their 8pecnlatioiis; and on 
the natore of Matter. 

Note XIL— On Basilides and the 
Basilidhins. 

Note XIIL— Onthe Gospd of Mar- 

cion. 

Note XIT.— On the nse of words 
eEO£ end DEUS. 



NOTICES OF THE WOBX. 
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'"Frofessor Norton has deroted a 
whole Tolnme ihU of ingenious reason- 
ing and solid learning, to show that the 
Qnostie sects of the second century ad- 
mitted in general the same sacred books 
with the orthodox Christians. How- 
erer donbtfhl may be his complete soc- 
oess» he has made out a strong case, 
whieht as far as it goes, is one of the 
most valuable conihtations of the ex- 
treme Qerman viif itomf , an excellent 
subsidiary contnbution to the proof of 
the * genuineness of the Scriptures.* «* * 
His work on the Genuineness of the 
Scriptures is (rf* a high intellectual 
Order.'*T-<HiarleHy Review^ Mar^^ 1846. 

** This (the 2nd and 3rd ydumes) is a 
great won upon the philosophy ^ the 
earlr history of our faith, and upon the 
rdations (rf* that faith with the religious 
sy^ems and the n)eculatiye opinions 
which then formed toe belief or engaged 
the attention of the whole civilized 
wmid. The sutject is one of vast ccmi- 
pass and great importance; and for- 
tunatelv it has been examined with 
much tnoronghness, cauUon, and inde- 
pendence. The conclu^ons arrived at 
are those of one who thinks for himseli^ 
—not created bv eari v prepossesdons, 
nor restricted within the narrow limits 
of opinions peculiar to any school or 
sect. The originality and good sense of 
Mr. Norton's general remarks impress 
the readerqnite as strongly as the accu- 
ral of his scholarship, and the wide 
ranceof learning with which the sutject 
is Illustrated. His mind is neither 
cumbered nor confhsed by the rich store 
of 1^ acquisitions, but works with the 
greatest clearness and eflfect when en* 



gaged in the most discursive and far* 
reaching investigations. Nearly the 
whole of the work, as the German 
would say, belongs to the history of 
'pure reason.* The originality of Mr. 
Norton's views is one of thdr most 
striking characteristics. He does not 
deem it necessary, as too many theo- 
logians have done, to defend the records 
of his faith by stratagem. The conse- 
quence is, that his work is one of the 
most unanswerable books that ever was 
written. It comes as near to demon- 
stration as the nature of moral reason- 
ing will admit. 

^ As an almost unrivalled monument 
of patience and industry, of ripe echo* 
lanihip, thorough reseuch, eminent 
ability, and conscientious Aevotion to 
the cause of truth, the work may wdl 
claim respectM consideration. The 
reasoning is eminently dear, simple, 
and direct; and abounds with the re- 
sults (rf* the most profound Beaming.'*— 
Nofih American Beview, 

** The first volume of this work was 
published so long ago as the year 1SS7. 
At the dose ai it the author announces 
his intention to pursue the argument^ 
by inquiring into the evidence to be 
derived fit>m the testimony of the 
dilTerent heretical Sects. It is to this 
part of the sutject that the second and 
tliird volumes, now before xm, are 
directed.— which are evidentlv the 
fruit or much labour, reseura, and 
extensive reading ; and conUdn a 
varie^ of veiy curious inddental mat- 
ter, hijghlv interesting to the student of 
ecdesiastical histoiy,andof thehuman 
mittd.*<^ProqMd£M Bemem. 
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C^t Catlboltr ^tnt9«* 



Thb PuUisher of **Tlie Catholic Series** intends it to 
conaist of Works of a liberal and oomprebenaYe character, 
judidoiisly selected, embracing various departments of literataie. 

An attempt bas been made by tbe Church of Bome to realize 
the idea of Gatholidsm — at least in form — and with but m 
partial success ; an attempt wiQ now be made to reston 
the word OtUkoUe to its primitive significance, in its appli- 
cation to this Series, and to realize the idea of Gathdiciam 
in SPIEIT. 

It cannot be hoped that each volume of the Series will be 
essentially Catholic, and not partial^ in its nature, for 
nearly all men are partial; — ^the many-sided and trnpartial, 
or truly Catholic man, has ever been the rare exception 
to his race. Catholicity may be expected in the Seriei^ 
not in every volume composing it. 

An endeavour will be made to present to the Public 
a dass of books of an interesting and thougbtful nature 
and the authors of those of the Series which may be of m 
philosophical character will probably possess little in com- 
mon, except a love of intellectual freedom and a faith in 
buman progress; they will be united rather by sympathy of 
SFi&iT than by agreement in speculation* 



^ For lift of Works already poUidied ia the series see pagea 17 to 94. 
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BY TBB PRE88. 
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*' The TirioQS works composing the '' Catholic Series," should be known to 
all loTcrs ot literatnre, and may be recommended as calculated to instruct and 
derate by the proposition of noUe aims and the incnication ot noble tmths, 
furnishing reflective and cultivated minds with more wholesome food than the 
nanseoos trash which the popular tale-writers of the day set before their 
readers.'* — JTormng Chramde. 

**Too much enconragement cannot be given to enterprising publications 
like the present Thqr are directly in the teeth of popular prgudice and 
popular tra^. They arc addressed to the hi^er dass of readers — those who 
thmk as wdl as read. They are works at which ordinary pnUishers shndder 
as * unsaleable,' but which are realty capable of finding a very large public" 
— Foreign Oiuarterty. 

^ The works already published embrace a great varie^ of sulgects, and 
diq^y a great variety d* talent. They are not exdnsiveiy nor even diiefly 
rdigious ; and they are from the pens of German, French, American, as wdl 
as Englidi authors. Without reference to the opinion whidi they contain, we 
may safdy say that they are generally such as all men of free and philoso- 
^cd minds would do wdl to know and ponder." — Naneanfarwdd. 

** This series deservoB attention, both for what it has already given, and for 
what it promises." — TaitM Magaxime. 

** A series not intended to represent or maintain a form of opinion, but to 
bring together some of the works which do honour to our common nature, 
by the genius they display, or by their ennobling tendency and lofty aspira- 
tions." — Ltquirer. 

** It is highly creditable to Mr. Chapman to find his name in connexion 
with so mudi wdl-directcd cnteiprise in the cause of German literature and 
philosophy. He is the first publisher who seems to have proposed to himself 
the worthy object of introdudng the English reader to the pnilosophie mind 
of Germany, uninfluenced by the tradesman's distrust of the marketable nature 
of the artide. It is a very praiseworthy ambition ; and we trust the public 
will justify his confidence. Nothing could be more unworthy than the at- 
tempt to discourage, and indeed punish, such unselfish enterprise, by attaching 
a bad reputation for orthodoxy to every thing connected with Gennan philo- 
sophy and theology. This is espcdally unworthy in the 'student,' or the 
* scholar,' to borrow Fichte's names, who should disdain to set themsdves the 
tadc of exdting, by their firiction, a popular prgudice and damour on matters 
on which the popmace are no competent judges, and have, indeed, no judgment 
of their own, — and who should fed, as men Uiemsdves devoted to thougjbt, 
that what makesa good book is not that it should gain its reader's acquiescence, 
but that it should^ultiply his mentd experience ; that it should acquaint him 
with the ideas which philosophers and sdiolars, reared by a training difiierent 
from their own, have laborious^ readied and devoutly entertain; that^ in a 
word, it should enlarge his materials and his sympaUiies as a man and n 
thinker." — FroipeeHve Kefriew. 

** A series ot serious and manly publications." — JBeammist. 
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Bepremtftif • Mtm. 

BEYBN LECTURES. 9f 



Ralfk Waum Kimwow. Foil tvo^ Mk 



Wniiui Tra IniWMt'i Letters to t FeMsle Moil. 

A Complete Edition, Tmnilated ftom tbe Seeond Gennan 
Catbbsihk M. a. Coopbb. Anihor of ■'Viiltt toBeeehwoodFi 
Ualf-Citmiw'' te. la S vole, enudl Svo. oMh, lOe. id. 
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Tbeee admirable ^lettcit."—HM. 



**We cordlaliT reeommend these 
Tolimies to the attentiOQ of our reedin 

The work ia in ereiy waj worthj 

of the character and experience of Im 
distingoiahed aothor.*— &n% AVi 



*■ It ia the only complete colledfaBaf 
theie remarkable lettcia, which haijil 
been pobliahed in £14^ and Ihi 
tnuMlatlon ia dngnlarlj pcvlbet; wi 
liaye aeldom read anch n rendcrina cf 
German thoo|^hti into the 




Peralsr Christisnity t its Transititi Stote mii irelNibk iefe- 

lopment. By Fredeuck Fozton, A.B^ fbrmerlr of Pembroke Coll«b 
Oxford, and perpetual Cnrate of Stoke Friur and Docklow, HcrcAndrim. 
Post aTo^ ckMi, 6a. 

■emoir tf Jthsnii Cettlieb Hchte. 



*• A Life of Fichte. foil of 

nobleness and instruction, of grand 
purpose, tender feeling,and brareeflbrt! 
the compilation cf which is exe- 
cuted with great Judgment and fideli- 
ty.** — ProMpedhe Bmew, 

** We sute Fichte*s character as it is 
known and admitted by men of all 
parties amonff the Germans, when we 
say that so rooust an intellect, a aool so 
calm, so lof^, massire, and Immore- 

The ToestioE ef the Sehslsr. 

By JoHAKN Gottlieb Ficbtb. Translated ftom the German, by WmiaM 
Smith. Post 8vo. doth, 2s. ; paper coyer, la. 6d. 



n,enlaiged. Post S?Ob doih, 4a. Cd» 

able, has not mingled in phflosopUeal 
discussion since the time of Lather.. 

Fichte*s opinions may be trae 

or false; but his character as a tliinkcr 
can be slightly Talued only by n^ aa 
know it ill; and as a man, ap prof e d hf 
action and suiTering^ in his lift and In 
his death, he ranks with a class of men 
who were common only in bett^ ages 
than ours."— Stelff af Gi 



** * The Vocation of the Scholar*** ..is 
distinguished by the same high moral 
tone, and manly. Timorous expression 
wliich charactenze all Fichte's works 
in the German, and is nothing lost in 
Mr. Smith's clear, unembarrs^Bed, and 
thoroughly English translation.'*— 
DauflasJerrol^s Newtpaper. 

** We are glad to see this excellent 
translation of one of the best of 



Fichte*s works presented to the pnblie 

in a rery neat form Kodasa needs 

an earnest and sincere sidrit more than 
the literary class: ana therelbre the 
* Vocation of the Scholar/ the 'Guide 
of the Human Race.* written in Fldite% 
most earnest, most commanding Um* 
per, will be welcomed in Ita ngllsli 
dress by public writers, and be ~ 
dal to tiie cause of truth.**— r 



Ob the Nttnre ef the Schtltr^ and its laBifestatitBs. 

By JoHAKH GoTTUEn FiCHTE. TraEslated from the German bj WDBaM 
Smith. Second Edition. Post aro. doth, as. 6d. 

** With great satisftiction we welcome I author who occupies the most exalted 
this first English tranaUtion of an | podtion as a profound and ot<ghud 
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thinker; ss an irrcsistibls orator In the 
canse of what he believed to he truth t 
as a thorooghly honest and heroic man. 

The appearance of any of his 

works In our language is, we belicTe, a 

perfect novelty These orations 

are admirably fitted for tlieir purpose ; 
so grand Is the position taken by tlie 
ketmrer, and so Irrisistible their elo- 
qnenee.*— £niJNnier. 

**A pure and exalted morality and 
dittp religious feeling breathes through* 
Oiit the whole."- Mift Moniklg Mag- 



Tie TtMitira tf Imu 



** This work must Inevitably arrest the 
attention of the scientific physician, by 
the grand spirituality of its doctrines, 

and the pure moralitv It teadies. 

Sliall we be presumptuous If we recom* 
mend these views to our professional 
brethren? or If we say to the enligh- 
tened, the thoughtfhL tlie serious. This 
—if you be true 8ch<^ars— is your 
Vocauon? We kiKiw not a higher mo- 
rality tlian this, or more noble principles 
than these : they are full of truth."— 
BHHMh amd Foreign Utdk^Chimrgkud 



lly JoiiAMf Gottlieb Fichtb. Trtinslated ikom the German, by Wil- 
UAM Smith. Post Svo, doth, 4s. 6d. 



** In the progress of my present work, 
I have taken a deeper glance into re- 
llskm tlian ever I did before. In me 
the emotions of the heart proceed onl/ 
firam pertect intellectual clearness ;— it 
cannot be but that the clearness I have 
now attained on this sutd^ct shall also 
take possession of my heart**— FtdUeV 
CmrtmrndeneB. 

** « The Vocatiok of Man* Is, as 
FIdite truly says. Intelligible to all 
readers who are really able to un- 
derstsnd a book at all ; and as the his- 
toiy of the mind in its various phases of 
doubt, knowledge, and faith, it Is ^ 
Interest to alL A book of this stamp Is 



sure to teach you much, because It ex- 
cites thought. If it rouses you to com- 
bat liis condusions. It has done a good 
work; for In tliat very effort you are 
stirred to a consideration of points 
which have hitherto escaped your In- 

ddeni acqulesceiice.'*^ Ivrngw Quor- 

■^ — »-- 
werqf. 

*« This Is Fldite's most popular work, 
and Is every vray remaricable."— Ji^ot . 

** It appears to ns the boldest and 
most emphatic attempt that has yet 
beenmaae to explain to man his rest 
less and unconquerable desire to win 
the Urue andthefitemal.**— &>iilfiisl. 



Tke Chtraeteristies •f the Preseil Age« 



By JoHAKN Gottlieb Fichtb. Translated ikom the German, by William 
Smith. Post Svo. doth, 7s. 



''He makes us think, and perhaps 
more subllmdy thkn we have ever for- 
merly thought, but It Is only In order 
that we may the more nobly act. 

'"As a miO^^o snd most stirring 
utterance fttnn the lips of the greatest 
German prophet, we trust tnat the 
book will find a response In many an 
English soul, and notently help to 
generate English Society.^— »# 



** A noble and most notable acquisi- 
tion to the literature of England."— 
Dtnrias Jerrold's Weekly Paper, 

** We accept tliese lectures as a true 
and most admirable delineation of the 
present ase ; and on this ground alone 
we stioula bestow on them our heartiest 
reeommendatlQn ; but it is because they 
teach ns how we may rise above the age 
that we bestow on them our most 
cnphatio praise. 

Tie Pepiltr Werlu ef Jthiiui fiettlieb llchte. 

Post Svo^ doth, 18s. per vdume. 

Contents of Yd. I. :— 1. Memoib op thb AirrHOB, Ij William Smith. 
% Thb Vocation of thb Scholab. 9. Thb Natubb of thb Scholab. 
4. Thb Vocation of Man. 

Oontents of Vol. II. :— 1. Thb CHABACTBBisncs of thb Pbesent Aob. 
% Thb Wat towabds thb Br,FSCTSD Lifb; ob, thb Doctbinb of Eb- 

UQION. 

The Way tewards the Blessed Life } er^ The Doetrine ef Beligien. 

n^nshited by William Smitb. FosI Sto^ doth. 6s. 
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dancterittlcs ^f let tf deMiMf 

A Scries of Biograpliica], HiitorieaL and Critfeal Emm, Mteeted %f 
DiiMkNi, chiefly from Uie North AaMrkea Rerkw, wnh FkcflMcbf J 
CaAFMAV. S vols, poet tve. dotti^ae. 

_ OONTUmb 

GsEOomT YIT^ LoTOUi, Pascal. 

Daxtb, Petrakcb, Shsllet, Btbow, Gonaiy Wobdcvobxi^ 
Hilton, Soot^ Thx Gumax Font. 

HlCHAEL AXOELO* GAIiaTA. 

Macuiatklli, Loou UL, Pktbb ram Obbat. 

*■ EeemTs of Tcry hi|ii order, which 
ftom thdr norelty, and their intriniic 
Talne* we are rare will reedTc from the 
Britiih iNiblic a reception commen* 

florate with their merits. They are 

Essays which would do honoor to the 
littfatore of any conntry.*'~jr«s<M»- 



keep more dosdy to tiieir text thano 
own reriewcra, and are less solleiloni 
construct a theory of their own, 
therehy mn the riA of di scdoarh^g tis^ 
Diets of history, than to take a calM~ 
and dispassionate snrr^ of events and 

opinions.**— Ifenwiv Cktrnddk. 

*« EssaTs well worthy of an Banpeaa 
Lift.**— CftrufMa AdWrnr. 

•• The cdlection belbre ns is aUe and 
readahle. with a good deal of interest 
initsraltfects. Th^ exhibit tocclmft- 
ness of remark, an acoaaintancewilh 
their ralject. beyond the mere book 
reriewed; mnch dear^ieaded pains- 
taking in the paper itselC whein the 
treatment requires pains, a larger and 
more liberal roirit thaniscflen frmd 
in Transatlantio literatore, and so w s 
times a marked and Ibroible styk.*— 



''Essaysof great power and interest 

In freedom of opinion* and ocei^ 

sionally in cathdieity ot Judgment, the 
writers are raperior to oar own periodi- 
cal essayists; but we think there is less 
brilliancy and point in them ; though 
on that very account there is. periiaps, 
neater impartiality and Justice.''-* 
lUMflas JertMTt Magamne. 

**Rich as we are in tliis delightftal 
department of Literature, we gladly 
accept another contribution to critiou 
biography The American writers 

The Worship of Geiiiis j 

Being an Examination of the Doctrine announced \ff D. P. Slnnui^ vis. 
•* That to our Are of Relig^ious Disommization notliing is left but a Worship 
(rf* Genius ; that is, a Reverence lor those great Spirits who create Epochs in 
the Progress of the Human Race, and in whom, taken collectively, the God* 
like manifests itself to us most fully," and thus having reference to the views 
unfolded in the work entitled, *" i<<f#v€9 oiui ifefv-wordl^ ly 2%eaMw Car44s. 

AND 

The DistinetiTe Character tr Essence of ChristianHy t 

An Essay relative to Modem Speculations and the present State <rfOpinkn. 
Translated, from the German of Prof. C. Ullmann, by LucT SAxronD. IvoL 



post8vo.Ss. 



OOMTUITS* 



1. General view of the ottject of the 
work. 

t* The dilTerent stages of development 
through wlilch Christianity itself 
has passed. The same phases 

Eerceptible in the views wliich 
ave been successively taken of it. 

S. Christianity as Doctrine. Under 
this head are comprised both 
Supematuralism and Katn- 
ralism. 

4. ChristianiiT as a Moral Law. The 
pliilosopoy of Kant. Bation- 
alism. 

a. Christianity as the Religion of Re- 
demption. Schleiermacher*s de> 
finition. 

S* The above two works are comprised 



6. The peculiar significance and in- 

fluence of Qurisfs individnal 
character* 

7. The views of Hegel and his sehodL 

8. Christ as the exemplification of the 

union of the Divme and Human 
in one diaracter. 

9. Importance of this truth for the d»> 

finition of the distinctive Charae- 

ter of Christianity. 
\o. Christianity as the Perfect Religiipi, 
II. Inferences from the preceding. 
IS. Retrospect and epitome of tiio 

argument. 

13. Application of the precedUqg totiio 

idea of Faith. 

14. Application to the Church. 

in one volume, post 8V0. ls.doUL 
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^ There are many Jnst and beantfftd 
coDceptkNis exmcMed and developed, 
and tue n^odeor nUerance and iUoslra- 
tion Is nmae dear and simple tliau tliat 
adopted often by oar Gennon brethren 
in treating such topics.**— AMcvJi/btmiil. 



**Tliere Is la It nraeh Important and 
original thooght. Intelligent British 
Christians, who are inclined to take 
phOosophical rlews of tlie Christian 
faith, will find mnch to delight and in- 
stmet them."— AylM limgmMim. 



Tkt Ufa •r JetB Pill Fr. Bickter. 

Compiled fitrni varioos sources. TogetlicrwHh his AntoiUomphj, translated 
from the German. Second Edition. Ulnstrated irith a Jrartrait engraved 
oasteeL JPtet 8vOb doth, 7s. 6d. 



** The antdbkmphy of Kichter, which 
extends only to his twdilh year, is one 
of Uie most interesting studies of a tme 
poet's childhood ever given to the 
worid."— JLotcv'f Eiinhurffh Magazine. 

** Kichter has an inteflect vehement, 
mgeed, irresistible, crushing in pieces 
the haidest problems ; piercing into the 
most hidden comUnations of things, 
and gnunung tlie most distant; an 
Imagination vague, sombre, splendid, 
or appalling, brooding over the abysses 
(rf'bemg, wandering tiirough infinitude, 
and summoning before us, in its dim 
religious light, shapes of brilliancy, 
solemnity, or terror; a fancy of exu- 
benuice literaUy unexampled, for it 
pours its treasures with a lavisliness 
whidi knows no limit, hanging, like 
the sun, a Jewel on every grass-blade, 
and sowing tlie earth at large ^ith 
orient pearls. But deeper than all 
these lies -humour, tlie ruling quality 
of RiciiTER— as it were the central fire 
that per\'ades and vivifies his whole 
being. He is a humorist from his in* 
most soul ; he thinks as a humorist ; he 
imagines, acts, feels as a humorist: 
sport Is the element in which his 
nature lives and works.*'*- Thomas 
Carltle. 

^ With such a writer it is no common 
treat to be intimately acquainted. In 
ttie proximitjr of great and virtuous 
minds we imbibe a portion of their na- 
ture—feel* as mesmcri^ts say, a health- 
ful contagion* are braced with the same 
strfrit of faith, hope, and patient en- 
durance-are furnished with data for 
clearing up and working out the intri- 
cate problem of life, and are inspire, 
like them, with the prospHect of immor- 
tality. No reader or sensibility can rise 
lh>m tlie perusal of these volumes with- 
out becoming both wiser and better.** — 
AOoM. 

** We find in the present biography 
much that does not so much amuse 
and instruct, as, to adopt a phrase from 
the religious world, positively edifies the 
reader. The life of Kichter is indeed 
a moral and a religious, as much as a 
literary treat, to all who have a sense 
exercised to discem^religion and moral- 
ity as a thing essentially dilTerent from 
mere orthodoxy and asceticism. The 



two volumes beibie ns eannot be se- 
fjously read without stimulating the 
reader, like a good sermon^ to self-ame- 
lioration, and In this reject they are 
Invalualjie. 

** HIchter Is a thorough Christian, and 

I a Christian with a large glowing human 

I heart. Tlie abearance of his biography 

j in an Englisii form cannot, tliereiore, 

but be regarded as a great boon to the 

best Interests of the oonntry."— TaJTs 

MagaximB* 

** Apart from the Interest (rf* the work, 
as the life of Jean Paul, the reader 
learns sometliing of German life and 
German thouglit, and Is introduced to 
Weimar during its most distinnbhed 
period— wlien Goethe, Schiller, Herder, 
and Wldand, tlie great fixed stars of 
Germany, in cinOanction with Jean 
Paul, were there, surrounded by beau- 
tifhl and admiring women, (rf* the most 
refined and exalted natures, and of 
princely rank. It is ftall ^ passages so 
attractive and valuable that It Is dilB- 
eult to make a selection as examples of 
Its character."— ififtitrsr. 

^This bookvrill be found very valu- 
able as an introduction to the study of 
one of the most eocentrio and difllcult 
vrriters of Germany. Jean Paul's writ- 
ings are so much the refiexfrf* Jean Paul 
himself that every light that shines 
upon the one inevitably illumiiies the 
other. The work is a useihl exhibitioa 
of a great and amiable man, who, poa- 
sessed of the kindliest feelings, and tlie 
most brilliant fantasy, tumea to a liigh 
purpose that humour of which Rabdms 
Is the great grandfather, and Sterne one 
of the linear ancestors, and contrasted 
It vrith an exaltation of feeling and a 
rhapsodical poetry whkh are entirely 
bis own. Let us nope that it will com- 
plete the work bMon by llr. Carlyle*s 
Essays, and cause Jean Paul to be redly 
read in this country."— JS^nramisr. 

*« Kichttf Is exhibited In a most ami- 
able light In this biography— industri- 
ous, frwal, benevdeut, witli a ehlld-like 
simplicrar of character, and a heart 
overflowing vrith the purest love. His 
letters to Ins vrife are oeautifhl memo- 
. rials of true afiectlon, and the vray hi 
I which lie perpetually speaks of his ehll* 
1 dren shows that he was the most at- 
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ladMd md IndvlgMt of flrthcft. WKo- 
•fcr csaie wUhte the sphere of Ms eooi* 
poaioiiehip appeftra to hmvo eontraeted 
SB afKwUon lor him that death oaXy 
dSiPolYed: and while his «ame was re- 
sounding through Qennany, he re- 
mained as meek and hmnhle as if he 
had still heen an vnknoirn adTontnrer 
on Parnassos.**— TV Aftj^iwrnHee. 

** The life of Jean Faal Is a ehanning 
pieoe of biofraphx which draws and 
liToU the attention. The auctions of 



I themdcrareizedon^lMvowlttiSB 
I Intensity rarely h est o wis d on an Ma* 
lorieal eharacter. It la Impossible la 
read this hiographr wlthont a oonYla- 
tion of its Integrity and tmtk; and 
thongh Ritehei^ style Is mora dMWU 
of translation than that of any other 
German, yet we feel that his golden 
thonghts hare reached ns pare Iran the 
mine* to which hehasglTcn that Impram 
of genins which makes them cvvent hi 
all connUrles.''— CSMftfan "" ^^ 



Ae laital Ibtory ^f ai Iif Blrfaig Spirit 

▲ Blqgn^ihy of Chailes Elwood. ByO.A*Bnowmov. 
dolh; 8s. paper 
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^'This work is an attempt to pre- 
sent Christianity so tliat it shall satSsfV 
the pidlosophic ^ment of our nature. 
In tills consists its peculiar merit and 
Its distlnctiTC characteristic 8ocli a 
book was certainly yenr much needed. 
We have nodouUtliatitwilladd many 
a doubter to a dieerftil faith, and con- 
fiim many a feeble mind in the Ikith it 
has already professed. Mr. Brownson 
addresses Uie philosophic element, and 
the men in whom this element is pre- 
dominant ; and, of course, he presents 
tae arguments that would be tiie most 
striking and satisfactory to this claiss of 
men. In so far as he ha« succeedeil, lie 
must be considered to have done a meri- 
torious work. We think Mr. Brownson 
eminently qualified for this tssk, aud 
tliat his success is complete. The work 
will, doubtless, be the means of giving 
composure and serenity to the faitli of 
many who are as yet weak in tlie laith, 
or halting between two opinions." — 
ChriaUan Examiner, 

" In a series of cliapters, Mr. Morton 
explains the nature of tlie Christian 
faith, and replies to the otjections 
raised by Elwood as the discussion pro- 
ceeds, and the argument we take to be 
conclusive, though of course cvery^ one 
may differ as to details. The mighty 
tlieme is handled in a most masterly 
style, and the reasoning may fairly l)e 
called 'mathematical.' There is nei- 
ther rant nor caut, hypothesis or dog- 
matism. Christ ianity is proved to be 
a * rationid religious system,' and the 
priest is exhibited in his true character. 



We can eordlally recommend fbm ^o* 
lume, after a vefT careftd perasal, to the 
layman wlio dcttres to tnlak isr htai- 
self; and to tlie detgy. as eminently 
calculated to enlarge tnelr views and 
Increase their nsefulness^ hj sliowlag 
tliem tlie difference between sfctarian* 
ism and Christianity.'*— SsnCinsl. 

** The purpose^ In this stage of hie 
progress, which Mr. Brownson haa In 
view are, the vindication of the reaHljof 
tlie relisious principle In the natnreoC 
man; the exigence of an order of senti- 
ments higher than the calcnlatkwa of 
the understanding and the dednctkma 
of logic ; the foundation of morals on 
the absolute idea of riglit In of^Msition 
to the popular doctrine of expedienqr; 
tlie exposition of a spiritual plulosophy ; 
and tlie connexion of Qiristiani^ with 
the progress of society. 

^ The work presents the most nro f o nn d 
ideas in a simple and attraenve Ibrm. 
The discussion of these prindides, 
which in their primitive abstraction are 
so repulsive to most minds. Is carried 
on, tlirough tlie medium of a sli|^ 11^ 
tiou, with considerable dramatic eflbct. 
We become interested in the final 
opinions of the sultfects of the tale, as 
we do in the catastro^e of a romance. 
A slender thread of narrative is made 
to sustain the most weighty argimientB 
on the philosophy (tf religion; but the 
conduct both of the story and of the 
discussion is managed with so mndi 
skill, tiiat tiiey serve to rdieve and fer- 
ward each other."— DtaL 



The flission •f the Germtii Ctthelics. 

By Pkt>fl G. G. GERvnf us. Author of the ** Geachichte der Foetlaohan 
National-Literatur der Deutschen.* Post8va6d. 
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fhe PUltMpUcil wmi ^ttetic letters wmi Essays ^f ScUUer. 



Iteidatcd, with ib Introdnelioii. 

^Thcte Lctten stand imeqoalled te 
ttie d^pftitnieiit of JE«tlictic8» and are so 
esteemed even in Gennanj, widdi is so 
froitAil npon that topic SdiiUer is 
Germany's hest ^fisthetidan, and these 
letters contain the highest moments of 
SehiUer. \lliether we desire rigoroos 
logical inTestigation or noble poetic ex- 
messiontWheuierwewish tostimnlate 
the intellect or inHame the heart, we 
need seek no fhrther than these. They 
are trophies won ftom an nnpopolar, 
metaphyidcal form, by a lofly» inspiring, 
and absorbing BubjedJ^'^Imirodueihm. 

**It is not possible, in a brief notice 
like the present, to do more than inti- 
mate the kind of excellence of a book 
of this nature. It is a p r o f o u nd and 
beautifiil dissertation, ud must be dili- 
gently studied to be comprehended. 
Afleralltlieinnmnerable efforts that the 
present age lias been some time making 
to cut a Koyal road to ererything, it S 
bi^iining to find that what sometimes 
seems tlie longest way round is the 
sliortest way home; and if there be a 
desire to have trutli, the only way is to 
woric at tlie windlass one's self, and 
bring up the buckets by*the labour of 
oiie*s oi%n good arm. \\lioeTer works 
at the present well, will find ampto 
reward for the labour ther may bestow 
on it; the truths he will draw up are 
universal, and ftom that pure elemen- 
tary fountain 'tliat maketli wise he that 
drinkieth thereat.'*— I>o«»bf JerroWa 

^ is difficult, if not impoerible. to 

Sre a brieC and at tlie same time faith- 
1, summaiT of the ideas affirmed by 
Schiller in this volume. Its aim is to 
develop the ideal of humanity, and to 
define tlie successive steps which must 
be trodden to attaui it. Its spirit 
asj^res after human improvment, and 
seeks to indicate the means of realiza- 
ticm. Schiller insists upon the necessi- 
ty of aestlietic culture as preliminary to 
moral culture, and in order to make 
ttie latter possible. According to the 
doctrine here set ibrth, until man is 
SBSthetically developed, he cannot be 

nePhilos*plqr«rArt. 

An Oration on the Relation of the Flastie Arts to Kature. Translated ikom 
the German of F. W. J. VOH Schelukg* by A. Johnsoh. Post Sro. Is. 
paper cover; Is. 6d. doth. 



by J* Weiss. Post 9nk U. doth. 

morally free, hence not responsible, as 
there is no sphere for the operation of 
thevrill. 

** Hie s^lein which the whole volume 
is written is partienlariy beautiftd, there 
is a consciousness of music in every page 
we read; it it remarkable for the con- 
densation of thought and firm consist* 
ency which prevuls throughout; and. 
so far as we are able to Judge, the 
translation is admirably and faithftilly 
rendered. The twenty-seven letters 
upon the 'iBsthetic Culture of Man,' 
fcmrm the most prominent, and by fkt 
the most valuable, portion (rf'the work ; 
they vrill be found fhll of interest and 
the chdcest riches, which vrill abund- 
antly rraay any amount of labour 
bestowedf upon them."— /lyiflrer. 

'* Tills is a book which demands and 
deserves study. Either to translate or 
to appreciate it requires a somewhat 
pecnifar turn of mind. Not that any 
body could read it without profit, but to 
gain atom it all that it is capable oi 
yielding, there must be s<nne aptitude 
for such studies, and some training in 

them too. To be appreciated 

it must be studied, and the study 
will be weU repaid."— OriflMM £»- 



"Here vre must dose, nnvrillin|Art 
this volume, so abounding in food m 
thought, so fhiitfhl of fine passages, 
heartUy commending it to all of our 
readers who derire to make acquaint- 
ance vrith the philosophy of art. The 
extracts we have taken will prove what 
a treasure is here, for they are but a 
fhiction of the gems that are to be 
gathered in every page. We make no 
apology for having so long lingered over 
this book; for, albeit, philosophy is 
somewhat out (rf* fashion in our age of 
materialism, it yet will find its votuies, 
fit though few; and even they who care 
not for the higher regions (rf* refiection, 
cannot fail to reap infinite pleasure 
fit>m the eloquent and truthftd passages 
we have sought to cull for their miqgted 
delight and edification."—^'^' 



''This excellent oration is an appB- 
cation to art ot SchelUng's general 
philosophic principles. Schelling takes 
the bold course, and declares that vriiat 
to ordinarily called nature is not the 
summit of perfection, but is only the 



inadequate manifintation oC n high 
idea, vrhich it is the ofllce of man to 
penetrate. Thetrue astronomer is not 
ne who notes down laws and causes 
which were never reveled to sensnons 
ofgans» and which are aftm opposed to 
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the p r imm jMr intooicct of 
obmrren. TlietniearU«tUiiothcwlio 
flMrdj imiUtct an Isolated ot^feet in 
nature, but he who can penetrate into 
the nneeen essence that larks behind 
the Tisihle cmst, and afterwards re- 
prodnee it in a rislhle form« In the 
snrronndinff world means and ends are 
clashed and Jarred together; in the 
woric of art the heterogen.ios is ex- 
dnded, and an nnity is attained not to 
be found elsewhere. SdielUng, in his 
oration, chiefly, not exdnslTely, rei^ards 
the arts of painting and scnlpdue; bnt 

Bss^Tk By B« W. iMoriMk 

(Second Series.) With a Kotioebj T&OMAa Cabltuu 
is.6d.clolh. 



his ranaika wHI eqnallf mpfivio 
others, sadi as Doetiy and nMuK TUs 
oration of SdieuingiB descnres an eztcn* 
slTepernsal. The translatfon, with the 
exception of a few triffing inacqpncies^ 
is admirablx done hf wbt. Jciummi; 
and we know of no work in oar langnage 
better snited to give a notion of the tnia 
which German philosophy took after tt 
abandoned the snlgeetivl^of Kant and 
FIchte. The i^tiqn wai. of come, be 
a ikintone; bat it b aooMthiag &o 
the hrtitnde and Nmgitadeern 
I posltkm«*-r "^ 



** Among the distingnishing featares 
of Cliristianity— we are ready to say the 
distinguishing feature— is its humanity, 
its deep sjrmpathy with human kind, 
and its strong advocacy of human wants 
and rights. In this particular, few 
hare a oetter title to be ranked among 
tiie followers of Jesus than the author 
of this book."— Jmrneoii Orutfom £r- 



^'The dlAcuitywe find in giving a 
proper notice of this volume, anses 
from the pcrvadingncss of its excellence, 
and the compression of its matter. 
With more learning than Hazlitt, more 
perspicuity than Carlvle, more vigour 
and depth of thouf^ht than Addison, and 
with as mucli origmality and fascination 
as any of them, this volume is a brO- 
Uant addition to the Table Talk of in- 
tellectual men, be they who or where 
they may." — Prospedhfe Renew. 

** Mr. Emerson is not a common man, 
and everything he writes contains sug- 
gestive matter of much thought and 
earnestness.*'— fjroiiiiytfr. 

** That Emerson is, in a hieh degree, 
possessed of the faculty ana vision of 
the ftfer, none can doubt who will ear- 
nestly and with a kind and reverential 
spirit peruse these nine Essays. He 
deals only with the true and the eternal. 
His piercmg gaze at once shoots swiftly, 
surely through the outward and the su- 
perficial, to the inmost causes and work- 
mgs. Any one can tell tlie time who 
looks on the face of the dock, but he 
loves to lay bare tlie machinery and 
show its moving principle. His words 
and his thoughts are a firesh springs 



that Invigorates the sool that is slewed 
therein. His mind is ever dealing witii 
the eternal; and those who only Im to 
exerdse their lower intelledmal ihcal- 
tiesy and deshne <mly new Ikets and new 
images, and those who have not a ftel- 

» I or an interest in the mat oaetlkMi 
mind andmatter,etenutyananataRL 
will disr^^ard him as nnintdligihleana 
uninteresting, as th^ do BSooa and 
Plato, and, indeed, j^oeopl^ ItseUl*— 
Demglaa JerroUTi ifofOMime. 
** Beyond social sdTencey becanse b^ 

Sond and outside social existence, there 
ies the science of self, the development 
of man in his individual existence^ 
within himselfand for himself Of this 
latter science, which may pcaiiaps be 
called the philosophy of maividuidity. 
Mr. Emerson is an able apostle and 
interpreter."— Leoyiit. 

** As regards the particular volnme of 
ExERSOM before ns, we think It an ian- 
provement upon the first series of essays. 
The suhlects are better chosen. Tncj 
come more home to the experience of I 
the mass of maldnd, and are come I 
quently more interesting. Their treat- 
ment also indicates an artistic impiova- 
ment in the compositiini.''— SneeMir. 

''All lovers of literature wlU lead 
Mr. Emerson's new volume, as the 
most of them have read his fbnneroDe: 
and if correct taste, and sober views of 
life, and such ideas on the higher sob- 
Jects of thought as we have neen 
customed to account as tmth% 
sometimes outraged, we at least i . 
at every step wuh originality; Imagl^ 
nation, and eloquence.*— /nfmr sr . 



The Rationale of Religioiis Inqiiiy | 

Or, the Question stated, of Reason, the Bible, and the Chnrdi* By X 

Martineau. Third Edition, With a Critical Letter on Rationallni, lOte- 
des, and the Authority of Scripture, by the late Bev* Josepb Bljoico 
White. 4s. paper cover; 4s. 6d. doth. 
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By E. QuiHET, of the College of Pnmee. Trmnslated fitmi the French Third 
Edition (with the Author's approbaliim), by C. CocK8» B.L. 8vo. St. 6d. dolh 



**ThbeBlifchtcnedToliime *-— 

CknaHmm Kefinnmtr. 

** Considered as a whole, the bookbe- 
Ibre US in tlie most powerful and philo- 
aophieally eonsistent protest against 
the Roman Church which has ever 
claimed our attention, and, as a strong 
confirmation of its stirring efficiencj, 
we may mention that the excitement it 
has created in Paris has sutd^ted tlie 
author to a reprimand from both Cham* 
bers of tlie L^slature, and excommn- 
nieation 1^ the Pope."*— /ii^titrer. 

** H. QuuMt belongs to the moremsnt 

SenMiis ^f CoiiMltti^i. 



party, and has lately been conspicttoaa 
in resisting tlie pretensions of the Jerait 
and Frencn clergy to the exclusive edu- 
cation of the youth of France . He has 
grappled with his theme both pnicti* 
caliy, and in the philoeopiiical spirit of 

histohr Rare merits are comprised 

in this volume a genuine spirit 

prevades it, and there are many passa- 
ges of irreat depth, originality and €^ 
quencc'-^JHai. 

^ These eloquent and valuable 

lectures.'*— A'av dtim Aivoeat§. 



By F. W. P. Greenwoois D.D. 8s. doth. 



** Tills a really delightful volume, 
which we would gladl^ see producing 
its purifying and elevating influences in 
all our families.'*— istottirer. 

''This beautiftd volume we are sure 



will meet with a gratcihl reception ftom 
all who seek instruction on thetopleB 
most interesting to a thoughtlhl mind. 
Tliere are twenty-seven sermons in the 
volume.**— CAHilNni ExarnhHr. 



Sclf-CiUire. 

By W1UX4M EiXEST Cbahkinc 6d« paper cover ; Is. doth. 

duristianity^ w Europe. 

Translated from the German of Kovalis (Friedrich von HaidenbeigX bj 
the Rev. J. DaLtoii . 6d. paper cover. 

ne Critical tni liscellaiieras Writings tf Tlieodwe Parker. 

Ftet 8VO. doth, 6s. 

«* It will be seen fiom these extracts 
that Theodore Parker is a writer of 
considerable power aad freshness, if not 
orisinalinr. Of the school of Carlyle* or 
raUier taiing the same German origin- 
als for his models, Parker has fa more 
soberstyle and a less theatric taste. His 
composition wants the gro? esque anima- 
tionand richness of Carl} le, but it is 
vivid, strong, and frequently pictures- 
que, with a tenderness that the great 
Scotchman does not possess.** — Speda- 

''Viewing hhn as a most useful, as 
vrell as highly gifted man, we cordially 
wdcome the appearance of an English 
reprint of some of his best productions. 
The 'Miscellaneous' I'ieces are charac- 
terised by the peculiar eloquence, which 
is without a parelld in the worlcs of 



English writers. His language is 
almost entirely figurative': the glories of 
nature are pressed into his sernce, and 
convey his most careless thought. This 
is the principal charm of his writings; 
his eloquence is altogether unlike ual 
of the Eufflish orator or essayist; it 

gartakes of the grandeur of the forests 
I hisnative land; and we seem, i^en 
listening to his speech, to hear the 
music of the woods, the rustling of the 
pine-trees, and the ringing of the wood- 
man's axe. In this respect he resem- 
bles Emerson ; but, unlike that cetebra- 
ted man, he never discourses audi^y 
with himself, in a languace unknown 
to the world— he is never obscure ; the 
stream, though deep, reveals the glitkel^ 
ing gems which duster so thickly on its 
bed.^— iji^vifur. 
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